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Life of Admiral Lord Howe. ff 

iho Comet bomb. This appointment was confirmed in August, 
1 745. In that year a fleet under Admiral Vernon was stationed 
in the Downs to watch the movements of the armament which 
had been fitted out at Ostend and Dunkirk to land the Pretender 
in Scotland. Several frigates and sloops were detached to the 
North Seas^ and Howe's name appears as commander of one of 
these sloops. It is inferred that this promotion was made through 
Vernon's interest, with whom it appears that he was a favourite, 
by his being selected to carry up a loyal address from the fleet 
under that admiral's orders. 

Howe's name is first publicly mentioned in the account of the 
siege of Fort William. It occurs in the military journal thus: — 

' Tuesday, 18th March. — The Baltimore, Captain Richard Howe, 
went up towards Killmady Barns, in order to protect the landing of 
our men. They fired several shot and threw some cohom shells, and 
B^ one hovel on fire, hut could not attempt landing ; for the rebels were 
entrenched by a hollow road or rill, and in great numbers. The Balti- 
more's guns, being only four-pounders, had no effect on the stone-walla 
of these barns, which the rebels had before loop-holed. We brought 
our people back without any damage. Soon afterwards he joined the 
Greyhound frigate, Captain Noel, and was severely wounded in tne 
head, in an action with two large French' ships, in a place called Loch 
Nony, in Mordant.' 

Previous to this action, he found on his arrival in England 
that he had been made captain, and appointed to the Triton, 
with orders to receive treasure at Lisbon and bring it to Eng- 
land ; meeting, however, in the Tagus with the Rippon, destined 
for the coast of Guinea, whose captain, Holbome, was unwell, 
they agreed to exchange ships. This being approved, Howe 
received his commission for the Rippon In September, 1747, ran 
down the coast as was then usual, and proceeded to cross the 
Atlantic for the Leeward Islands. Rear Admiral Knowles was 
then commanding a squadron on the Jamaica station : as soon as 
he heard that Howe was at Barbadoes, he wrote to the Admiralty 
thus : — ' If their lordships would indulge me with Captain Howe's 
coming from the Leeward Islands, down here, as he is a pupQ of 
Djy own, and equally desirous of being with me, I shall esteem it 
a favour.' Permission was granted, and he arrived at Jamaica 
just too late for the action with the Spanish fleet off the Havan-* 
nab, on the 2nd of October, 1748. In that action, the Cornwall, 
bearing the admiral's flag, suffered so much that it was thought 
expedient to send her home in the spring. Howe was appointed 
her captain, and returned to England in her, intelligence having 
arrived that the peace of Aix la Chapelle had been signed. 
^ The calm and tranquil life,' says Sir John Barrow, * which a 
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Life of Admiral Lord Howe. 5 

his nineteenth year of age, before he can be examined even, as to his 
qualifications to render him eligible for the commission of lieutenant ; 
he must serve two years more in a sea-going ship, to qualify for the com- 
mission of commander ; and one year, for that of captain. So that the 
very earliest period, supposing not a day to be lost, at which a naval 
ofBcer can now arrive at the rank of captain, is, when he has completed 
the age of twenty-two ; and he may deem himself fortunate, if he ac- 
quires that rank by the time he is thirty ; many indeed are they who 
never attain it at all.** — pp. 19, 20. 

Returning to England in 1754, he was not long unemployed. 
The French were preparing a powerful armament; and it was 
not doubted that their preparations were designed for supporting 
and extending their encroachments upon the British possessions 
in America. The French then entertained as little doubt of 
outwitting the English in diplomacy, as our soldiers and sailors 
have learned to feel of beating them in battle. Lord Albe- 
marle^ our ambassador at Paris, died suddenly about this time. 
Horace Walpole sajs his mistress had sold him to the French 
court. The secrets of any statesman, however honourably he 
may act according to his own sense of honour, may be pre- 
sumed to be for sale, if he is under the influence either of a 
mistress or of a father-confessor. The old debauchee is likely to 
be cajoled by one, the devotee by the other. Horace Walpole's 
opinion is worth more than his testimony, for no man was ever 
more deliberately a libeller ; but what he asserts in this case was 
generally believed at Paris. In the * Memoires Secrets/ published 
in continuation of Bachaumont's Journal, (a compilation equally 
disgraceful to the compiler and to the public for which he catered,) 
it is said, on occasion of the Comte d'Herouville's death, in 1782, 
that he had been talked of for the ministry under Louis XV., 
and would probably have attained it had it not been for son mariage 
trap inegal, II avoit epouse la fameuse Lolotte, maitresse au 
Comte d' Albemarle, rAmbassadeur d' Anqleterre ; laquelle servait 
d'espion au ministere de France aupres de son amant, et a touche 
en consequence jusqua sa mort une pension de la cour de 12,000 
livres. But if the French court purchased, as he reports, and, as 
is sufficiently probable, the instructions of our ambassador, they 
could have learned from them nothing to facilitate their own 
schemes of aggression — nothing but what they knew before ; for 
the policy of England, defective as it might be on other points, 
had this great and paramount advantage, that it was open, honest, 
and straightforward. 

* Such is the effect of the long hst of captains, amounting in 1837 to about 7G0, 
instead of 284, the number in 1750 ; and of admirals in the former year, 136, in the 
place of 181 in the latter. 

Th 
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Life of Admiral Lord Huwe. 7 

sail of llie line, ajid a frig;atc under Admiial Hoibournc. In this 
fleet Cajitain Howe had the command of the Dunkirk. The 
French fleet under Admiral Bois de la Mottc had put to sea 
unperceived, but Boscawen reached the banks of Newfoundland 
before them, and took a position off Cape Race, the southernmost 
j>oint uf that island, as the most likclj place to hear of or intercept 
them, not doubting that their destination was the St. Lawrence. 
The French admiral is sup^ioscd to have learned Boscawcn's 
position ; he divided his squadron into two parts ; one passed 
through the Straits of BcUeisle, a most dangerous navigatioHj 
which was never known to have been attempted before bj ships 
of the line ; the other gained the St. Lawrence by the usual pas- 
sage round Newfoundland, and escaped the British fleet, oiving 
to the fogs that ]}revad there and inure especially in the spring. 
In one of those fogs the British ships had been dispersed, and 
when it cleared away, the Dunkirk and Defiance found tJieiq- 
selvea not only separated from their own squadi-on, but very near 
two of the French ships, the Alcide and the Lys. The British 
were of (iO guns each ; the Alcide was of G4, and 480 men ; 
the Lys was pierced for the same number of guns, but being 
armed en flute, mounted only 22, and had eight companies of 
soldiers on board. There had haen ni> declaration of war on 
either side; Howe, therefore, had a critical part to perform, but 
his good sense and English spirit led him at once to the right 
coui^so. L'nder a press of sail he came alongside the sternmost 
ship, which was the Alcide, hailed the captain in the usual 
manner, and requested he would proceed with him to the British 
admiral, who was then in sight at the distance of about six miles. 
M. Hocquart, the captain, asked in reply whether it was peace 
or war? Howe repeated his request that he would accompany 
him to the admiral, so to prevent any order that he might ollier- 
wise receive by signal, to fire into liim for not having brought to 
when pursued, which signal he should bo bound to obey. During 
this parley the signal was actually thrown out from the flag-ship 
to engage. 

The log of the Dunkirk, in the usual laconic style, thus relates 
the action: 'Being got up with the sternmost of ibe Alcide 
of ()4 guns, a little before noon, and the captain refusuig to 
shorten sad, engaged with (the signal having been made by the 
vice-admiral) and brought the ship to. Men killed in the action, 
7; rendered unserviceable from wounds, 5 ; wounded in a lesser 
degree, 20.' A smart action, Si^r John Barrow calls it. By 
Charnock's account, it would seem to have been a severe one, 
■ the enemy making,' he says, ' a. very brave and resolute de- 
fence, and not surrendering till after a contest of nearly five 

hours' 
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ors' continuance.' The French loss in killed and -wounded 
itated at 130. Both their ships were taken, SmoHett notices 
tne skill and intrepidity with which Howe beliaved in this action. 
Boscawen leaving Holbourne with a few ships to blockade Louis- 
burg, returned to England with the prizes, the money taken in 
them amounting to about 8,000i., nnd 1,500 prisoners, among 
whom were several officers of distinction. 

Upon this act of hostility, the French ambassadorj M. de 
Mirepoix, departed without taking leave, Geurge 11. was then 
Hanover, whither the Abbe de Bussy, formerly resident at 
' British court, had been sent to him ' with the civilest mes- 
f that the French had hitherto vouchsafed to dictate.' Two 
I after he had delivered it a courier was desjiatched in haste 
»revent it, and to recall him, upon the notice of our capture of 
two French ships. ' They had meditated the war,' says 
race Walpole, ' we began it. TJiey afTectcd to call us pirates; 
r king was made to say, Je ne pardonnerai pas Ics pirateries 
nette insolente nation. But the insults of the French had 
isely outstripped their increasing power.' 

I'hus commenced the seven years' war, — contrary to the ex- 
totion of France, and not less contrary, it was said, to that of 
■uiiie of our own ministry. Yet the French government knew 
that its measures must provoke hostilities, and the English, that if 
its orders were properly obeyed, they must be brought on. That 
the French intended war at their own time was certain. Their 
attempts in America ' were daily more open, more avowed, more 
alarming ; indeed, extended to nothing less than by erecting a 
cbcun of garrisons from Canada to tlie mouth of the Mississippi, to 
back all our settlements, cut off our communications iviththe 
Indians west of that river, and inclose and starve our universal 
plantations and trade ; it would not be necessary to invade them, 
they would fall of course.'* But the policy of France was to 
carry on this scheme of aggression as long as possible under the 
cover of peace; and even when the blow had been struck by 
Howe, in obedience to Boscancn's signal, and followed up by 
an order for stopping all French ships, and bringing them into 
British ports, the French, loudly as they complained, were so 
desirous of delaying tlie war till a more convenient season, that 
they did not even attempt reprisals upon our shipping. Before 
the close of tlie year, three hundred of their merchant ships, and 
8000 of thoii- seamen were brought in ; and while our ships paid 
no more than the common insurance, theirs were insured at the 
rate of thirty per cent. This occasioned considerable distress in 

" Homci! Walpule. 
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France, and not a little discontent, and the English government 
acquired respect in the eyes of Europe for the decision and 
vigour which it had manifested on this occasion. 

The French represented Boscawen's attack, and the subsequent 
seizure of their ships before any declaration of war, as a breach 
of faith and of the law of nations. They endeavoured to engage 
the Spaniards and the Dutch in an alliance with them against 
Great Britain : and when one of their squadron had taken a ship 
of war going to. Carolina with the governor on board, as soon as 
the court was informed of the ship's being brought into Nantes, 
they set the governor at Hberty, and shortly afterwards released 
both the ship and crew, thus contrasting their own conduct with 
that of the English. This was good policy ; and when they in- 
veighed against the seizure of their vessels as acts of piracy, some 
neutral powers seemed to consider it in the same point of view. 
'\i was certainly,' says Smollett, 'high time to check the inso- 
lence of the French by force of arms ; and surely this might have 
been as effectually and expeditiously exerted under the usual 
sanction of a formal* declaration, the omission of which exposed 
the administration to the censure of our neighbours, and fixed 
the imputation of fraud and freebooting at the beginning of the 
war.' 

The historian seems here not to distinguish between the first 
act of hostility and the subsequent capture of the merchant ships. 
The former was contingent upon the proceedings of the French, 
and therefore there could be no declaration of war before that 
which w^as made from the mouth of the cannon. The object 
of the French armament was not doubtful, it was not even con- 
cealed ; and in endeavouring to frustrate that object by force of 
arms, the English were justified not only by the law of nations, 
but by the common sense and common feeling of mankind. It 
may fairly be supposed that the English government, after it had 
thus actually commenced war, thought no declaration necessary. 
But though the capture of the merchant ships was in the ordi- 
nary course, and would have followed as such and been so con- 

* * The ministry was said to have delayed the ceremony of denouncing war from 
political considerations, supposii^f^ that should the French be provoked into the first 
declaration of this kind, the powers of Kurope would consider his most Christian 
Majesty as the aggressor, and Great Britain would reap all the fruits of the de- 
fensive alliances in which she had engaged. But nothing could be more \^eak and 
frivolous than such a conjecture. The aggressor is he who first violates the peace; 
and every ally will interpret the aggression according to his own interest and con- 
venience.' — Smolieli. 

The question appears to have been thus first mooted, and it is curious to observe 
how it was regarded at the time. In our own days it led to Buonaparte's detention 
of the English travellers, an act in which the perfidy and the cruelty of his charac- 
ter were both manifested. 

sidered 
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hich it excited in the public. ' On the operations of this fleet,' 
lid one writer, ' the last liupe of this unfortunate nation seemed 

> be fixed.' ' The digniiy of the plan,' said another, ' laid by a 
unistry in vogue, — the great opinion of the chief commander,— 
[id the immensity of the nrtnament. to the supply of which tlic 
rdnance stores were almnsl exhausted, — made every true Brilon 
ejoice.' But both Mordaunt and Conway saw the difficulties, 
adtfae ignorance of those who foresaw none. Mordaunt had 
»at, from ill health, that * sort of alacrity in daring by which he 
nd formerly been distinguished.' Moreover, Horace Walpole 
lys, ' he affected not Mr. Pitt; and, from nut loring the pro- 
sctor, was more careless than he should have been of the success 
F die jwoject — presuming that if it should appear impracticable, 
le original mover would bear the blame.' ' Conway, who could 
ot help foreseeing that from the superiority of his talents to 
lose of Mordaunt, the gnod conduct of the expedition would be 
ipected from him, asked if they would venture ten of our beat 
atlalions on so rash a hazard, and whether, if ihey should perish, it 
'ould not draw the French hither, where we had few other veteran 
:w)ps? He asked also if the height of the ramparts which were 

> be s<»led was known ? Ligonier, who was present, replied, 
o ; but they were never above twenty-five feet, and they should 
ave ladders high enough. Pitt said, in case they failed, they 
light go to Bourdeaux. Lord Anson informed him how far that 
ity lay up the river ; — and it was information, for he knew not. 
Vas it probable, Conway asked, that a place of that high import- 
nce should be neglected ? And he showed them the contradic- 
ons in their own reasoning ; for they pretended that it was a 
leasure calculated to disembarrass the duke by drawing off the 
oops of France to its own coast ; and yet all the hope of the 
nterprise depended on the French being taken unprepared; 

*t was loo sanguine to desist for a little confutation ; the in- 

ioiu were drawn, the transports prepared.' Tiie generalsj 

tiieir representations against the plan f:iiled;, demanded 

■ric orders : not obtaining these, they drew up queries, 

ae, that if the ministry could not answer them, they should 

1 in not performing what they foresaw was impracti~ 

■tRiLher in this did they receive satisfaction.' 

T Sir Edward Hawke consisted of sixteen sail 

ligales, five sloops, two bombs, two fire-ships, 

f transports, having on board about seven thou- 

le expedition was detained by those impediments 

J arise, says Charnock, when two distinct autho- 

fiuyed to effect one end and purpose. In this opi- 

WDjoint expedition is rarely well conducted — both 

Howe 
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Howe and Nelson are known to have concurred. But the 
failure in this case was not owing to any want of co-operation : 
the cause of failure was in the design itself : the ablest of our 
naval biographers has said of this expedition^ that if it brought no 
increase of reputation to the commanders, still less did it justify 
the wisdom of those who planned it.* Smollett says that Europe 
beheld the preparations with astonishment ; that the destination 
of the armament was kept in the most profoimd secrecy, and filled 
France with very serious alarms ; that the troops were eager to 
signalise themselves ; but that the superstitious drew unfavour- 
able presages from the dilatoriness of the embarkation. In fact, 
so many months elapsed before the expedition sailed, that the 
enemy discovered its object, and that part of the French coast 
was accordingly well prepared for it. 

The measure had been settled in July, but it was the 8th of 
September before the fleet sailed from Spithead. A detach- 
ment from it under Admiral Knowles was ordered to proceed 
with the transports to Basque Roads, and endeavour to get pos- 
session of the Isle of Aix, as the prelude to an attempt on Roche- 
fort. In this fleet Howe commanded the Magnanime, one of 
the finest and most favourite ships in the class of 74's. The fleet 
appeared befoi'e the Isle of Oleron, on the 20th ; but it was the 
23rd before they got in. Two French ships of the line that 
were at anchor off the Isle of Aix, on seeing the British squadron 
under weigh, slipped their cables and ran into the Charente. 

* About the middle of the day, as the ships approached the island, the 
batteries opened their fire of shot and shells. The Magnanime had 
been ordered to lead, and Captain Howe stood on direct for the fort, 
with that steady resolution that never forsook him, reserving his fire 
until he advanced within forty yards of the fort, when he brought up 
with a spring on his cable, and opened so tremendous and well-directed 
a fire, that in about half an hour the enemy were completely driven from 
their guns and surrendered. In the fort were mounted twenty-eight 
pieces of cannon, and eight large mortars ; and on the tower were two 
handsome and highly-finished brass twelve-pounders, which Sir John 
Mordaunt presented to Captain Howe, in testimony of his steady bravery 
and brilliant service on that day, requesting him to place them us a 
trophy, and, at the same time, an useful ornament to the Magnanime's 
quarter-deck.' — pp. 31, 32. 

Hawke then directed Rear-Admiral Broderick and other 
officers to sound and reconnoitre the shore of the main, and make 
their report to him, in order to secure a safe landing. After 
maturely considering it, he was of opinion that the troops might 
land. Conway proposed that they should make themselves 

"* Locker'ti Memoirs of Celebrated Naval Commanders* 

masters 
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kind of sense ; but he was really weak^ and childishly abandoned 
to the guidance of a Scotch secretary. The next was Knowles, a 
vain man^ of more parade than real bravery. Howe, brother of 
the lord of that name, was the third on the naval list. He was 
undaunted as a rock, and as silent — the characteristics of his 
whole race. He and Wolfe soon contracted a friendship like the 
anion of a cannon and gunpowder.' 

The opinion expressed of Wolfe in this remarkable passage 
exhibits Horace Walpole's censorious disposition more truly than 
it characterises that thoughtful and high-minded soldier. It so 
happens that, upon the very point for which he is there invidiously 
noticed, he has stated his own feelings in a letter to his mother. 
The extract will be read with interest, not only on that account, 
but for the presentunent with which it concludes : — 

* The officers in the army in general,* says lie, * are persons of so little 
application to business, and have been so ill educated, that it must not 
surprise you to hear that a man of common industry is in repute amongst 
'em. I reckon it as a very great misfortune to the country that I, your 
son, who have, I know, but a very moderate capacity, and a certain 
degree of diligence a little above the ordinary run, should be thought, as 
I generally am, one of the best officers of my rank in the service. I am 
not at all vain of the distinction. The comparison would do a man of 
genius very little honour, and does not illustrate me by any means ; and 
the consequence will be very fatal to me in the end ; for as I rise in 
rank, people will expect some considerable performances, and I shall be 
induced, in support of an ill-got reputation, to be lavish of my life, and 
shall probably meet that fate which is the ordinary effect of such a 
conduct.'— fToZ/e'* MSS, 

Both land and sea officers concurred in thinking it imprac- 
ticable to surprise Rochefort, and they would at once have 
returned to England if Conway had not persuaded them that it 
was necessary to do something before they returned. In this they 
all agreed except Cornwallis, who had seen no attainable object, 
or none worth attaining, from the beginning to the end of the 
plan ; yet rather than stand alone in a vote for retreating, he 
was induced to acquiesce. What then should they do ? Conway 
again proposed an attack on Fouras, as they might at least hope 
from thence to burn the ships and the magazines on the Charente. 
Nobody approved that scheme ; yet after three or four days had 
been wasted in discussion, his importunity prevailed, and all the 
generals, to show that want of spirit had not operated in their 
councils, resolved to be present. The first division embarked ; 
but it was moonlight, — the night was clear, and the wind turned 
against them. Walpole says, Howe himself told them it was 
not safe at that time ; and Wolfe pronounced it would be bloodv 
work. They were therefore ordered back from the boats. Still 

Conway 
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1 this late expedition, and an acceptance of my good inten- 

isheartening as the result of this expedition was, and though 
d cast a general gloom over the nation, it rather provoked 
|)irit of the Government than depressed it. Certain intelii- 
! had been received that preparations on a great scale for 
tding Jersey and Guernsey were making at St. Maloes. Mr. 
I's were upon a greater scale, and more in earnest. This too 
was a conjoint expedition. The land force consisted of about 
13,000 men, under Charles Dake of Marlborough. Horace 
Walpole significantly obsenes, that the French were not to bo 
conquered by every Duke of Marlborough, Howe, he says, 
was destined to lead the fleet, and upon this Ilawke struck his 
flag, but being persuaded to resume it, accompanied Lord Anson, 
who took the command himself. A fleet of seventeen sail of the 
line and several frigates sailed under Anson to blockade Brest, 
where it was understood that a naval armament of considerable 
force was in a forward slate. On the same day, the Ist of June, 
' a day destined in future times to be ])ropitious to his name,' 
Howe also put to sea with a squadron consisting of the Bssex, 
64, four 50-gun ships, nine frigates, eleven sloops, bombs, and 
fire-ships, thirty store-ships, cutters, and tenders, and an hundred 
sail of transports. He left his favourite ship, the Magnanime, 
on this occasion, and hoisted liis broad pendant in the Essex, as 
heller adapted for the shallow water on the coast of France. 
The Duke and his staff were on board the Essex. Lord George 
Sackville was second in command, ' an oflicer of experience and 
reputation, who had in the civil departments of government ex- 
hibited proofs of extraordinary genius, and uncommon application.' 
According to Walpole, Marlborough and his troops remarked 
that he was ' not among the first to court danger, and Howe had 
conceived and expressed strong aversion to him. They agreed 
so ill, that one day Lord George putting several questions to Mr. 
Howe, and receiving no answer, said, "Mr. Howe, don't you hear 
me ? 1 have asked you several questions," Howe replied, " I 
don't love questions." ' This should not be taken for more than 
it is worth. Lord George Sackville was not a man to ask imper- 
tinent or frivolous questions, nor was Howe one to return an 
B^vil and ofi'ensive answer. 

J weather was tempestuous, and it was not till the morning 
Sth that they came to anchor in Concale Bay. The trans- 
ire then ordered to stand in under the protection of three 
agamst a battery which might impede their landing. Into 
hese frigates, the Success, Howe shifted his pendant, that 
approach nearer the shore than he could do in the Esses. 
. NO. cxxtn. c The 
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:eipi powers ; and so fur from dreading in^tiBions from FraneS, 
lie affected to turn us into invaders. Indeed, those efforts were so 
pony, so ill-concerted, bo ineffectual to any essential purpose, that 
France looked down with scom on such bojish flippancies, which 
Pitt deemed heroic, which Europe thought ridiculous, and which 
tamanily saw were only wasteful of lives, and precedents of a 
more barharoui warfare than France had hitherto been authorised 
to carry on.' The efforts, however, though miserably ill-con- 
certed, were not puny, they were not regarded by France With 
scorn, and they were effectual to the essential purpose of showing 
both countries that if the war was to be carried on by means of 
invasion, it was in our power to be the invaders rather than the 
invaded. 

Lieutenant -General Bligh was the officer who was employed 
on the nest occasion, and Horace Walpole says, he was brave, 
but in every other shape unfit for the destined service, supposing 
there was such a thing as fitness for that service, Howe was re- 
appointed to the command ; and so active was he that he reported 
the whole fleet ready to sail within a month after their return to 
St. Helens. Prince Edward Augustus, afterwards Duke of 
York, then in his nineteenth year, was placed in the Essex by 
order of the king, under the special charge of the commodore, to 
he instructed in the duties of the service as a midshipnian. ' Use- 
less.' says Sir John Barrow. ' and something more than useless, 
as such a person must have been in the commodore's ship, it was, 
nevertheless, a marked proof of the confidence and high estima- 
tion in which the king held Captain Howe.' 

The expedition sailed from St. Helens on the 1st of August, 
1758, and arrived in Cherburg road late in the evening of the 
6th. The bombs immediately began to play upon the town ; 
but the next morning it was thought expedient to proceed two 
leagues west of Cherburg to the bay of Marais. where a more 
secure landing might be effected, and then march to the town, 
and attack the works in the rear. Here about 3000 of the enemy, 
horse and foot, were posted behind the sand-banks, to dispute 
the landing : but the guards and grenadiers, in flat-bottomed 
boats, effected it, under cover of a smart fire from the frigates 
and smaller vessels. General Drury then attacked the French, 
and drove them from their post with great slaughter, though 
with little loss on his own part. The horse and artillery landed 
the following morning without opposition, and the army took 
possession of Cherburg, the garrison abandoning the place on 
their approach. 

' These operations terminated in the complete destruction of the 
bwinB, aod two piers forming the entrance into the harbour ; of the 
" " ■ c 2 \\w\ii3v« 
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tsvinp; no water but what was conveyed in pipes, tlie general 
thought that by cutting the pipes and bombarding the town, it 
would be obliged to surrender. But the troops were not nume- 
rous enoug-h to invest it on both sides of the Ranee ; they recon- 
noitred therefore Point St. Dinar, and the whole western bank 
opposite the town, and found it practicable to invest it on the 
western side, by placing ships at St. Dinar, if the weather did 
not oppose. • 

TTie weather proved so bad that on the 0th, the day after this 
reconnoissance, Howe declared the fleet could not remain on 
tliat part of tiie coast. The ships, he said, must go to the Bay 
of St. Cas, about three IcEigues to the westward, and tlie general, 
if he found it expedient, might, by remaining some time ashore at 
Matignon, about a leaffue from St. Cas, alarm the country, create 
a diversion, and thus contribute to the recalling of troops from 
Germany. Walpole says, Howe ' contented himself with setting 
the troops on shore, and the weather proving very tempestuous, 
he left them there, with directions to come to him at St. Cas, by 
land. What he left them there to do, or why General Bligh 
suffered himself to be left there, no man living could ever tell or 
guess." The general's instructions were to continue his opera- 
tions as vigorously and as long as should be practicable. But 
there was no opportunity for acting vigorously where there 
was no definite object. And when Walpole says that 'the 
troops, as if landed on some new -discovered coast of America, 
roved abr>ut the country for some days, till they heard that the 
Due d'Aguillon, with a considerable force, was within a few 
miles,' he expresses himself with no undue contempt. The 
project of attacking St. Maloes had been given up, that place 
having been found ■ to be above insult either from the land forces 
or the shipping.' They forded some rivers, where some of the 
men lost their firelocks, and were with difficulty saved by being 
hauled out with long poles. They were fired on by the pea- 
sants, and burnt some houses in consequence ; and on the fourth 
night of this purportless and hopeless enterprise, Bligh^ — having 
learnt that regiments had arrived from different parts, even from 
Brest, and that an army equal or superior to his own was en- 
camped within two leagues of him — sent, with the unanimous 
opinion of all the general officers, to inform the commodore that 
he should march the next morning to St. Cas, and embark as soon 
as the proper naval preparations could be made. The Bay of St. 
Cas was covered by an entrenchment; and on the outside of this 
there was a range of sand-hiils, extending along the beach, 
X was something less than a mile long. As the enemy might 
this range annoy the troops, it was proposed to the general 

that 
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s. The grenadierB hod nothing left for it hut to eecapc with all 
epeed to the huata or remain to be killed ; they were ordered, therefore, 
to make to the shore as quickly as possible. A battery, thrown up on 
the hill, shattered several of the boats to pieces. Aa aome of these ap- 
proached the shore, many of the seamen were killed or wounded, which 
BO intimidated the rowers, that they hesitated to proceed, and lay cpou 
tTieir oaTB. Howe observing this, and auspecting the cause of their 
backwardness, jumped into his barge, rowed into the midat of the fire 
of shot and shells, and standing upright in the boat, waved the seamen 
to follow him ; his example animated their depressed spirits ; no one 
now thought of shrinking, but all striked who could pick up the greateat 
number of poor fellows, aome awimming, others wading into the sea.' — 
pp. 61,52. 

A small hndy retired to a rock, where they made a stand till 
their ammunition was exhausted, and then they surrendered at 
discretion. The ren.r-guard consisted of 1400 men, of whom 
about 1000 were killed or taken prisoners. Smollett says 'the 
carnage would not have been so great had not the French been ex- 
asperated by the fire from the frigates, which was continued after 
the English troops were routed ; but this was no sooner silenced 
by a signal from the commodore, than they exhibited a noble 
example of moderation and humanity in granting immediate 
quarter,' ' The folly of this exploit,' says Horace Walpole, ' the 
inhumanity of exposing gallant men to carnage for no end ima- 
ginable but to satisfy the obstinate ostentation of a minister who 
was as much determined to do something, as he was really deter- 
mined to do well, was contrasted with great severity on our nation 
by the tender attentions, pobteness, and good-nature of the Due 
d'Aguillon, who sjiared his victims the moment he dared to 
spare, and comforted and relieved the prisoners and wounded as 
if he had been their own commander. Such was the conclusion 
of Mr. Pitt's invasion of France, the idleness or fruitlessness of 
which took off from the judgment of his other attempts and suc- 
cesses ; though while this country exists in independence, not 
even his own ambition which prompted his attempts, can detract 
from the merit of his undertaking', retrieving, re-establishing the 
affairs of Britain.' 

Upon the return of the expedition to England, it was inti- 
mated to General Bligh that the king would not receive him at 
court ; feeling therefore that he could no longer hold his com- 
mission with honour, he immediately resigned it. Yet so much 
more dEunage had been done to the enemy in this than in the two 
preceding attempts, that the ministry made a show of rejoicing ; 
die great number of brass cannon which had been brought from 
Cherburg, the brass mortars, some standards, and other military 
implements were exhibited for some days in Hyde Park, then 
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assembled at HaiTc and other ports in Normandy ; tbis was 
desigiued for a descent upon the coast of England. A second 
division was equipped at Dunkirk for an invasion of Scotland ; 
aod a third against Ireland, was collected at Vannes and other 
porta in Bretagne. A military force, upon a great scale, under 
the Due d'Aguillon, was in readiness, and the Brest fleet, under 
Marshal Conflans, was to guard the expedition and cover the 
landing. While the enemy's movements at the several ports of 
equipment were vigilantly watched, Hawke's charge was to ob- 
serve the port of Brest. ' With, such keen and indefatigable 
vigilance,' says Mr. Locker, ' was this service performed, that 
during several months no enemy's ship could stir without ob- 
servation, and while thus blockaded, they had the morli6calion 
of seemg their merchant ships captured close to their own ports.' 
From June to November, 17^9. Hawke continued tbis blockade, 
till at length a long -continued and violent gale drove him from 
his station, and compelled him to seek shelter in Torbay. This 
was not an ill wind for a French squadron, under M. de Bom- 
psrt, which, coming from the West Indies at this time, slipped 
aafely into Brest. M. de Conflans trusted that it might blow 
him good also, and supposing that the English had retired into 
port for the winter, put boldly to sea on the 14lh of November, 
with twenty-one sail of the line. On the same day, 'as it were 
sympathetically,' says Chamock, ' Hawke sailed from Torbay 
with twenty-three.' 

Hawke, on the day after he left Torbay, fell in with the Gib- 
raltar, and learned from the captain that he had seen the French 
fleet off Belleisle, steering to the south-west. Accordingly, 
he directed his course thither with a press of sail. About eight 
on the third morning, one of the frigates a-head let fly her top- 
gallant sails, which was the signal for seeing a fleet, and at nine, 
' not a doubt was left,' says the chaplain of one of the English 
ships, ' of the happy hour being arrived, which we had six 
months been impatiently expecting.' Hawke, who on first de- 
Bcrjing them, had spread abroad the signal for a line a-breast, 
in ortler to draw all his ships up with him, perceiving now that 
itie enemy made off, threw out the signals ibr the seven ships 
nearest them to chase, and endeavour \o stop them till the rest 
of the squadron should come up, ' forming the line a-head as 
Uiey proceeded, and thus forcuig the French fleet to a general 
Klion. As they approached the bay, the French admiral pushed 
towards the shore, which was about four leagues distant, hoping 
tllUB to entangle his pursuers among the rocks and shoals of 
tliat dangerous coast, then as unknown to the English as they 
Here familiar to themselves.' All day they had fresh gales with 
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reral French ships engaged the English atlmiral in succession 
as they passed. The fifth of these fared not so well : this was the 
Superb of 74 guns. ' Sir Edward poured his whole fire into 
her at once, and repeating' it, down she went alongside of him.' 
Xlie Royal George people gave a cheer, but the chaplain bears 
witness that it was a faint one ; their exultation was checked, and 
they were touched at the miserable fate of so many hundreds ; for 
the wind was so high that no assistance could be rendered them ; 
the next morning twenty survivors only were rescued from part 
of the floatingwrcck. The blue flagis said to have been encoun- 
tered by so many ships that she appeared to be in the very centre 
of the French rear. ' Every one,' the chaplain says, ' pitied the 
Royal Giorge to see her singly engaged against so many of the 
enemy. It seems, indeed, a kind of degradation to so noble a 
ship to bp pitied, but really her situation would have been lament- 
able., if the enemy had preserved any degree of composure, or 
fired with any sort of direction ; but their confusion was so great, 
that of many hundreds of shot, I do not believe that more than 
thirty or forty struck the ship.' If Cowper had been made ac- 
quainted with this part of that memorable ship's history, we might 
have had another noble ballad upon the Royal George. 

Hawke, in his dispatches, said of this signal victory, ' When 
I consider the season of the year, the hard gales on the day of 
action, a flying enemy, the shortness of the day, and the coast we 
were on, 1 can boldly affirm that all that could be done, was done. 
Had we had but two hours more daylight, the whole of the 
enemy "s force had been totally destroyed or taken, for we were 
almost up with the van when night overtook us.' 

Hawke was so delighted with the conduct of his officers, that 
he told some of them ' they had behaved like angels.' And the 
ebaplain says of others, Howe being one, ' that there was a cer- 
tain greatness in their behaviour which it exceeded the ability of 
the pen to celebrate.' The obloquy of the failure at Rochefort 
had fallen in part on Hawke, who, though a popular admiral 
before that time, had been insulted, when he landed at Ports- 
mouth, with a dumb peal. More than two years had elapsed ; 
ihe outcry against him still continu-ed ; and it is worthy of remem- 
brance that on the very day when he gained this great and im- 
portant victory at Quiberon, he was hanged in f^^gy by the Lon- 
diin rabble. Ample justice, however, was rendered him by his 
king and his country. 

During the year I7GO, Lord Howe was attacheil to the Chan- 
nel fleet : he sailed in September with Hawke to relieve Bos - 
(awen in Quiberon Bay, and was detached in the Magnanime, 
with the Bedford, and Prince Frederick, to disposses the French 
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s done, he frequently regretted, when on shore, the walks he use* 
to enjoy in the spaciousgalleryofhia favourite three-decker.' — pp. 76, 77. 

In October, 1770, Lord Howe was promoted to the rank 
of Rear- Admiral of the Blue, and in the ensuing month was 
appointed commander-in-chief of a squadron to be employed 
in the Mediterranean, in case the dispute then pending: w-ith 
Spain concerning the Falkland Islands should lead to a war. 
The affair was 'patched up by treaty,' and the patchwork has 
outlasted many and far costlier pieces of what were intended to 
be tough diplomacy. No Mediterranean squadron therefore was 
fitted out, and Lord Howe did not at that time hoist his &^. 
Hawke. however, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
censured by many for appointing so young an admiral to so im- 
portant a command, and was threateneil ivith a motion for an 
address to his Majesty upon the subject. The motion does not 
appear to have been made ; but Hawke declared he was perfectly 
ready 1^> meet it. 'I have tried my Lord Howe,' said he, 'on 
most important occasions ; he never asked me how he was to ex- 
ecute any service entrusted to his charge, but always went straight- 
forward and performed it.' 

In the following year Lord Howe acquainted the House that 
he bad a petition to present from the captains of the navy for an 
increase ol' their half-pay. Upon which Lord North said, that 
he did not oppose the petition being brought up, but that for the 
most cogent reason he was determined to oppose it through every 
stage. The petition accordingly was read, and, though such a 
declaration from the minister might have seemed fatal to it, there 
was a general silence in the House for some lime, on account of 
liie unpresuming terms in which it was couched, considering the 
rank and the high and acknowledged deserts of the petitioners. 
Lord Howe then rose and stated, in the most moderate and 
yarded language, the grounds whereon the petition was founded, 
showing that till the year 1715, when they were put on the foot- 
ing upon which they had ever since continued, the captains of the 
navy were altvays rewarded by posts of considerable profit, by 
particular gratifications, or by a half-pay double to what they 
now received ; and he moved that the petition should be referred 
to a committee. The minister appeared to little advantage on 
lliis occasion. 'He was inclined,' he said, 'by every sentiment of 
linmanity and gratitude to support Lord Howe's motion ; be was 
well convinced of the petitioners' merit, and indeed of their 
claim to public support ; it must be extremely painful to him 
therefore to object to any proposal intended for their benefit; 
but it was not wliat he or any other member in that House might 
feel on the present occasion which should direct them ; it was not 

what 
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i said, "And wtat is to be done with this dispute Ijetweejl 
Great Britain and the Colonies ? I hope we are not to have a 
civil war." Franklin replied, " They should kiss and be friends ; 
what can they do better ? Quarrelling can be of service to neither, 
but is ruin to both." Mrs. Howe replied. "I have often said, 
that I wished government would employ you to settle the dispute 
for them ; I am sure nobody could do it so well. Do not you 
think that the thing Js practicable ? " "Undoubtedly, Madam," 
he made answer, "if the parties are disposed to reconciliation, 
for the two countries have really no clashing interests to differ 
nliout it. It is rather a matter of punctilio, which two or three 
reasonable people might settle in half an hour. 1 thank you for 
the good opinion you are pleased to express of me; but the 
ministers will never think of employing me in that good work, 
they choose rather to abuse me." "Ay." said she, " they have 
behaved shamefully to you; and, indeed, some of them are now 
ashamed of it themselves." ' Frarddin looked upon this as acci- 
dental conyersation, and thought no more of it. 

On Christmas-day, iHsiting Mrs. Howe, she told him as soon 
as he came in, that her brother, Lord Howe, wished to be ac- 
quainted with him ; that he was a very good man, and she was 
sure they would like each other. Franklin replied, that lie had 
always heard a good character of Lord Howe, and should be 
proud of the honour of being known to him. He is hut just by, 
said she, will you give me leave to send for him ? She rang ffir a 
servant, wrote a note, and Lord Howe came in a few minutes, for 
he lived next door to bis mother Jmd sister. Franklin proceeds 
to detail various inten*iews between himself and his lordship. 
In one of these it came out that Howe had seen a copy of the 
Doctor's celebrated 'Hints for Conversation about Terms,' &c. 
Lord Howe (writes Franklin) said, 'he was 'rather sorry to find 
that the sentiments expressed in that paper were mine, as it gave 
him less hope of promoting, by my assistance, the wished-for 
reconciliation, since be had reason tothink there was no likelihood 
of the adoption of those propositions. He hoped, however, that I 
Would reconsider the subject, and form some plan that would be 
acceptable here. He expatiated on the infinite service it would 
be to the nation, and the great merit in being instrumental in so 
good a work ; — that he should not think of influencing me by any 
3elfish motive, but certainly I might with reason expect any 
reward in the power of government to bestow. This to me (con- 
tinues Franklui) was what the French vulgarly call spitting in the 
iioup. However, I promised to draw some sketch of a plan at 
liis request, though I much doubted, I said, whether it would be 
Uiought preferable to that he had in his hand. In general/ says 
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great werk of reconciliation ; the influence t had over the minds of 
people in America was known to be very extensive, and I could, if any 
man oould, prevail with them to comply with reasonable propositions. 
1 replied, that I was obliged to his lordship for the favourable opinion 
he had of me, and for the honour he did me in proposing to make Use 
of mv assistance. I wished to know what propositions were intended 
for America; if. they were reasonable ones in themselves, possibly I 
might be able to make them appear such to my countrymen ; but if 
they were otherwise, I doubted whether that cpuld be. done by any man, 
and certainly I should not undertake it. His lordship then said, that he 
should not expect my assistance without a proper consideration ; (he 
business was of great importance, and if he undertook it, he should 
insist on being enabled to make generous and ample appointments for 
those he took with him, particularly for me; as well as a firm- promise 
of subsequent reward. And, said he, " that the ministry may have 
an opportunity of showing their good disposition towards yourself, will 
you give me leave, Mr. Franklin, to procure for you previously some 
mark of it ? Suppose the payment here of the arrears of your salary as 
agent for New England, which I understand they have stopped for some 
lime past." " My Lord," said I, " I shall deem it a great honour to 
be in any shape joined with your lordship in so good a work ; but if 
you hope service from any influence T may be supposed to have, drop all 
thoughts of procuriiig me any previous favours from ministers ; my ac- 
cepting them would destroy the very influence you propose to make use 
of; they would be considered as so many bribes to betray the interest of 
my country. But only let me see the propositions, and if I approve of 
tbem, I shall not hesitate a moment, but will hold myself ready to ac- 
company your lordship at an hour's warning." ' 

At this time it was cutrently and industriously reported that 
Lord North meant to make a pacific motion for healing all dif- 
ferences with America. Franklin expresses a ■ suspicion that the 
motion that was intended was not that which was made. ' The 
Bedford party/ he says, ^inimical to America, and who had 
urged severe measures, were alarmed, and began to exclaim 
against the minister for his timidity and the fluctuation of his 
politics ; they even began to count voices, to see if they could not, 
by negativing his motion, at once unhorse him and throw him out 
of the administration. His friends were therefore alarmed for 
him, and there was much caballing and whispering.' No one who 
now, at the distance of two generations, considers this portion of 
history dispassionately, can entertain a doubt that Lord North's 
motion was intended to bring about a conciliation. It was treated, 
however, by the opposition as a measure at once futile and in- 
sidious, which no one in this country who wished sincerely for 
peace would trust, and which the Americans would reject with 
disdain. At Lord Howe's desire Franklin had a meeting with 
Lord Hyde upon the subject^ Howe thinking that such an 
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his first Overture of reward^ though in a way which Franklin tays 
was to him like what the French vulgarly call tpUtrng in the 9aup, 
he nevertheless says that ' in general he liked his manner much^ 
and found himself disposed to place great confidence in him on 
occasion.' If, then, so favourable an impression of Lord Howe 
(notwithstanding his spitting in the soup) was left on Franklin's 
mind, and overtures, having precisely the same tendency, appeared 
disgusting to him when made by a smooth Quaker, whose political 
prepossessions accorded almost entirely with his own, is it not 
fairly to be inferred that no proposal, either blunt or insidious, 
was made by Lord Howe at which a man of strict integrity could 
take oflFence ? The truth is, that the British government earnestly 
wished to bring about an amicable adjustment with the colonies, 
and if Franklin and the American leaders had been as sincere 
as Lord Howe and the British ministry, this might have been 
effected at that time. Sooner or later a separation was inevitable ; 
but it might have been delayed till it should have been naturally 
brought about with mutual good -will, as well as to the advantage 
of both countries. 

It has been said of Franklin, that 'in his public character, his 
words and his actions were ever at variance with each other.' In 
his first interview with Lord Chatham (which was during the 
intercourse with Lord Howe), upon Lord Chatham mentioning 
an opinion prevailing here, that America aimed at setting up for 
itself as an independent state, Franklin says, ' I assured him that 
having more than once travelled almost from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, and kept a great variety of company, eating, 
drinking, and conversing with them freely, I never had heard 
in any conversation, from any person, drunk or sober, the least 
expression of a wish for a separation, or hint that such a thing 
. would be advantageous to America.' Jonathan Boucher, indeed. 
Bays, that * of any settled plan to overturn the government at the 
beginning of the contest, Franklin should be acquitted. Such a 
plan had for years been formed by a junto in the northern colo- 
nies ; but they did not at first think him a proper man to be 
entrusted with so important a secret.' But after such a plan had 
been explicitly avowed, as it was in the ' American Whig ' nine 
years before the final breach, in a paper ascribed to Mr. Living- 
ston, it is scarcely possible that Franklin should have been igno- 
rani of what was preparing and expected. The passage is a very 
remarkable one : — 

' Courage, then, Americans ! The finger of God points out a mighty 
empire to your sons. We need not be discouraged. The angry cloud 
will soon be dispersed. The day dawns in which this mighty empire is 
to be laid by the establishment of a regular American constitution. All 
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no good could reasonably have been expected, from the limited 
powers with which they were provided, extending to nothing more 
than granting par-don on submission. This being all their au- 
thority, it availed nothing for Lord Howe to assure the committee 
who were sent to confer with him that any Act of Parliament 
deemed obnoxious by the colonies should undergo a revisal, and 
every just cause of complaint be removed, if they would only 
declare their willingness to submit to the authority of the British 
government. 

Mr. Adolphus has justly said, ^ that the Americans displayed a 
consummate proficiency in political intrigue, by appearing to 
retain sentiments of loyalty while their conduct evidently indi- 
cated a determination to renounce all subjection to the mother 
country. They contrived to advance with rapid steps in the path 
of revolt, yet to make Great Britain constantly appear the ag- 
gressor, and to retain the pretences of a pacific disposition, while 
they withstood every offer which had a tendency to terminate the 
subsisting differences. This they declared to be impossible.' In 
truth, they had rendered it so. Their policy was far-sighted, 
steady, and embarrassed by no scruples of any kind. That of 
the British government was weak and vacillating, its councils were 
divided, and never wise but when too late. It must have been a 
relief to Lord Howe when his attempt to open a communication 
\vith Washington was prohibited by a refusal on the part of that 
consummate politician to receive any letter which was not ad- 
dressed with the title and in the form due to the public rank and 
capacity which he held under the United States. The British 
admiral was then left to act in his proper vocation. Both he and 
his brother, however, had resolved to take the earliest opportunity 
.of resigning their respective commands, and not to act under Lord 
Carlisle, who came out as the head of a fresh commission, in 
which their names were included. Lady Howe upon this had 
written to Lord North, submitting it to his consideration whether 
it might not be proper to ask his Majesty's leave for him to quit 
his naval command, and leave accordingly was, with great reluc- 
tance, given. 

His return to England was delayed by the arrival of a French 
fleet. Lord Sandwich had said to him, in March, ' he did not 
think there was any probability then that France would declare 
openly for the Americans.' Before France announced to the 
British court its determlnalion of supporting them, twelve sail of 
the line and six frigates were equipped at Toulon, and in the 
middle of May that squadron, commanded by Count d'Estaing, 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar. Several of the largest class of 
ships then in use were in this fleet, one being of ninety guns, one 

of 
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action. Howe, who thought the weather-gage too great an ad- 
vantage to be given to a very superior enemy, manoeuvred in order 
to get to windward, but D'Estain^, unwilling to lose such an ad- 
vantage, persevered in keeping his windward position. Thus they 
continued two days, with the same wind, till the British admiral^ 
seeing that nothing was likely to be done but a repetition of the 
struggle for the weather-gage, determined to offer battle and 
engage the enemy to leeward. Whether D'Estaing meant to 
accept the challenge is not known, for a strong wind sprang up, 
and increasing shortly to a violent stfirm, dispersed both fleets, 
and damaged both so much that any attempt to renew this hostile 
demonstration was impossible. Some actions, highly honourable 
to the British, took place between single ships of the dispersed 
squadron. D'Estaing got into Boston, where he was so effec- 
tually protected by batteries and defensive works on every point 
and island in that beautiful harbour, that Lord Howe considered 
it hopeless to attack him there. As it appeared to him, also, from 
the shattered state of the French ships and the position they had 
taken up for repairing them, that they had no further intention 
of engaging in active hostilities, he proceeded to New York, re- 
ceived his leave of absence, and resigned the command of the 
Ai^erican station. He had found his health giving way in conse- 
quence of great fatigue, and more wearing anxiety, and he looked 
upon the object for which he had been sent to America as utterly 
hopeless of attainment. He thought himself ill used by the Ad- 
miralty ; and his brother, the general, had some time before given 
up the command of the army, being in like manner disgusted 
with the conduct of the Secretary for the American Department, 
Lord George Germain. Duriog the American war, indeed, our 
statesmen and our commanders, with a very few honourable 
exceptions, seem to have been equally demented. 

If Lord Howe had not at this time the confidence of the Ad- 
miralty, he possessed that of his officers in the highest degree; 
they regarded him as Uhe first man in his profession, the first 
sea officer in the world.' This is exaggerated praise, but they 
were sincere in bestowing it ; and he was as much respected and 
beloved for his candour, and probity, and equanimity, as he was 
esteemed for his professional skill. 

* Horace Walpole has said that Howe never made a friendship but at 
the mouth of a cannon. Here, however, he made one on service, which 
was as lasting as it was sudden. His predecessor, Admiral Shulham, 
had given an acting order to Lieutenant Curtis to command the Senegal 
sloop, and sent him to destroy some American privateers. He found it 
iiecessary to deviate from his instructions. On returning. Lord Howe 
had succeeded to the command. He was directed to send him his orders, 
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« 

gallant officer's own compoaition, consisting of a series of lettiers dn va- 
rious subjects, amounting to not less than four hundred. Their dates 
commence in the year 1776, and are carried on to 1799, the last written 
with his own hand, as every one of them are, sixteen days before his 
death.'— pp. 117-120. 

Lprd Howe and his. brother, says Sir John Barrow, had not 
much reason to be satisfied with the reception they met with from 
ministers on their return to England. Unfortunately, their case 
was taken up as a party question, and they were spoken of in 
parliament as ha\ing been sacrificed and betrayed. ' How was it 
possible,' said Mr. Fox, ^ to estimate the guilt of ministers who 
could tamely suffer an hostile squadron to carry unmolested de- 
struction to the British army in America ? The disgrace of a 
Burgoyne was, it seemed, to be atoned, by the defeat of a Howe.' 
In another speech he asked, ^ where, of all the commanders em- 
ployed by the ministry, was there one who had not Quarrelled 
with and left them in disgust?' Sir W. Howe attacked Lord G. 
Germain, with whose department he had been most concerned. 
He had resigned the command, he said, in consequence of a 
total disregard to his opinions and to his recommendation of me- 
ritcndous officers. The war had not been left to his management, 
and yet when he applied for instructions he had often been left 
without them to shift for himself at the opening of a campaign. 
He asked for a parliamentary inquiry, that the House and the 
nation might be enabled to form a just opinion and pronounce 
which was to blame, himself or the American Secretary. 

On a subsequent motion respecting the state of the navy. Lord 
Howe said the measures of the government were weak, incapable, 
and such as, if longer pursued, must terminate in the destruction 
of our naval power, and consequently of the country itself. At 
the close of his speech, adverting to the affair which it was well 
known that he and the administration had to settle, he * hoped he 
should be permitted to say thus much ; that he was deceived into 
his command ; that he was deceived while he retained it ; that, tired 
and disgusted, he desired permission to resign, and his situation on 
the whole had been such that a thorough recollection of what he 
had sufTered induced him to decline any wish of ever returning to 
a situation which might terminate in equal ill treatment, mortifi- 
cation and disgust. Such were his motives for resigning the com- 
mand, and for declining any future service so long as the present 
ministers remained in office, experience having convinced him 
that besides risking his honour and professional character, he 
could, under such counsels, lender no essential service to his 
country.' 

Lord Howe voted for Mr. Fox's motion of censure on the ad- 
ministration. 
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of Lord Howe's history, — ^which is indeed the least creditable part 
of it. In a letter to Congress about this time on the propriety of 
.terminating Burgojue's absence on parole, Washington said of 
that general, that he considered him, in his present frame of mind, 
rather as an ally of America, than as hostile to it. He might 
have said the same with equal truth of Lord Howe and the other 
officers who, refusing to serve under the existing administration, 
joined the ranks of opposition, and using every endeavour to clog 
the wheels of government, rendered more essential service to Ame- 
rica than she derived from the alliance of France and Spain and 
Holland. A more instructive history for posterity could not be 
written than that of the American war, its causes, and its conse- 
quences. 

Under the Rockingham**Administration Lord Howe was called 
upon to serve : he was appointed Admiral of the Blue, and 
made a British peer, by the title of Viscount Howe of Langar. 
His first business was to watch the Dutch fleet in the Texel ; 
and when driven by the weather from the North Seas, he 
received orders to cruize off Brest for the purpose of inter- 
cepting and giving battle to the combined fleet of France 
and Spain. He fell in with that fleet, but owing to the im- 
perfection of the code of signals, after all the pains he had 
bestowed on it, the inexperience or inattention of some of the 
captains,' and the very unequal sailing of his ships, which ' were 
as much in fault as the commanders,' he was unable to bring on 
an action. — It was not long before he received orders to take 
under his charge a convoy for the relief of Gibraltar, together 
with such outward-bound traders as should be ready and willing 
to accompany him. 

Since the siege of Malta by the Turks, no siege had ever 
been undertaken with such mighty preparations and carried on 
with such advantageous circumstances and determined perseve- 
rance as that of Gibraltar. The hope of recovering this place 
by the assistance of the French seems to -have been the chief' 
motive by which Spain was induced to join the alliance against 
England, having no jarring interests with England, no points of 
dispute, and not cause enough of complaint to supply matter 
witfi any appearance of truth for a plausible manifesto. A 
Spanish academician and professor, D. Ignacio Lopez de Ayala, 
published at this time a good history of Gibraltar. The tena- 
ckmsness, be said, of the English in retaining this place, the just 
determination of the Spaniards to recover it, their repeated 
attempts, and the discussions and protests concerning it in Con- 
grefiies and Parliaments, had rendered it not less famous than 
Uie Btrong^t and most important dties in Italy or Flanders. The 
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might cause. The expense of these floating batteries was esti- 
mated at 150,000Z. ' Cefameux siege,' says a French journalist^ 
' occupe toute V Europe aujourd'hui, et sera certainement tecenement 
de la guerre le plus interessant II est tres essentiel quil se 
fmissCy par les depenses enormes quil entraine, la quantite d-nommes 
et deforce navale quil occupe depuis trois ans,' With such pre- 
parations and such ample means^ the besiegers thought themselves 
siirj^. of success : the capture of Gibraltar by the floating batteries 
was exhibited in one of the theatres at Paris^ and the Count 
a Artois and, the Due de Bourbon went to serve as volunteers at 
ioe siege^ and to partake in the victory. The grand attack w&s 
hastened by the knowledge^ which the enemy had obtained^ that 
Lord Howe was on his way to relieve the fortress ; and the Ad- 
pfiiral Don Luis de Cordoba was despatched with the combined 
fleet to prevent this intended relief, and gave him battle. ' The 
conquest of Gibraltar,' says Sir John Barrow, ' would have given 
to the French and Spaniards the entire command of the Mediter- 
ranean : the national character and honour of Great Britain would 
have been lost with it, and om* influence to the eastward of the 
Strsdts annihilated.' 

On the l^th of September, 1782, the combined fleets entered 
the bay : — 

* It appeared,* says Colonel Drinkwater in his most interesting history 
of the siege, * as if they meant, previous to their final eflFort, to strike, if 
possible, a terror through their opponents, by displaying before us a more 
powerful armament than had probably ever been brought against any 
tbrtress. Forty- seven sail of the line, including three inferior two- 
deckers, ten battering ships, deemed perfect in design and esteemed in- 
viiicible, carrying 212 guns, innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb 
catches, cutters, gun and mortar boats, and smaller craft for disembark- 
ing men — these were assembled in the bay. On the land side were 
strong batteries and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy ordnance, and 
protected by an army of nearly 40,000 men, commanded by a victorious 
and active general of the highest reputation, and animated by the pre- 
sence df the two princes of the royal blood of France, with other digni- 
fied personages, and many of their own nobility. Such a naval and 
military spectacle most certainly is not to be equalled in the annals of 
war. From such a combinationof power and favourable concurrent cir- 
cumstances, it was natural enough that they should anticipate the most 
glorious consequences. Indeed their confidence in the effect to be pro- 
duced by the battering ships passed all bounds, and in the enthusiasm 
excited by the magnitude of their preparations, it was thought criminal 
even to whisper a doubt of their success.* 

The garrison consisted of little more than 7000 effective men, 
including the marine brigade, but they were veterans in the ser- 
vice, had been long habituated to the effects of artillery, were well 
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about noon^ their firing became powerful and well-directed^ and 
the garrison suffered accordingly, being especially annoyed by a 
flanking and reverse fire from the land. But totally disregarding 
the enemy on that side/ the artillery directed their sole attention 
to the floating batteries. The assailants, however, received so 
little damage, that their sanguine hopes of success were not abated 
for a considerable time. For some hours, indeed, the attack and 
defence Vere so equally well supported, as to show little or no 
appearance of superiority in the cannonade on either side. But 
about two o'clock the enemy began to lose heart, seeing that the 
battering ship which carried the admiral's flag, and had the 
engineer on board, began to smoke on the side exposed to the 
garrison. They continued their fire, however, and were encou- 
raged by perceiving that the fortification had received some da- 
mage. But the garrison were cheered with more reason, for they 
saw that the smoke from the upper part of the flag-ship was pre- 
vailing, notwithstanding the constant application of water, and 
that the admiral's second was in the same condition. By seven 
o'clock, the Italian officer says, all the hopes of the assailants 
vanished. Their firing slackened. By eight o'clock it had almost 
ceased. Rockets were throwia up as signals of distress. ^ The 
red-hot balls had by this time taken such effect, that the enemy 
now thought of nothing but saving the crews, and the boats of the 
combined fleet were immediately sent on that pitiable service.' 
Our artillery at this time must have caused dreadful havock 
among them. An indistinct clamour, with lamentable cries and 
groans, proceeded (during the short intervals of cessation) from 
all quarters ; and a little before midnight a wreck floated in with 
twelve men, all who had escaped out of three score, which were 
on board their launch. Though sure that they had an advantage 
over the enemy, the garrison were hot yet aware how complete a 
victory had been gained. 

About an hour after midnight the battering ship upon which 
the red-hot shot first produced an effect, burst into flames, and 
by two o'clock she appeared as one continued blaze from stem to 
stern. The light was equal to noonday, and enabled our artillery 
to point their guns with the utmost precision. Between three 
and four o'clock, six others of these batteries were on fire. ' They 
were so close to the walls, the Italian officer says, that the balls 
pierced into them full three feet ; but the holes made in these 
solid beds of green timber closed up after the shot, and for want 
of air it was long before the fire balls produced their effect. 
It was honourable, indeed, for the garrison thus to have obtained 
one of the completest defensive actions that has ever been re- 
corded, and over the most formidable floating batteries that had 
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iix of the battering sbips were still in flames. Three of 
them blew up before eleven o'clock ; the other three burnt to the 
water's eilgc, the mag^azines having been wetted before the prin- 
dpal officer* had quitted the ships. The Spanish iidmiral did not 
leave his ship till nearly midnight, the other officers much earliep; 
There remained two battering ships, which the conqueror liopeflfj 
to save ' as glorious trophies of his success,' but Bne of thei 
expectedly burst out inflames, and shortly afterwards blew up; 
and tlie other, when it was found impracticable to preserve it, was 
burnt by our sailors. 

The French, who jest at everything, made a jest of this awful 
defeat. They said, ' Ce nest pas le Cheeal de Bois qui cefle Jbis 
a prM Troye, c'est Troye qui a brule le Cheval de Bois.' Another 
jest was circulated 'que dans .voii aimable gaiete, c'csl permis, dit 
on, M.le Comle d'Artois hii-meme. On veirt qu'il ait dit a la 
Reine qiie la hatlerie qui avoit fait le plus de mal dans le siege, 
avoU ele sa batterie de cuisme. En effet, on pretend que les 
nfficiers Espagnols, furt subres naiureUement et peu accmitvmt'S a 
la bonne there, gagnoient fr^quemment des indigestions a I' excellent 
table qui ienoit S. A. Royals' 

It was upon the Spaniards that the loss liad fallen, and the 
Spaniards are a people whom no losses can cast down. Com- 
plete as the destruction of their floating batteries had been, neither 
this utter discomfiture, nor the great expenditure of men and 
means, abated their hope of eventually succeeding in the siege. 
Their operations on the land side were still carried on ; the 
mortar-boats bombarded the garrison, and the combined fleet 
remained at anchor in the bay. They knew that Lord Howe 
was on the way with a convoy, and they were determined to oppose 
the relief of the garrison. The great superiority of their force 
might have justified their expectatiniis against any other op])onent ; 
and they once more persuaded themselves that if Gibraltar were 
impregnable by force of arms, it might certainly be subdued' by 
famine. Twice before, and under more urgent circumstances, that 
expectation had been frustrated, first by Rodney, and afterwards 
by Admiral Darby. It was not till he was off the southern coast 
of Portugal that Lord Howe received intelligence of the enemy's 
defeat in this grand attack, and the destruction of the floating 
latteries, at the same time he was advised' that the combined fleet 
liad taken their station in the bay to prevent if possible the 
intended relief. He had sailed from Spithead two days before 
that memorable victory, and his fleet might well be called 
BpUodid — the number of ships, when the convoy was assembled, 
UQounting to 1 83 sail — but the force with which he had to contend 
was as three to two, compared with his own. 

TOL. LXII. NO. CXKin. B Oa 
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)n the JOtli of October Lord Howe learnt from tUe consul at 

' that the combined fleets were then anchored in Algezirai 

and that they consisted of 50 sail of the line. Knowing of 

uproach, the Spanish admiral had ordered Lis ships to lie at 

anchor, readj to weigh at the shortest notice. They were 

.ituated on the 10th, when a fresh westerly wind sprung up. 

.- sunset the gale increased, and at midnight it blew a hurri- 

At daybreak a Spanish two-decker was seen in a cri}^le<l 

, close in-shore. She soon grounded, and struck to the gar- 

„, hoisting an English jack over her own colonrs. This vessel 

ved to be the San Miguel, 72, which had been one of the 

ling ships when the combined floets appeared in the English 

nel. When the day cleared, the whole fleet was seen in 

disorder. Two were driven on their own shore, two other* 

fl'e eastward. There remained in the bay forty sail of the 

, and three of fifty-four or fifty-six guns. With them the 

nish admiral put to sea on the I3th, for the protection of ihg 

ships which bad been driven to the eastward, and in the hope 

he might intercept the English convoy. It was oh the 1 1th 

. the British fleet entered the Struts, the convoy taking the 

and though the enemy's signals for their approach were made 

J in the afternoon, there was no appearance of opposition to 

r intended movements. ' But the opportunity was lost,' Lord 

^_. ,ve says in his official lelter, 'owing to the want of timely 

attention to the circumstances of the navigation.' ' The masten 

pf the transports, either from inattention to signals, or disregard 

of their instructions, or from not being fully aware of the strength 

o{ tiie current constantly setting into the Mediterranean, were 

■ble to fetch Rosia Bay : the consequence was that only four of 

m got into their appointed anchoring station and landed their 

^B.' The rest with the fleet passed to the eastward into the 

diterranean. Early on the 12th, Curtis sailed in the Latona 

Jlform Lord Howe of what had befallen the enemy's fleet on 

I night of the 10th. They had cleared Europa Point, and 

F-re perfectly becalmed during the night off Malaga, while Howe 

and the convoy were to the eastward of the Rock. 

The knowledge which Howe bad acquired in the Dolphin 
frigate, thirty years before, of the navigation of the Straits, the 
•et of the currents in the centre, and of the eddies on the 
Gibraltar and Barbary shores, he had now an opportunity of 
bringing into use. 

' Lord Howe, 'as usual, makes no parade in his public dispatch, nor, 
from what is staled therein, would any one be led to conclude otherwise 
than that everything went on smoothly, and that the transports and 
store-shipe ^e,.g conducted into port with all imaginable facility. He 

only 
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only says that, " in ihe momiiig of tlie 14th, the fleet being to the aouthn. I 
ward of the enemy, six or seven leagues, and the wind changing soon 
after to the eastward, the opportunity was taken to pass such of the 
store-shipB, as were then with the fleet, into the bay; that on the llth 
the rest of the Btore-ships were likewise anchored in Rosia Bay ; the 
troops embarked in thu ships of n'ar, together with a large supply of 
powder from the fleet, being landed at the same time; and the wants of 
the garrison thus amply provided for in every respect, I proposed taking 
advantage immediately of the easterly wind for returning through the 
Straita to the westward." This however was considered aa a masterly 
movement ; it was quite certain that the combined fleet, so very superior 
in numbers, could not du otherwise than make a show to follow him; 
he therefore drew them down off Cape Sparte!, thus giving time and 
scope for the store and provision ships to laud their cargoes unmolested, 
while a fair opening was also afforded for tlieir return out of the Straits 
to proceed to England.'— pp. 149, 150. 

A partial action ensued on the IQth. At break of day the 
combined fleet was seen at a. little distance to the N.W,, when 
the British fleet was so nearly belween Europa and Ceuta points, 
that there was not space to form an order of battle on either tack, 
Howe therefore repassed the Straits, followed by the enemj^J 
Colonel Drinkwater observes somewhat invidiously on this occft-^* * 
sion, that ' though fully convinced of the prudence of his lord- 
ship's conduct, it was no very pleasing prospect for a British 
gaiTison to behold a British fleet, though inferior in force, lead 
the enemy.' But it would have been an act of madness, as Sir 
John Barrow observes, to have brought on an engagement with 
a disparity in numbers of thirty-four sail of the line to forty-four 
in BO narrow a space, and in the midst of a perpetual ctirrent, 
and where the Spaniards, being in possession of both shores, had 
numerous ports to retreat to where they could refit, whereas 
Gibraltar offered no relief for a disabled fleet, which indeed 
would be little able to work up to it against the current. Though 
the relief of Gibraltar had not been distinguished by a victory, 
it was a service of considerable importance, and Lord Howe had 
performed it with characteristic ability and discretion. The Great 
Frederick wrote him a letter of congratulation upon it in hia 
own hand. But there was no subject on which the spirit of party 
manifested itself at that time with more intemperance than upon 
the affairs of the navy. And the attempt to disparage Lord Hows 
on this occasion, as having shown his stem to the enemy, and de!v ■ 
clined an action which it was in his power to have brought ot%i| 
must have been less aimoying to a person of his calm and unpro^ 
tending character than the extravagant commendations which spoke 
of the defence aud the relief of Gibraltar in the same sentence, as 
exalting the military and naval glory of the nation, and destined 
E 2 to 
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bad, and indifferent. Upon this Lord Howe observed, that ' he 
could not Bubscribe to ihe mode Lis lordship look of estimating 
the naval strength of Great Britain ; good and indifferent, a pru- 
dent man would think was stretching the account to the utmost 
verge of show, indeed he could hardly say, utility; but to include 
the bad in the statement would be dangerous computation indeed.' 

Upon the overihrow of the Coalition, when Mr. Pitt became 
minister. Lord Howe was again called to the Admirnlty, and thus 
'a second time brought into an ofSce for the duties of which he 
iiad little relish, and probably for some of them,' says his biogra- 
pher, ' as little qualification,' But for Sir John Barrow's re- 
marks upon that ofEice, and the administration of naval affuirs, the 
reader must be referred to the bonk itself, where it is treated at 
ainsiderable length, with full knowledge of the subject in all its 
bearings. Lord Howe remained at the Admiralty till the year 
17S8, when Mr. Pitt's parsimony determining to keep down the 
navy estimates below what the veteran admiral knew was neces- 
sary for keeping the fleet in that state of efficiency which the 
honour and the interests of the country required, induced him to 
resign. A month after his resigni^tion, the king, in acknowledg- 
ment of his many and important services, was pleased to create 
him an Earl ol Great Britain ; and at the same time bestowed oft 
him the title of Baron Howe of Langar, in Nottingham, to d^j I 
scend to his eldest daughter and her heirs male. ;, | 

In 1790, upon the dispute with Spain concerning Nootka Sound, 
Earl Howe was appointed to command in the Channel Soundings, 
or wherever his Majesty's seirice should require, and the peculiar 
mark of distinction of hoisting the Union flag at the main was 
conferred on him — being the first instance of such an honour 
since Admiral Benbow, in I7OI. When the difference with 
Spain had been accommodated, he was ' suffered to remain un- 
molested by the cares of office or of naval command, in the en- 
joyment of rural dissipation ; but whether engaged in business or 
pleasure his thoughts and feelings were as irrevocably turned 
to naval concerns as the needle to the Pole.' On the death of 
Rodney, in 1792, he was appointed to succeed him as Vice- 
Admiral of England, an honorary situation with which he n'as 
highly gratified. He was now a.dvanced in years, and much 
afQicted with the gout, which almost annually attacked him, and 
sometimes threatened his head and stomach. His work, however, 
was not yet done, and he was called upon thus late in life to more 
arduous and important services than he had ever hitherto per- 
formed. Upon the breaking out of the war with France, he was 
appointed in February, 1793, once more to the Channel fleet. 
TJiat war hatl not taken us unprepared. ' Our dock-yards had 
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On the 2nd of May they put to sea. On the 4th, Lord Howe, 
having advanced with the several convoys as far as the Lizard, de- 
tached Montague with them, and proceeded for Usliant. The 
Latona and the Phaeton had been in the morning; to look into 
Brest. They discovered one ship of the line with two frigates 
and two brigs at anchor in Camarel Bay, and twenty-two large 
ships were clearly seen within the Goulet, with a considerable 
number of smaller vessels. The French were expecting a very 
large and valuable convoy from North America and the West 
Indies, and the fleet continued cruizing in foggy and blowing 
weather in hopes of intercepting it. On the 19th, being close 
in with Ushant, the Latona and Phaeton again looked into Brest ; 
it was then found that the enemy's fleet had put to sea, and an 
American vessel reported that it consisted of twenty-four sail of 
the line and ten frigates, that they had sailed on the 17tb, and 
that their object was to protect the expected convoy. On the 
25th] after a fruitless search for the enemy, two French corvettes, 
steering after the fleet on the supposition that it was their own, 
were taken and destroyed. Lord Howe could not send these and 
several other prizes and recaptures into any port without lessening 
his too little strength in frigates. He now stood under easy sail 
looking for the enemy's fleet in the direction where they were 
supposed to be; and on the morning of May 28, several French 
ships were disco\'ered very far distant in the south-cast, the wind 
then blowing fresh from the south by west, with a rough sea. 

The battle, which commenced on the 28th of May, and takes 
its name from the 1st of June, on which day it was brought to an 
end, was the most splendid and important service of the many 
which Earl Howe accomplished in the course of his long career. 
His biographer therefore gives the admiral's own account of the 
transactions of the three days, as recorded in his private jflMrnal, 
written with his own hand, a valuable document, wiiich it has 
been deemed proper and fitting to give entire without addition or 
alteration. ' Of the engagement itself,' Sir John Barrow says, 
'httle in addition need be said, after the minute and circum- 
stantial detail entered into by Mr. James, the indefatigable and 
accurate historian of naval actions.' The details occupy not less 
than sixty pages in that valuable work. Mr. Locker has not 
^ven a memoir of Lord Howe, declining health having compelled 
him to leave unfinished a work which he had begun so welt, and 
for which he was so singularly Well qualified. His volume, how- 
ever, contains an account of this battle, written with characteristic 
perspicuity and animation. It was a battle which rather resem- 
bled the long sea-fights in Charles II. 's reign than the victories 
of Rodney and Nelson. The French never before fought better. 
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In August Lord Howe resumed the command of the Channel 
fleet, and put to sea on the 3rd of September, to cover our out- 
Ward and homeward convoys ; and ' probably,' says his biographer, 
' to impress the enemy with a proper idea of our naval superiority 
and resources, in being able to send out a fleet of such magnitude 
so speedily after the great victory of the 1st of June. But he 
was now an old man, his health was broken, and in October he 
renewed his request to be relieved in the command of the fleet, 
the important duties of which, he said, his infirmities rendered 
him unable to discharge.* He obtained leave to go to Bath, for 
the use of the waters there, from which he had formerly found 
benefit ; but his application on this account to the Admiralty 
' produced,' he says, •' so serious a requisition from the goodness 
of the King, as compelled him to resume his painful situation, 
though the inconveniences of a winter campaign were dispensed 
with.' Yet, infirm as he was, information having been received, 
in the Spring of 1793, that a French fleet of thirty-two sail of the 
line, and several frigates, had put to sea from Brest, he imme- 
diately hoisted his flag in the Queen Charlotte, and sailed with 
a superior force in quest of them, as also to provide for our con- 
voys. This was the last time his flag was up. The Ffench sus- 
tained so much damage in a heavy gale that they returned to 
Brest, and Lord Howe having ascertained this returned to Spit- 
head. From that time he was permitted to remain on shore for 
his health's sake. Feeling then how little likely it was that he 
should ever again be able to hoist his flag, and yet not being al- 
lowed to resign, he made ' a voluntary surrender of those advan- 
tages which every commander-in-chief, before and after him/ 
whether on shore or afloat, had considered his due, and made no 
scruple in appropriating to himself/ With this view he re-- 
quested that, Vfor the future appointment of the ships of the 
Channel fleet, the instructions might be communicated by direct 
intercourse with the Admiralty, instead of passing them through 
him, whereby (said he) the profits the commanders of the ships 
may derive from their good fortune will centre among themselves 
alone.' 

In March, 1796, he was appointed General of Marines, on 
the decease of Admiral Forbes, 'having gained it,' he says, 'by 
the least eligible of all titles, that of age and survivorship, in a 
state not much more active than that of my predecessor.' At 
this time Lord Chatham * retreated from the Board of Admiralty, 
for reasons which Lord Howe pretended not to know.' He 
augured well of his successor. Lord Spencer, saying of him, ' he 
is a young man of singular probity and worth, has much ap- 
plication, and I believe intelligent capacity ; and those who may 

have 
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the naval history of Great Britain, such was the high opinion en- 
terlained, both by the King; and the government, of his influence 
over the officers and men, that recourse was had to him, though 
at that time he had actually resigned all naval command.' At once 
he obeyed the rail, for ' though unable to boasl of the mem sana 
m corpore sano, yet his mind was aa sound, his heart as whole, 
anil his intellects as clear, as at any preiioas period of his life.' Sir 
John Barrow has properly introduced into his work a general view 
(if the naval mutinies of that eventful year. Lord Howe's name being 
soiatimatelyconnected witli their commencement and termination. 
We can but briefly touch upon that most important subject. 

It appears from liis correspondence, that a few years before the 
mutiny broke out. Lord Howe had perceived that the seamen were 
become discontented, and he ' did not scruple to lay the blame on 
the captains, who kept their men as prisoners on board when they 
came into harbour, while ihey themselves spent great part of their 
time on shore, leaving the command of their ships to subordinate 
officers.' In December, 1794, a letter, signed ' A Delegate,' 
was addressed to Lord Bridport, then second in command (Lord 
Howe being absent), from the crew of the Culloden, 74, then in 
a state of mutiny. It stated thai they would surrender on the 
following conditions:—' A new ship, or the old one docked, or 
all the people at present between decks draughted on board of 
different ships, or as your lordship shall think proper ; and your 
lordship's word and honour not to punish any man concerned in 
the present business, or to mention or remember it hereafter.' 
This mutiny was solely occasioned by their apprehension that 
the ship was not sea-worthy, in consequence of her having been 
aground. Lord Howe's remark upon this was, ' T hope the dis- 
tnrbance on board the Culloden will have been happily, as I con- 
ceive it ought to be, firmly resisted. The means, I am conscious, 
are delicate in execution, but I can hardly imagine consequences 
more necessary to be guarded against than those not unlikely to 
be espcctctl from the introduction of Delegates among ua !' The 
captain of the Culloden (afterwards Sir Thomas Troubridge) 
hod applied for a court-martial on ten of the ringleaders, before, 
as it seems, they had proposed their conditions to Lord Bridport; 
tutd the event was, that two were acquitted, and eight sentenced to 
be hanged ; five of these were executed on board the Cullo<len 
at Spithcad, the other three received the king's pardon. Consi- 
deriug Uie impression on the men's minds concerning the state of 
the ship, they ought all to have been pardoned ; and probably they 
would have been so, bad it depended either upon Lord Howe or 
Lord Bridport. In September, 1795, there were some disturbances 
is the Ceesar, and I^ird Howe condemned the policy of removing 

numbers 
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sued for procuring a redress they had no hope of obtaining by 
any other means. The second race of mutineers had no bond of 
moral union^ and their strength therefore proved but weakness. 
They hoisted the bloody flag, and they fired into two of the king's 
ships when escaping from them j but when they saw that prepa- 
rations were made for reducing them by force, they became sen- 
sible of their guilt and their danger; ship after ship deserted 
Parker and his associates in the tyranny which the leaders of the 
mutiny now exercised over the men ; the bloody flag disappeared 
from every ship's mast-head ; the Sandwich, in which Parker had 
established his head-quarters, was brought by the crew under the 
guns of the fort at Sheerness ; Parker was brought to trial, con- 
victed, and executed ; and twenty-two others of the worst descrip- 
tion underwent the same just sentence of the law. 

* It is remarkable enough, that in this daring and outrageous mutiny^ 
when the most extravagant demands were put forth, the words impress* 
ment and flogging never, even here, escaped the hps of the delegates, 
any more than at Portsmouth ; neither of these, it would seem, were 
considered by them as naval grievances: and as to flogging, that 
punishment, during the mutiny] of the Nore, was more severely and 
more frequently exercised than by the most rigorous commander of a 
ship of war.' — p. 350. 

Impressment and flogging, however, are neither to be condemned 

nor justified upon the same grounds. Both are considered with 

great ability and good feeling in a book,* published a few years 

ago, by Admiral (then Captain) Griffiths. It is there shown how 

much has been done to improve the condition of the seamen, and 

how much remains to be done for improving it still farther, and 

rendering it what it ought to be. Impressment would be no longer 

needed when it was known that all due regard was paid to the 

comfort and well-being of the men ; that they were subject to a 

just and necessary discipline, but not to unnecessary privations 

and restraint, not to capricious hard usage, not employed in 

troublesome and useless work, in frivolous occupations, merely 

for the sake of occupying them, and of allowing them no leisure. 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington that ' being shown over a 

man-of-war in which the polishing system was established in full 

force, he observed that it was pretty to look at, but that it lacked 

one thing, for he had not seen a smile on the countenance of any 

one man in the ship.' If there were an end of these vexations, if 

Blue Peter were never hoisted without the most plain and evident 

necessity — ^if there were to be no more of that forced energy, that 

continual tension, to which the men were subjected during the last 

* Impressment fully Considered, with a view to its gradual Abolition. - By Cap- 
tain Ans9lm John Griffiths, B.N. 

war 
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Lnrda Howe, St. Vincent, auU Nelson, it mny not be out of place, or 
unintCTCsting, to Bidil a few words on their distinctive chnracters and the 
modes respectively pursued by them in carrying on their profesEJoful 
duties, In the extensive sense of all three -being skilful and accom- 
plished flag-officers, thoroughly experienced lu every branch of the serti 
vice — who, by their superior knowledge, energy, and zeal, in introducing 
and maintaining good order and discipline in the fleet— may be cousin 
dered pretty nearly on an equality ; and it is perhaps not tw» much to 
say, they have done more towards elevating the character of the profes- 
sion than any or all of their predecessors; perhaps it may also with 
truth be said, and not without a feeling of regret, 

" Farewell, with them. 

The hope of such hereafter" 

'Howe unquestionably led the way. He was his own sole instructor 
ill nuval mutters — not brought up in any particular school — hardly in- 
deed can it be said there was any school in the early part of his career. 
Whatever he gained, from the various commanders under whom lie 
served, must have been by comparison, observation, and reflection. At 
that time there was very little system obaevved in the navy, and still less 
of science. Naval tactics, evolutions, and signals were tl'ien hut feebly 
creeping into use, in humble imitation of the French, and hod made but 
slow progresa— rarely attempted indeed to be carried into practice ex- 
cept by one individual — the talented and unfortunate Kempeufelt, who 
perished in the Royal George. After him, Howe seriously took them 
up, and never lost sight of these important objects until he had com- 
pleted a system which long bore the name of " Howe's Signals." In 
the perfecting of this system he was indefatigable — whether on shore or 
afloat, theoretically or practically this favourite and most useful object 
was uppermost in his mind. It is scarcely necessary to repeat that 
Howe was professionally and characteristically bold, cool, and decisive — 
» thorough seaman in theory and practice — and his knowledge was 
conveyed to others mostly by mildiieas, persuasion, and tlie force of 
eiample. 

' In tactics and in discipline St. Vincent was a disciple of Howe. In 
giving his opinion on the expediency of a night action witli a superior 
euemy, the former decided against ir, on the groHnd of being in such a' 
Mse deprived of the great advantage of Howe's signals. In discipline', 
die scholar may be said to have carried his mode of instruction beyond 
the master. Wliere Howe was patient, gentle, indulgent, and kind, by 
which he won nie attachment of both officers and seamen, St. Vincent, 
ii'iis rigorous, pcremjitory, and resolute, rigidly maintaining that the life 
wid soul of navai discipline waa obedience — his favourite word was 
"kediema. The one attained hia object by pursuing the sitaviler in 
lodo — the other by the forlitcr in re. The mutinous seamen at Ports- 
mouth, but half subdued, were at once completely reduced to order by 
^e kind and gentle treatment of, and the confidence they placed in. 
Lord Howe. The mutiny in the fleet off Cadiz no sooner sprung up 
lh«n it waa crushed by the prompt and vigorous measures of Lord St, 
Viocent, whose determined and resolute conduct, on that occasion, was 
NO. cixin. 1' absolutely 
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influence alluded to in any way to interfere with his professional duties. 
Whenever such demanded his presence, all pleasures and indulgences 
gave way ; neither these nor the least care of life occupied for a moment 
a share in his thoughts. A passionate and insatiable love of fame was 
the '* spur" to Nelson's " noble mind." To be " Crowned with Laurel 
or covered with Cypress" — ** a Peerage or Westminster Abbey" — " Vic- 
tory or Westminster Abbey" — these were the words^ the signal for each 
terrible conflict. He never anticipated defeat, but went into bsjttle with 
the full conviction he was to conquer or die. The wards were the ebul- 
lition of that feeling, which carried his feeble frame through exertioqp 
and energies, that nothing short of his ardent and spiritual nature could 
have supported. The strength and elasticity of his mind got complete 
control over bodily pain and infirmity. These in the scale of human 
affliction were to him as nothing, when in sight or pursuit of an enemy. 
An ambitious love of distinction, a thirst for the acquisition of honours, 
or a glorious death, was the ruling passion, and his destiny led him to 
experience them all. Conqueror of '' a hundred fights," he died at last, 
as all true heroes would wish to do, in the arms of victory ! 

' Howe, on the contrary, was exempt entirely from amlntion of that 
kind. He was less of an egotist than almost any man in his station of 
life. The results of his actions were considered by him in no other 
light than as they affected his country ; he speaks only of the duty he 
owes to his king and his country, and to the good of the naval service. 
He never appears to think of honours nor to court distinction. The 
earldom conferred on him was received with indifference ; the ofier of a 
marquisate was rejected as coming immediately from the minister, in 
lieu of an honour promised by his sovereign ; but the Garter he consi- 
dered as an ostensible mark of the king's approbation, and the Medal 
and Chain equally so, and therefore felt it due to the royal donor to irear 
them on all occasions. Thus it also was with Lord St. Vincent's Star 
of the Bath, which he always wore on his morning as well as on his 
evening dress, as an honourable distinction conferred for his services by 
his sovereign. 

* Howe sought for no pension nor any remuneration of a pecuniary 
nature for his long and meritorious services, and murmured not at those 
who obtained rewards for deeds far less brilliant than his own. The 
only complaint he appears ever to have uttered, was on account of the 
neglect of the Admiralty towards the more humble but not less valuably 
instruments who had faithfully served under him. Of his military cha- 
racter there never was, nor could there be, but one opinion. His moral 
conduct through life, his love of truth and sense of justice, were uni- 
versally admitted; he was generous, humane, kind-hearted, and chari- 
table ; always manifesting an eagerness to do good. In politics he was 
a Tory, but no party man ; a true patriot, he was sensitively alive to the 
honour of his king and country. In one word. Lord Howe was a man 
in all the relations of social life, 

INTEGER VITJE SCELERISQUE FURUS. 

f-pp, 425-432. 
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This may be what they all mean ; but he who writes thus is 
an honest man who will not lay perjury upon his soul, and there 
is something in the sanctity of an oath yet. We may be in the 
fereward of the fashion ; but we have had some little experience, 
and we have seen one ready to dispose of his enemy by any means, 
however foul, one whom no consideration of humanity could 
touch, hesitate and turn pale when obliged to call on God to 
bear witness that the lie on his lips was the truth. In this im- 
proving age there is an inclination to tamper with these safeguards 
rather overmuch, and it is not the less dangerous for being sanc- 
tioned by some well-meaning persons. Let us pause before we 
break down what is still a barrier to conscientious men. But to 
our autobiographer's pedigree. 

The family of which he is the representative emigrated into 
Yorkshire from Waterton, in the island of Axeholme, in Lin- 
colnshire ; and, as if in illustration of the name and their otter- 
crest, Walton Hall, where his ancestors have been for some 
centuries, stands also upon an island, surrounded by a lake of 
twenty-five acres in extent, in the well-wooded and securely wall- 
girt park. Through his grandmother, on the father's side, he 
comes, in a direct line, from Sir Thomas More ; and by the mother's 
side he is akin to ' the Bedingfelds, of Oxburgh, to the Charltons, 
of Hazelside, and the Swinburnes, of Capheaton,' — all of them 
families which would have rejoiced the heart of Master Mum- 
blazon himself. 

' In remote times,' says Mr. Waterton, * some of my ancestors were 
sufficiently notorious to have had their names handed down to posterity. 
They fought at Cressy, and at Agincourt, and at Marston Moor. Sir 
Robert Waterton was governor of Pontefract Castle, and had charge of 
King Richard II.' — [Not when the unhappy monarch was murdered 
we hope.] — * Sir Hugh Waterton was executor to his sovereign's will, 
and guardian to his daughters. Another ancestor was sen^ into France 
by the king, with orders to contract a royal marriage. He was allowed 
thirteen shilhngs a-day for his trouble ana travelling expenses. Another 
was Lord Chancellor of England, and preferred to lose his head rather 
than sacrifice his conscience. Another was master of the horse, and 
was deprived both of his commission and his estate, on the same account 
as the former. His descendants seemed determined to perpetuate their 
claim to the soil ; for they sent a bailiff once in every seven years to 
dig up a sod on the territory. I was the first to discontinue this sep- 
tennial act, seeing law and length of time against us.' — p. xvi. 

The Watertons were a race of good old English gentlemen, 
holding fast the faith of their fathers, and clinging to it the more 
devotedly, the more they endured for its sake — 

* The darker their fortune, the brighter their pure love bum'd, 
Till shame into glory, till fear into zeal was turh'd.' 

Part 
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(b9 r have already told the public in a printed letler) would rather run 
the riak of going to hell with St. Edward the Cunfessor, Venerable 
Bede, and St, ThomftH of Canterbury, than make u dash ut heaven in 
company with Harry VUl., Queen BesB, and Dutch William.' — pp. 

This is a downright honest Roman Catholic confession of faith ; 
and, though the shades of ' Queen Bess ' and ' Dutch William ' 
may be rather scandalised at finding themselves in such close in- 
timacy with that of ' Harry VI H,,' we cannot but admire the 
tact with which those names are associated in contrast with those 
of Mr. Waterton's Saints. He may say what he will of Ueatf 
Vni., whowas a mere monstrous persomficalion of sensuality, 
affecting ibe greatest scruples of conscience, and perpetrating, 
under the mtksk of decorum, the naost cold-blooded cruelties in 
order to gratify his appetite. The wits of Italy were not far 
wrong when they compared him to Caligula, Nero, and Domi- 
tian. Henry did not, indeed, exhibit the open profligacy of the 
Romans, for the 'jealous ruthless tyrant' was a consummate hy- 
pocrite ; but he was equally the slave of Ills passions, and not less 
truculent when they were roused. His innocent victim might 
have been alluded to less harshly. The ' bosom lass ' — the ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and spotless Anne Boleyn — the mother of 
Elizabeth — she whose only fault appears to have been, that — 

' She was too fond of her most filthy bargab,' 
paid the penalty of the pomp of her gilded hour, and her suffer- 
ings might have secured respect, at least, from one whose family 
had tasted of the tyranny of that bloody king. But thus it is that 
party spirit, especially if it be tinged with a dash of fanaticism, 
lenders men callous tu the undeserved pangs of those who have 
been the cause of the propagation of opposite opinions. 

With sucii uncompromising sentiments, political, as well as 
religious, we may easily imagine the reciprocal love and affection 
ivhich the lords of Walton Hall and Oliver Cromwell must have 
entertained for each other. The latter, though he did not ' make 
a breach in their battlement,' seems to have consoled himself per- 
sonally for bis disappointment, by a feat somewhat similar to that 
of the Laird of Balmawhappic, when he answered the cannon 
of Stirling Castle, by discharging his horse-pistol ; for, according 
to Sir George Head, Oliver, when refused admittance, fired hi* 
pistol at the oaken gate of Walton Hall, wherein his bullet is 
still to be seen. His followers avenged the contumacy more, 
substantially, by making prey of all the chattels that could travel 
upon four legs. 

Mr. Waterton has not yet done with the hero of the Boyne,, 
but beatuws upon him a kick at parting — after this fashion : — 

' Dutch 
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The scene was now to be cliaiiETcd. The progress of the arms 
of the French Repubhc had rendered it no longer safe for the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus to remain in their celebrated 
college at Liege ; and n relaxation of the penal laws having taken 
place, the self-banished votaries, driven from their foreign pos- 
session, ventured to revisit their native land, where the generosity 
of Mr, Weld, of Lulivorth Castle, immediately offered them a 
resting-place. He directed the steps of these weary pilgrims to 
bis ' stately mansion of Stonjburst, near Clitheroe, in Lancashire, 
and bade them settle there ;' and to the care of this long-suffering 
commnnity Mr. Waterton's father, who had been educated at the 
Jesuits' College of St. Omer's, consigned his son. It is pleasing 
to observe the amiably grateful spirit which our autobiographer 
exhibits whenever he speaks of his revered and beloved tutors : — 

' Voltaire had said repeatedly that he could not subvert Christianity 
until he had destroyed the Jesuits. Their -suppression was at last 
effected ; partly by his own impious i\Titingfl, and partly by the inlrigues 
of kept mistresses at the different courts, who joiued their influence to 
the already enormous power in the hands of the infidel ministers of the 
day. The woes unutterable which these poor followers of Jesus Christ 
had to endure at the hnnds of the wretches who had cauFed the breaking 
up of their order, seemed to have made no aheralion in their disposi- 
tion; for, on my arrival at Slonyhurst, I found them mild and cheerful, 
and generous to all around them. During the whole of my stay with 
iheni (and I remained at their college till I was nearly twenty years old), 
1 never heard one single expression come from their lips that was not 
Biiited to the ear of a gentleman and a Christian. Their wBtchfulness 
over the morals of their pupils was bo inleuse, that I am ready to declare, 
were I on my deatli-hed, I never once had it in my power to open a 
book in which there was to be found a single paragraph of an immoral 
tendency. 

'My master was Father Clifford, a iiist cousin of the noble lord of that 
name. He had left the world, and all its alluring follies, that he might 
serve Almighty God more perfectly, and work his way with more se- 
curity up to the regions of etcnial bjies . After educating those intrusted 
li> his charge with a care and affection truly paternal, he burst a blood- 
vesEel, and retired to Palermo, for the benefit of a warmer climate. 
There he died the death of the just, in the habit of St. Ignatius. 

'One day, when I was in the class of poetry, and which was about two 
years before I left the college for goud and all, he called me up to his 
room. " Charles," said he to me, in a tone of voice perfectly irre- 
sistible, " I have long been studying your disposition, and I clearly 
foresee that nothing will keep you at home. You will journey into far 
ilistaut countries, where you will be exposed to many dangers. There is 
only one way for you to escape them. Promise me that, from tins day 
forward, you will never put your lips to wine, or to spirituous linuors. 
The sacrifice is nothing," added he, '" but, in the end, it will prove of 
incalculable advantage to you." I agreed to his enlightened proposal, 

and 
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many shop-windows, representing the author of the ' Wanderings' seated 
pp the bade of the crocodile, and some half-dozen of blac)c feUows tug- 
ging at the jaws of the latter by a rope. 

' Everybody is acquainted with the story of the crocodile, and some 
have been inclined to wonder at the particulars; but the narration, 
although evidently of a man of eager temperament, contains neverthe- 
less nothing, from beginning to end, that can be called improbable, or 
inconsistent with the feelings of an athletic lover of sport and a traveller. 
The wisdom of one nian is raised by heavy machinery, the spirits of 
another are elevated by a more mercurial process ; and such is the differ- 
ence between both, that either may be totally at a loss to reconcile the 
taster and habits of the other to plain reason : neither is it easy to ima- 
gine a rational creature submitting to voluntary exile and hardships, 
suffering hunger and thirst, and even braving peril and death, in pursuit 
of objects for which an individual himself entertains not a grain of in- 
terest. The mere matter of fact in question is so extremely simple — so 
obvious in its relation to cause and effect, and akin to the moral and 
pjliy^ical qualifications of the person concerned, that the shortest possible 
acquaintance, even a passing glance at his frame and manners, are suffi- 
cient, even if doubt on the subject did exist, immediately to dispel it. 
That he did ride the crocodile, precisely in the manner he says he did, 
I have no manner of doubt whatever ; for, in fact, what was to hinder 
him ? The beast had gorged his bait, and six or seven men were haul- 
ing at a long rope and iron hook, the latter made fast in his entrails ; in 
such a predicament on he was forced to go, no thanks to him : kick he 
could not, nor was it altogether convenient to turn round to bite. The 
plain tale goes no farther than to say, that the animal, being in this 
helpless state, and so perfectly secured by trammels as to be deprived of 
all manner of power, — he whose hopes and anxieties had been tantalised 
for three whole days and nights in the endeavour to catch him, now, in 
the moment of exultation, at the heel of the hunt, he, a Leicester fox- 
hunter, put an end to the chase by leaping on his back, and bestriding 
the scaly monster. So far from being an incredible event, it really 
seems to me just the very thing it was natural a person " feras consumere 
natus" was likely to do : a farmer's boy risks more danger when he 
rides a pig ; and had Mr. Elmore, the horse-dealer, then been present, 
nothing is more certain than that, had the author of the * Wanderings' 
hesitated to throw a leg over the " cayman," the former would, off-hand^ 
have exclaimed, non insolitis verbis—-" Get on, sir, get on,. he's perfectly 
quiet: a child might ride him." ' — Honie Tour, 1835, pp. 151-159. 

Mr. Waterton does not seem quite satisfied with his joke — it 
has been called deception — about the ' nondescript ' that figures 
in his well-preserved and well-ordered museum, and as the 
frontispiece to his ^ Wanderings ;' and, notwithstanding ^ the illi- 
berality which he experienced from the Treasury/ we think it 
high time that the mystification about it should cease, and that he 
should ^ consider himself pledged to tell the story.' But as he 
will not, those who are interested in nondescripts must rest satis- 
fied 
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W viA tW general belief thM tUis rettmnied specimen is nothioe 
wore than an ciwijple of ibe plastic power orer the skins of 
mwnaU poss^sed by ^»r. Waterton. 

Tnm we now from thcK wild • Wanderings ' lo the peaceful 
Jomain Khere tbe Wanderer haib sel up his rest among jocund 
jU-O* lliat never hear the sound of a gun, and fulfil the Diinne 
soinnund, unnhecked by the dejitrnving hand of man. It is im- 
KJWiblc to read Sir Geiige Head's account of his walk throueb 
hif well-itocked an<I well -timbered park, with the amiable owner 
4 it, now tapping at the ivy-bush of a pet owl to inquire whether 
be inmate wa* at home, and anon sarrounded by wild-fowl dis- 
jlayinRT »11 tlieir natural habits in conscious security, without 
eeling an interest in bis blameless life, and satisfaction at the old 
Kn^l»b bospitality which welcomed the stranger to the comforls 
jf bis well-appointed house. Mr. Waterton is endently one who 
oveft the pursuit of natural history for its own sake : he is one 
wha rejoices in the happiness of God's creatures, and, from his 
rerdant watch-tower, marks with delight the development of their 
PBtincts, lie has brought about a kind of ornithological mille- 
jillttl, making birds, usually considered lo be at enmitv, liie 
^ntber and respect each other, merely by well knowing their 
wbitf, and taking care that a hungry stomach — that foe to good 
bllnwshipi where there is not enough for all — shall never be 
[Wesent to interfere with the harmony of the company. 'Tis a 
lerrihlc disturher, that gastric juice : it will dissolve anvtliing, and 
make even man an animal of prey. Some of the most interesting 
if his essays, now first collected, and which form the bulk of the 
Selightful little volume before us, owe their origin to the observa- 
tions which he has made in this his happy retreat. 

We will begin with a bird at whose very name the game-pre- 
jerver shudders — the carrion-crow; and, for the comfort of the 
iquircg whose lot is cast near Walton Hail, our author informs 
the world that he turns loose on the public from bis park about 
three-score carrion crows per annum — ' which,' he adds, ' no 
doubt are considered as a dangerous lot of rascals by the good 
folks of the neighbourhood.' We should think so; but Mr. 
Waterton is far too kuid-hearted a man to make this general 
gaol-delivery of crows, if he thought he should be injuring his 
neighbours in so tender a point. He admits — indeed no one can 
deny it — the occasional abstraction of eggs and ducklings,* but ■ 

shows 



nstched about q forlnight. Unobserved by nnybody, I put (he old duck and her 

imiDg ones in h pond, neatly three hundred yardii from a hi);h fir-tres in which a 

lion-crow had built ils nest: it coutnined five young ones ftlmnst fleilge<l. Hook 
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shows how unjustly' this bird is penecuted as a general offender; 
and thus goes to the jury in favour of the carrion-rrnw : — 

' From what I have written, the reader may be able to form a pretty 
correct idea of the habits of the carrion-crow ; and he will perceive that, 
for nearly ten raonliia of the year, thia bird, for from being considered 
an enemy, ought to be pronoimced the friend of man. 

' Let UH now esamine if the attacks of thia bird on domestic poultry 
cannot he easily counteracted ; and whether ite aseiduoua attention to the 
nests of pheasants and of partridges is of so alarming and so important 
a nature as to call for its litter estermination from the land. For my 
own part, I aclinowledge that I should lament his final absence from our 
meadows and our woods. His loud and varied notes at early daini, and 
again at latest eve, are estreniely grateful to me; and many an hour of 
delight do I experience when, having mounted up to the top of a 
favourite aged oak which grows on the border of a swamp, I see him 
chasing the heron and the windhover through the liquid void, till they 
are lost in the distance. Then, again, how eager is bis pursuit ! — how 
loud his croaking ! — how inveterate his hostility ! — when he has espied 
a fox Bleahiig away from the hounds, under the covert of some iriendly 
hedge. His compact and well-built figure, too, and the fine jet-black of 
his plumage, are, in my eye, beautifully ornamental to the surrounding 
sylvan scenery. 

' A very amall share of precaution, on the part of the henwife, would 
effectually preserve her chickens and her ducklings from the dreaded 
grasp of the carrion-crow. Let her but attend to the suggeBtion of set- 
titig her early ducks' eggs under a hen, and let her keep that hen from 
rambling, and she will find her best hopes realised. As for the game, I 
verily believe that, in moat cases, the main cause of the destruction of 
its eggs may be brought home to the gamekeeper himself. This unre- 
lenting butcher of o\ir finest and rarest British birds goes, forsooth, and 
makes n. boast to his raaater that he has a matter of five hen pheasants 
hatching in such a wood, and as many partridges in the adjacent mea- 
dows. This man probably never reflects that, in his rambles to find the 
nests of these birds, he has made a track, which will often be followed 
up by the cat, the fox, and the weasel, to the direful cost of the sitting 
birds; and, moreover, that by his own obtrusive and unexpected presence 
in a place which ought to be free from every kind of inspection, whether 

my italiuu un )he briilge, afadiit one liundrtil yank from tha tree. Nine limei the 
liarent Trows flew lo the poni), nnd lirougbt bauk a duckling eiicli time to their 
yoiinn. I Mved a tenth victim by timely interference. When a young brood is 
tttaikrd by an enemy, the old duck doea nothing to defend il, In lieu of putting 
bei^elf betwixt it and dunger, oi the diinghill fuwl would da, she opens hei mouth, 
and shonta obliquclf through the water, beating it with her wings. During these 
uaeli-Es movements, the invadec secures his piey with impunity. 

'1 would recommend all ben wives, in early spring.to placa their dui-ks'eg(rB under 
1 hen. At that lime of Ihe year there are no weeds on ponds Bufficicnlly high lu 
■irordshehertotheyouug.whenlhey are lad onto the water by their real mother. 
If the finil ailting of eggR be taken from a duck, she will generally lay a lecondtime 
— and that will be at a period when the wa.ter abounds with weeds, amongst wbidi 
the yonng bioud fan skulk, uid icreeii itielf from Ihe watchful eye of an enemy.' — 
pp. 90. 91. 

of 
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of man or beast, he hn» driven the hitd jjTedpitately (nm. Ler nest, by 
wltich meana the e^a arc left uncovered. Sow. the carrioii-cr<», 
•WEepin^ up and down in quest of fuod, takes advoata^ of this forced 
abttstce o( ihe tunl from Her uncovered ezgs, and pounces duwa upoa 
them. He carries them off, not io his bill, but on the point uf it, baling 
dnust his upper mandihle through the sbeil. Had there been no aScions 
prying mt the part of the keeper, it is very probable that the game voaii 
Mve hatched its brood in safetv, even iu the iinmediute vicinity of the 
CBnion-crow's nest ; for ingtinct never &iU to teach the sitting biid 
iriist to do. ThuH, in the wild state, when wearied nature calU &r 
Halation, the phe^saat tint covers her e^s, anil then takes wing 
diieclly, without runoiog from the nest. I once witnessed this, and 
concluded that it was a general thing. Froia my aiaiog^roum, iu the 
Attic lUin' of [he house, t saw a pheasant dy from her neat iu the gnas; 
and, on her return, »he kept on wing till she dropped down upon it. By 
tbw inalinctive precaution nf rising hnmediatety tioni the nest un the 
bird'* departure, and ii« dropping on it at its lerum, there is neither 
•cent produced nor track made, in the immedlnte neighbourliond, by 
which ail tnemy might have a clew to find it out and rob it of its trea- 
iur«. These httle wiks are the very safety of the nest ; aiwi I Buspect 
thM they are put in practice by most birds which have their neat on the 
gronnd. To tliese wiles, in part (before gangs of forty or fifty noctnnial 
poochera desolated tliis district), I attributed the great increase of my 
pheasaiilH, though they were surrounded by hawks, jaye, crows, and 
mafcpjeii, wlijch had all Inrge families to maintain aud brini; up in the 
imiiie'liale Jici^hbiiurho'id. 

* Keepers may biast of their prowess in setting traps (and, in testi- 
mony of their success, they may nail up the mutilated bodies of canion- 
cr'jws against the kennel-wall) ; but I am of opinion, that, if the squire 
could e\fer get lo know the real number of pheasants and haxes which 
liave been killed or mutilated in those traps, he would soon perceive 
that he had been duped by the gamekeeper; and that henceforth he 
would forbid liim to enter the covers in the breeding-season, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the carrion-crows. The frequent discharge, too, of 
the keeper's gun, though it may now and then kill or wound a carrion- 
crow, ftill will infallibly drive away the game in the end, and oblige it 
to seek some more favoured and setjuestered spot. As to the setting of 

Eoison — a practice so common with these worthless destroyers of crows, 
iwks, magjiie", jays, and ravens, which they arc pleased to style fea- 
thered vermiii^it is a well-known fact that fo.xes, ducks, dogs, hogs, and 
plieasarits arc all liable to fail a prey to the no.tioua bait. Often has the 
disap|ioinled vulpine sportsman to mack down a blank day in bis calen- 
. dnr, on account of his (|uarry having supped upon what was laid to kill 
the ctirriim-crow ; and I have reason to believe that the fox sometimes 
loses his life, by feeding on carrion-crows wliich have died by poisou. 

' If wc were to sum up, on one side, tlie probable number of phea- 
sants and pnrtridgcs destroyed during one season by the carrion-crow ; 
and, on the other, reckon up how many times the keeper has disturbed 
tbtl game by going in search of this bird, antl ihns exposed the nests of 

partridges 
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partridges and phcaganla to certain deslrucliun by vermin of all kindi . 
and then, if we take into the account the many heads of game which llic 
keeper has killed in his steel-trapa and rabbit- snares, we ahould con- 
clude, I think, that, in the long-run, the game actually suffers more from 
the keeper, in his attempts to destroy the crow, than it really doea from 
the crow itself, while catering for its young. Indeed, I have made out 
the account myself; and, finding the balance to be against the keeper, 
I have renewed the order which I gave to his predecessor, never, upon 
any score, to persecute what is commoidy called flying vermin. Thua, 
the partridges and pheasants here, during the time of incubation, are 
abandoned to their own discretion ; a^d I judge, from what I have seen, 
that old Dame Nature, without any interference on my part, will kindly 
continue to point out to these birds proper places where to lay their eggs 
and rear their young; and, moreover, I am confident she will teach 
them, by her own admirable and secret proceaa, how to elude the prying 
scrutiny of the carrion-crow. Shotdd, however, the country squire,, 
whose eye is seldom quite closed to the advant^ea derived from a well-' 
stored autumnal larder; ehoold he, I say, not have sufGcient faith 
the dame's protecting care, it will be some consolation to him to be in- 
formed that, when birds of the game species lose their first eg^, they 
seldom fail to have a second hatch, which will be sure to Bnd ample 
security from its enemies, in the abundant growth of summer gra^s and 
com.'— pp. 91—96. 

We must not forget to add tliat, in further proof of this biack- 
neb's utility to man, Mr. VVaterton feasted two convalescent 
friends on yomig- carrion-crow pie, which the deluded guests 
p^tefuUy accepted — and, we hope, digested — as pigeons. We 
wonder whether the pigeon-pie, of the interior of which Sir 
George Head spealis with such heartfelt satisfaction, owed its 
escellence to the same ingredients ? 

Next in order comes a paper on the habits of the phtwsant ; 
and some of the author's reflections are well worthy the attention 
of those whose province it is to prevent crime — the true and legi- 
timate end of all police -systems. Now, the pheasant-preserve 
has proved the nursery of the worst offences ; and villages, un- 
tainted till the temptation was placed before the rustic, have 
become generally demortklised, and notorious for breaches of tlie 
law of the most flagrant description. Mr. Waterton is one of 
those who think that it would be a better plan to remove the bird 
from the protection of the game-law, and to put it on the same 
fooling with the barn-door fowl by making it private property ; 
that is, by considering it as the property of the person in whose 
field or wood it may be found. The pheasant, he remarks, is a 
more than half-reclaimed bird: — 

' While the hare and the partridge wander in wildest freedom through 
the land, heedless of the fostering care of man, the bird in question 
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rusty gun. Taking the precaution to get well primed with beer, oflF 
they go, fully bent on having everything dieir own wny. The pheasants 
fall ; the watchers come up ; oaths and curses are poured out, and a 
desperate fray commences. Here are furnished work important for, the 
nearest magistrate, profit to his clerk, expense to the county, and pxac- 
tice for Mr. Ketch. Let it be also observed^ that the unlawful captuie 
of the hare and the partridge (which are really fera naturai) does not 
produce similar work of mischief. These are taken with nets and 
snares. The fewer poachers employed, the more certain is their suc- 
cess. A number of men would only do harm, and mar the plan of 
capture. - So silently is this mode of poaching carried on, that the owner 
of the soil is not aware of the loss he is about to sustain in the plunder 
of his game. When his hares and piurtridges are actually on tneir way 
to the dealer's shop, he, *' good easy man,'' may fancy that they are 
merely on a visit to his neighbour's manor, or that the fox and the poW 
cat may have made free with them. Not so with regard to the cs^ture 
of the pheasant. The mansion is sometimes beset ; guns are iired cloae 
to the windows ; females are frightened into hysterics ; and if the owner 
sallies forth to repel the marauders, his reception is often the most un- 
toward and disagreeable that can well be imagined.' — pp. 102, 103. 

What, then, is to be done ? Read the following, O ye lords of 
the battue, and take Mr. Waterton's advice — if ye can. 

* Xhough a preserve of pheasants is an unpopular thing, still I am 
satisfied in my own mind that the bird cannot exist in this country with- 
out one : at the same time, I am aware that a preserve may be overdone. 
Thus, when pheasants are reserved for a day of slaughter, under the 
appellation of a battue^ the regular supply of the market is endangered ; 
the diversion has the aj^earance of cruelty, and no good end seems to 
be answered. It exposes the preservers of pheasants in general to the 
animadversions of an angry press, which are greedily read, and long 
remembered, by those whose situation in life precludes them from join- 
ing in the supposed diversion. However ardently I may wish to protect 
the pheasant in an ornithological point of view, — 1 say ornithological, 
for its flesh I heed not, — still, I am fully aware, that the danger to be 
incurred and the odium to be borne are mighty objections. We read, 
that the ancients sacrificed a cock to iEsculapius : perhaps the day is at 
no great distance, when it will be considered an indispensable act of pru- 
dence for the country gentleman to offer up his last hecatomb of phea- 
sants at the shrine of public opinion.' — pp. 99, 100. 

Notwithstanding the secret machinations of his venerable house- 
keeper, who appears never to have been reconciled to the mid- 
night freaks of the ominous guests, though she quitted this 
world at the ripe age of eighty-three, and in spite of the more 
open hostility of his gamekeeper, whomi he threatened to strangle 
if ever he naolested either the old birds or their young, Mr. Wa- 
terton has succeeded in establishing a colony of 
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that year it went away to return nO more ; and, about the same period, 
our last raven was shot on its nest by a neighbouring gentleman. In 
vain I now look for any of these interesting birds in our surrounding 
woods. They have been declared great destroyers of eame: they have, 
in consequence, suffered persecution ; and, like the family of poor Charley 
Stuart (God rest his soul!), they no longer appear on their own native 
land, in this district, where once they graced our rural scenery. The 
heipn, however, notwithstanding this hostile feeling, has managed to 
survive its less fortunate neighbours. Always on tlie look-out, it sees 
in time the threatened danger, and generally contrives to avoid it ; for 
persecution has rendered it fully as shy and wary as the pie itself. For- 
merly, in this country, the heron was a protected bird, in order that it 
might afford pastime to the great; but, nowadays (as little or nothing 
remains of falconry, except a title which introduces the finger and thumb 
of the bearer into the public purse), the heron is abandoned to its fate ; 
and the fish-pond owners may waylay it with impunity, whenever an 
opportunity offers.* — p. 184. 

One word on the Vulture controversy, and we have done. It 
may not be known to the uninitiated that there are two gr^t 
vulture parties^ who may be termed Nosarians and Anti-nosarians, 
and who are as anxious and vehement as the Strasburghers could 
be, for their very souls, about the reality of Diego's feature. 
The former, among whom Mr. Waterton is a strenuous partisan, 
hold not only that the vulture has a real nose, but that he 

* snuffs the smell 



Of mortal change on earth • . . • 
Sagacious of the quarry from afar- 



while the latter, headed by Mr. Audubon, insist that the bird is 
directed by his eye alone. And here we would just hint to Mr. 
Waterton, once for all, that he should remember how prone we 
all are to error, and that we should be a little tolerant of those 
who do not happen to think exactly as we do. Like Tristram's 
father, he has ' a skirmishing, cutting kind of a slashing way with 
him in his disputations, thrusting and ripping, and giving every 
one a stroke to remember him by in his turn ; ' and this is not 
always the way to gain proselytes. — Not that^ we object to such 
ludicrous dallies as these : — 

* The American philosophers having fully established the fact, that 
their vultures are prone to mistake a piece of coarsely- painted canvas for 
the carcase of a real sheep " skinned and cut up," I am now quite pre- 
pared to receive accounts from Charleston of vultures attacking every 
shoulder of mutton sign in the streets, or attempting to gobble down the 
painted sausages over the shop-doors, or tugging with might and main at 
the dim and faded eyes in some decaying portrait of the immortal Dr. 
Franklin.' — pp. 46, 47. 
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* In oppoiiition to- the above opinion, it hae been stated by Mr. Audu- 
bon that Yulture» and other birds of prey possess the sense of smell in a 
very inferior degree to carnivorous quadrupeds, and that, so far from 
guiding them< to theiy prey from A distance, it affords them no indication 
of its presence even when close at hand. In confirmation of this opinion 
he relates that he stuffed the skin of a deer full of hay and placed it in 
a field : in a few minutes a vulture alighted near it and directly pro- 
ceeded to attack it, but finding no eatable food he at length quitted it. 
And he ftirther relates that a dead dog was concealed in a narrow ravine, 
twenty feet below the surface of the earth around it, and filled with 
briers and high canes; that many vultures were seen sailing in all dircSc- 
tions over the spot, but none discovered it. I may remark upon the 
above experiments tha^i, in the first case, the stag was doubtless seen by 
the birds, but it does- not follow that they might not also have smelt the 
hide, although inodoVoufr to the human nose ; in the second case, the 
birds had undoubtedly been attracted by smelly however embarrassed 
they might have been by the concealment of the object which caused it. 
I hare, in many hundred instances, seen the vulture feeding upon small 
objects under rocks, bushes, and in other situations where it was utterly 
impossible that the bird could have discovered it but through the sense 
of smell ; and we are to recollect that the habit of the vulture is that of 
soaring eSLok hi the air, and not that of foraging upon the ground.* 

Mr. Sells's communication to the Zoological Society was ac- 
companied by the following letter from Mr. Owen, addressed to 
their Secretary, Mr. Yarrell :*— 

*DeaT Sir, — I received the heads of the John Crow^ which I suppose 
to be the VuHwr aura or Turkey BuzzaTtdy and have dissected the 
olfactory nerves in both ; as also in a Turkey which seemed to me to be 
a good subject for comparison, being of the same size, and one in which 
the olfactory sense may be supposed to be as low as in the Vulture^ on 
the supposition that this bird is as independent of assistance from smell 
in finding his food as the experiments of Audubon appear to show. 
There is, however, a striking difference between the Turkey Vulture 
and the Turkey in this part of their organization. The olfactory nerves 
in the Vulture arise by two oval ganglions at the anterior apices of the 
hemispheres from which they are continued one and a half line in 
transverse diameter, and two lines in vertical diameter, and are distri- 
buted over well-developed superior and middle spongy bones, the latter 
being twice the dimensions of the fi)nner. The nose is also supplied by 
a large division of the supraorbital branch of the fifth pair, which ascencfcs 
from the orbit, passes into the nose crossing obliquely over the outer 
side of the olfactory nerve, extending between the superior spongy bone 
and the membrane covering the middle spongy bone, then descending, 
and after supplying the inferior and anterior spongy bone escaping from 
the nasal cavity to supply the parts covering the upper mandible. This 
olfactory branch of the fifth pair is about one fourth the size of the true 
olfactory nerve. 
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* 

\rt. III. — 1. La Armeria real de Madrid, Livraisonl. — VIII. 

Paris, 1838. 
L Noticia de las Ordenes de Cahalleria en Espana. 4 torn. 

12mo. Madrid, 1835. 

"PHE royal armoury at Madrid is one of the most complete and 
■*• splendid in Europe. The spacious saloon glitters with 
cnightly figures, armed cap-a-pie in richly inlaid suits, with 
lorses equipped in all the gorgeous trappings of tilting, with hau- 
lers, pennons, shields, crests, casques, badges, blazonings, and 
cognizances, and all the heraldic pomp of gentle deeds of arms 
ihd tournament. This collection has too long remained compa- 
-atively unknown to the antiquarians and genealogists of Europe, 
[t has been shrouded in the murky atmosphere of apathy and 
gnorance, which hangs like a moral malaria over the Peninsula. 
The magnificent work to which we call the attention of our readers, 
s destined to describe the most remarkable of these authentic 
Hid interesting relics of art and antiquity. The objects have 
jeen accurately designed by Gaspard Sensi; the engravings are 
:x>loured to imitate the originals; and the text is supplied by 
Monsieur Achille Jubinal — a very appropriate name for a writer 
>n the arms and Othello ^ swords of Spain.' The first number 
^pens with the imperial standard of Castille, such as was unfurled 
by the haughty Charles V., a banner worthy, indeed, of an em- 
peror, and the sovereign of a country where pride has so long been 
proverbial. 

The Spaniard glories in the antiquity of his pedigree ; he boasts 
that his illustrious blood has flowed down in a direct stream un- 
polluted by Hebrew or infidel infusion ; he defines himself to be 
a real old follower of Christ, thorough bred and warranted sound ; 
' Christiano viejo, rancio, limpio de toda mala raza y mancha ' — 

* A tme hidalgo, free from every stain 
Of Moor or Jewish blood, he traced his course 
Thro' the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain.' 

He has asserted this birthright of superior nobility so long, in 
Word, deed, and bearing, that other nations have tacitly admitted 
a claim, which the great political power of Spain, at the time 
when it was most eagerly maintained, rendered it inconvenient 
to question or investigate. 

. The interest which everything connected with the Peninsula 
continues to excite induces us to offer an abstract of this title, 
with a few remarks on some of the heraldic peculiarities of that 
singular country, the connecting link between Europe and 
Africa, antiquity and the present. Spain, the El Dorado of 
the old world, the bone of contention and battle-field of 
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repeate^y agai«fst 'foofish* questions,' and ^entllesfr genealogiesr/ 
(Tim. i. 4 ; Tit. iii. 9.) 

The Spaniards deriv^e their hatred of the Jews from the Goths. 
It i^ both religious and political ; the former objection was based 
on the sin of hafving denied Christy and urged the crucifixion. 
Thesie actjusaniotis have long been indignantly repelled by the 
Spanish Jew, whose ancest^s at the conquest of Toledo, in 1085, 
produced documents (which, whether genuine or forged, were 
then admitted as authentic), to prove that they were the de- 
scendants of Hebrews who had emigrated, flying from the perse- 
cution of Nebwehadnezzar, to Spain, a country commercially con- 
nected with the seaports of Palestine, and, being pleased with 
their new station, did not returtt to Jerusalem at the termination 
of the captivity. These documents, so late as 1494, existed in the 
archives of Toledo, where they were destroyed through the influ- 
ence of the Inquisition. Tlws Spanish Jews not only denied any 
share in the guilt of the crucifixion, but claimed the merit of having 
protested against it Sandoval* has preserved the correspondence 
which was purported to have passed between the synagogues of 
Jerusalem and Toledo. It embraces the account transmitted to 
the Spanish brethren of our Saviour, with the request of their 
opinion whether he was deserving or not of death ; together with 
the Toledan reply, which strongly advocated the propriety of an 
acquittal. Alphonso VI., froiii a necessity of conciliating the rich 
and influential Jew» of the newly-conquered capital of the Goths, 
appeared to acquiesce in these statements, and forewent his here- 
ditary thirst for revenge, and his remembrance of the assistance 
given by the Jews of Spain to the Moors, which so mainly contri- 
buted to their success and the destruction of the Gothic dominion. 
The Jews had always been persecuted by the Goths, to whom 
their wealth was the motive, their creed the « pretence for pillage 
jMid ill-treatment. The earliest councils of lUiberis and Toledo 
breathe hatred in every line, insomuch that many Jews emigrated 
from Spain. Dr. Buchanan j found in Cochin China a tribe who 
preserved memorials of their flight in the fifth century; others 
passed into Africa, where the prevalence of the Spanish language 
is an evidence of their number and importance. They took 
kindly to the Moors as their deliverers. A common oriental origin, 
and companionship in disbelief of Christianity, formed some 
bond of union between the two nations, while the Moors were 
tmable to dispense with their services and financial intelligence. 
The supple Jews, although treated with contempt for a long time, 
engrossed the wealth and management of state affairs in Spain, 

♦ Sandoval, Histoiia de los Reyts, 72. 

t Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, 223. 
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of Damocles, over body and soul, life, property, and honour. It 
engendered the sickening necessity of flattering those the most 
feared and hated ; an habitual duplicity and hypocrisy ; a devo- 
lution of oppression and the vile yielding to oppression; the 
despot's and the bondman's spirit, for they are never disjoined; 
a continual pressure of dead-weight, which eventually broke down 
the social and intellectual spring of all classes of society. 

The Jews, Moors, and other more immediate objects, were 
placed beyond the pale of civil relations by the eternal loss of 
caste and perpetuation of dishonour ; all brought into contact with 
them felt contaminated ; until, amid so sensitive a people as the 
Spaniards, mere suspicion of any connexion with a Jew became 
enough — accusasse satis est It is a stigma which time cannot 
soften, wealth cannot gild, merit cannot efface ; it is, as it were, 
a second original sin, from whence there is no rede top tion. 
Sancho Panza,* when he boasted ' that he was a true old Christian 
and really a mortal enemy to all Jews,' only spoke the feeling of 
the masses of his countrymen. Among the lower orders, the term 
* Judio,' is the ne plus ultra of vituperation, the Nimreseth, the 
insj^t never to be forgiven. The members of a wealthy esta- 
blishment at Seville, frequented by the rank and fashion of An- 
dalusia, are still personally shunned from some indistinct tradition 
of a Jewish taint. Blanco White describes a suspected con- 
fectioner, then and now the Gunter of Seville, and records the 
struggles of his own boyish mirid, the horror of heresy and predi- 
lection for pastry; nay, he considers it to be fortunate that the keys 
of heaven were not intrusted to any Spanish saint, for neither 
St. Paul nor St. Peter himself would have had any chance of 
admission. In one of the religious autosj the knights of San 
Jago decline allowing our Saviour to be elected a member on 
account of his Jewish origin ; but the difficulty is compromised 
by founding a new institution expressly in honour of the disquali- 
fied candidate, and entitled the Order of Christ. Senor Men- 
dizabal may indeed borrow as many shekels as he can from his 
compatriot Rothschild ; but undoubtedly his Spanish prejudices 
will forbid the repayment either of principal or interest ; and 
when his good faith and punctuality in promising^to pay are con- 
sidered, our readers will understand the painful extremity to 
which scruples of conscience may be carried by an honest Spaniard. 

The prej udice against the Moor arose from different grounds : 
equally an infidel, he was hated and resisted, as dispossessing 
strangers always have been in Spain. He was nevertheless long 
treated as a soldier and a gentleman, then convertible terms; 

* Don Quixote, i. 8. f Mad, D'Aunoy, ii. 55. 
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century^ a pure Gothic descent continued to be an uidispensable 
qualification for their elective sovereigns ; all intermarriage with 
the Roman-Spaniards was entirely forbidden up to the reign of 
Recaredus in 636 ; an idea therefore of power, of predominant 
caste, became insensibly annexed to the name of Ooth; their' 
descendants, when driven hy the Moors into the mountains of 
Asturias, earned wit^i them the feeling of their own superiority 
mixed up with contempt for others. An unreasonable idea of 
self-'excellence arises both in nations and in individuals from an 
ignorance of ihe relative merits of others, from having little 
grounds or materials whereon to build a comparison. It exists 
therefore the strong^est amongst the most uninformed and those 
who mix the least in the world. This self-contented ignorance, 
thus inherited from the Goth, has long fed the Spaniards with 
the delusion of the superiority of themselves and their country 
over the rest of the . world. Their historian Ferreras was so 
satisfied with their superhuman perfecti(»i, that he thought the 
first inhabitants arrived in Spain by air. This etherial descent 
was considered so probable, that the grave Masdeu, writing in 
1784 (vol. i. 74), devoted two sections to the inquiry, and at last 
conclinled 'that they more probably arrived by land.' 

The remnant of the Goths who retired under Pelayo into the 
mountains of Biscay were left unmolested by the Moors, who, in 
quiet possession of all the wealthy cities and most fertile provinces, 
felt no inclination to pursue their conquests into a bleak and 
barren corner, where the prospect of loss was great and the 
chance of gain inconsiderable. The Goths brooded silently without 
despairing, and nourished immortal hate and unconquerable will. 
Thus, when after a struggle of eight centuries they succeeded in 
undoing a conquest effected in a lesser number of months, they 
brought back all the feeHngs of their forefathers. Adversity, 
which is corrective in domestic life, seldom is in politics ; a re- 
storation, having learnt nothing, having forgotten nothing, brings 
with it soured feelings and confirmed prejudices, embittered by 
insolence of triumph, thirst for revenge, and greediness for 
jdunder. 

Other causes contributed to confirm the system of founding all 
nobility on military service. The Goths never acknowledged the 
Moorish usurpation, like the Moors of Tetuan, who to this day 
preserve the title-deeds of estates and the keys of houses in 
Granada from which their ancestors were expelled in 1492. The 
founders of great families in Spain fought their way to their rank ; 
their crusading religion held out a reversion of heaven in the next 
world, and the immediate possession of territories in this ; the 
coronet was gained by the sword only, and was transmitted with 
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and Philip II., crafty, cold- blooded, systematic rulers, who look 
advantag'e of the ces&ation of civil war to increase their own power 
by depressing their great nobles, whose assistance they no longer 
required. They were aided by the people, who, oppressed by 
private jurisdictions, privileges, and seignorial rights, gladly flow 
from petty tyrants to the throne. The monai-chs elevated In posts 
of honour men born from the lower classes, as more dependent on 
their favour and less likely to turn outrivals. In the cKclusiveness 
of good Spanish society to this day the lawyer and judge ara 
barely admissible, and then, .as in the case of fiddlers and actors 
in England, more from the accident of personal merit limn any. 
right inherent to their profession, which is rather ngninst them 
than otherwise, 

Still less must we expect to find among the Gotho-Spanish 
nobility many families who either have, or would confess that they 
had sprung from commerce, which even among the Romans was 
considered a di squa I iii cation for the senate, and was despised 
among the Teutonic nations, who held war to be the only occu- 
pation worthy of a man, and robbery the best education for inge- 
nuous youth, and a certain preventive against sedentary, effeminaU 
habits. Tiiese and all within-door arts and delicate manufactures, 
which require the finger rather than the arm, have, in their na- 
ture, a contrariety to military disposition ; hands tutored to the 
shuttle cannot grasp the lance or club ; Hercules with the distaff 
of Ompbale manufactured fewer threads in a year than your little 
white slave of Manchester turns out in a day. In the dark ages 
the mechanical arts were imperfectly practised, while the higher 
speculative and less operative branches were unknown. When the 
snences of banking, exchange, and insurance crept slowly into 
Spain from Italy and the Low Countries, the exotics withered 
from want of support in the uncongenial soil. Few Spaniards have 
ever understood them. They have been left in the hands of Jews, 
Genoese, Flemings, Alemanes, and other foreigners, who have 
had the odium of extracting the wealth of Spain, having entered, 
as Moncada says, ' through the breach of national idleness made 
by the devil.' Commerce has always been passive in Sjiain, in 
spite of all their rhodomontatles of some bygone period of com- 
mercial prosperity— the common whim of some ' good old days,' 
There are no positive proofs of this in any remains or records 
«r docks, quays, canals, or other appliances of active and vigorous 
trade; while all their institutions, their exclusive nobility, dia- 
qualili cations of pedigree, marble cold spirit of caste, sour, 
tasteless despotism in church and state, stUl -existing contempt, 
olistacles of opinion, ever more difficult to be overcome than 
those of natural causes, the constant lamentations in contempo- 
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i[ui»nwus. ui .1 "tuiii ttheri; tbvre 3 *u«.-li ui n fati i xt ure of bfood, 
ti,»>i; ^•i>eraTe\i .li ■jiUavuiirabl'' ■Ju "iie uiuusirv uni social condition 
vi S^>iutl.lr^,ls ;»s ibo similar iiisum.tn>n& -jt ■.-jsie hare in iltf^vesanp 
(he loner i,-lasses uI HuiiJostan. 

rb« wusn^soi. iitMressitv ^i heraldic pruu& naiiu^T rendered 
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the science of genealogy one of the leiiding liranches of thfr 
limited literature of Spain. The Stale and the Inquisition, well 
aware that knowledge is power, exerted a watchful censorship 
over any attempt to instruct or enlighten the masses. They 
strangled with herculean grasp the rising intellect. Tiicy re- 
quired obedient, not learned subjects; their surest ally waa 
ignorancBj the common enemy of mankind. The lucubrations 
of heralds, all the florid prose and honied lies of rhyme raked 
from coffined clay and epitaph, everything which recorded the 
triumph over the infidel, the reconqucst of Spain, the foundation 
of churches and convents, loyally in the subject, liberality in the 
monarch, could give no offence, and was rather encouraged. 
The yearning for the exercise of thought and for writing, so inhe- 
rent in the mind of man, vented itself in this safe and legalised 
channel on a subject grateful to the national taste, and honourable 
to the author. The study enlivened the routine of the cloister. 
The clergy and monks carefully preserved the stemma of their 
founder and his Ivin ; they naturally chronicled the death of each 
descendant whom they lowered into the family vault. Accord- 
ingly, the multitude of genealogical treatises in Spain would defy 
a VTalpole to peruse, and a Moule to digest. Frankenau,* in 
1724, enumerated 750 authors and 148y works. These treat on 
the nobility of Spain in general, of every province and town in 
particular ; every great family had its own historian, who collected 
in vast folio the names of Gothic gentlemen who were born, mar- 
ried, and died, of dames and 'virgins of good family, who were 
as proud as Lucifer, but said their prayers twice a-day, and in 
all other respects were the best women in the world,' 

Some of these families are indeed of surprising antiquity, nor 
would it be difficult to make a list of names actually existing, 
which have come down unchanged from every nation which has 
successively obtained a footing in the Peninsula. An heraldic 
Cuvicr might trace from this fossii nomenclature, discoverable in 
the strata of genealogical transition, from the present Spaniard up 
to the primitive Iherian, the exact periods at which exact nations 

* «. E. Frankenau. Bibli. Itist. Ge.ioalogica, Leips. 1724, The reailer who 
viihos to study the subject of this article is lererred to the Oiigeu de lus Digiii- 
iliules SegUtCH ite Cai^UnB y Leon, poc Sa.Uiar do Meniloza, Toledo, 1618; Mo- 
niniuia EspaBola, poc Juan Felix Rivatola y PineJa, Madrid, 1736; Cieacion 
Antiqaedad y FnTilegioa de lOB l^nlos de Caatilla, por Joc£ Berni y Cita14, 1 765. 
Ut may also CDDSult the NobiU&rio of Feranto Meuii, SevlllB, 1492; the CaCalogO 
Ruat of Rodiigo Mende: y Silta, 1G5G ; tbe Nobiliariu Oeaealogicu de los KeyeB, 
by Alonio Lope d« Haro, 1622 ; the Nobleia de Andalusia, by Argote de Molina, 
loSB ; ijf Murcia, by CaKules ; of Cataloaia, by Antonio Vieralc Domenec, 1602 ; 
■I' Cantabria, by Benna ; of Private FaiuiLiea, the Laru, and Fonce de Leon, by 
Mendoza ; the Alburiioi and MirauSiL, by Pclliceri the Orlicua of Cadiz, by Octii, 
ISrOj BoGgo Histoiico (the anus of uU the eitiesofSpaiD), by Uoya, Kc. &c. 

II <2 occupied 
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Hxafied particular prm-iooes. The niost abor^nal will be foncd 
iBwog the Basques, whose uuccesdble hills bare defied all fureign 
umioa, and whose families, like our Welsh, are. with justice, ihe 
ntmdest of their pedigree ; the structure of their names, part and 
MTCel of their ettraordinarv lasofiiage, which has baffled the re- 
ieardiet of Adclung and Humlvildt. denotes the amplest origin; 
— they are derived from localities, qualities, and occopaliona; as,for 
sample, Urbina, a )riaee near waters ; Ugarte, between Raters; 
Sobia. the briiiges; Ibarra, the valW; Alai-a, a plain ; Eguia, trutb, 
kc. The h, BO oommoa in Basque names, Ustariz, Ac, is the » 
Btinised. iz of the Celtic Gauls, the A'lrodorix, Org^torix, Cinge- 
orix, &c., of Caesar s ComiDcntaries : Basque, and indeed all 
or^gn names, were considered a^ barbarous bv the Greeks and 
iloinans, who disfigured them as the French now do. The ez, so 
requent in Spanish nomenclature, is to be traced to this Basque 
ermination, and not, as Salverte conjectures, to the genitive of llie 
Kiternal name. It in Basijue denotes a son ; thence the er, 
Snriqucz, Harry's son; Perez, Peters son; Joaimez, John's 
on. Pha?mcian names remain in the Sanchos and Sanchej;— 
heir Sanchoniatho, which passed into Italy in the Sabine deity, 
mucus — the Roman Santia (Tac. Ann. \i. 18). Pacheco is 
i'hfEnician. We learn from Herodotus (iii, 37) that the Cabin 
teities of the Phcenicians were termed warzixoi, an eiident 
■orruption of liic Hebrew PitLuach. Pitbuchim, sculpiors, 
culpture. The can'cd figure-heads of the Tynan ships were 
ailed Pataicoi. One of the first settlements made by the 
*hffinicians in Andalusia (Tarshish) was near Gibraltar, at 
jarteia, a town so called by them from the patrim of Tyre, 
iercules Melee Carlh — the king of the city. Plutarcli informs 
IS that Crassus, when forced to fly from Italy, was concealed at 
i^imena, near Carteia, for eight months in certain caves, which 
lelonged to a generous native, Paciecus, one mentioned by Cicero 
ad Attic, xii. 1), and placed by Caesar in command, as a man of 
ical knowledge and influence (Bell. Hisp. i. 3). These identical 
aves were found by Conduit, when he investigated the site and 
etghbourbood of Carteia, to be still in the possession of the 
'acheco family. It was, doubtless, either assumed by or given 
1 some Phoenician captain from the sign of his ship, when he 
Rtlled in the new colony : such a genealogy, authenticated by 
lentity of name and property, throws into obscurity our Anglo- 
laxon Thorolds and Ashburnhams, whose names and estates were 
fiuplcd together previously to the Conquest. 
The Phii'niciana were succeeded by the Carthaginians. Barca 
thunderbolt), the family name of Hannibal, exists in the 
(I Gurcifti ; Lara is the Larus of Sil. Italicus (vi. 4?) ; 
Caro, 
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Caro, fhe Ka^oi of Applan (Bell. Hisp. 472), is still completely 
Andalusian ; Ponce is the Roman Pontius ; Ladron, the Latro of 
Cordova; Cano, a, name common in Seville and Cadiz, is the 
Canius, the friend of Martial (i- 62, iii. 20, G4). The name 
exists as little chang;ed as the joj'tms character of the city — '■ • 
' Gaudent jocoBic Cimio suo Gudea.' I 

Our readers will find numerous examples of Koman and Gothic 
names in the fourth volimie of Henninges :* of the latter we will 
just mention Buceli, derived from the Bucellarius of the Gothsj 
as om- Vavasor is from the Anglu-Saxon Valvasor ; Gonzales is 
Gundisalvus ; Guzman, Gutman, Goodman. The Medinas, 
Zegris, Benavidcs, and that numerous class, are purely Moorish 
and Arabic. 

From whatever different sources their names may be taken, 
the system of nobility in Spain is essentially derived from the 
Goths. R'ko ombria was equivalent to grandeeship — in which it 
has long since merged. The title in no wise depended on wealth, 
though the sound has misled Ducange. The position of the He 
determines the signification : there is as much difference between 
a rico konibre and a hombre ricco, as between a sage femme and a 
femme sage. Alphonso the Wise defined the quaUficalions to be 
'good birth, known character, and a valiunt defender of the king.' 
The ceremonial of creation consisted in the granting the right of 
assimaing the pennon and cauldron (' peiion y caldera'), charges 
still common in the oldest coat-armour of Spain; the one the 
ralljing ensign of command, the other of maintenance of fol- 
lowers, the camp-kettle of the Janisaries, Ric was the German 
reche, which occurs in the sense of champion in the Niebelungen 
lied. The salrapce of the Sui-Golhs were termed ' ricker bcendur.' 
In the early stages of civilization power and wealth became con- 
vertible teiins, and hence the secondary meaning of riches at- 
tached to the original rik. Rik is to be traced in the termina- 
tion of genuine Gothn-Spanish names, as Manrigiie, 'Enrique — 
suinetimcs in the prefix, as in i?icilla, i?ccaredus, the Gothic 
Hiciiard. 

The true old Spanish term for gentility, goodness of birth, 
was fidaiguia — hidalguia ; and the "" hijo d' algo,' the son of a some- 

^Jjgdy, not filius nuUius, avarup, as Aliatar stigmatises the bastard 

^^w<Iarra> 

^^^K ■ — • 'Bajo y espurio 

^^P Hijo de ringuno y nada.'f 

* TIieBlnim Genealonicum. Magi'ebii^. 15D8. 

t Tlie ignorant nnd conceited liory St. Vincent, ho Buthority on Spanish matlera 
bieoiib; tho FiBQch, auU the Ftcnch only, derives the hijo d' algo, ' Irei nalurelierntnl,' 
'"mEuode Qolho! 

The 
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in tbe Byzaatine Listorlans as early as the twelfth f^atur^ (Com- 
Qena Alexiad, xiii. 411). In Ihc feudal days of touraameiu and 
knighthood, the 'battle,' as it was termed par excellence, con- 
sisted of cavalry. It was thought a degradation to serve on foot : 
a Caatilian baling stumbled one day, indignantly exclaimed, "This 
comes of a gentleman ever walking.' The Swiss mountaineers, 
whose hilly country aud poor exchequer were not suited to cavalry, 
first taught Europe, by the routed squadrons of Burgundian 
horsemen, that the real strcnglb. of an army consists in the 
infantry : however, as names and forms exist long after the original 
institutions have perished, the Spaniards, to whom innovation 
is odioi]s, albeit the great riders of mules and asses, still cling to 
the equestrian title of those days when all ibeir sons were brave, 
and all their daughters (said to be) chaste, The cavalier is the 
gentleman, as it was in our civil wars when gloomy puritanism 
dimmed the setting snn of chivalry in England. 

The lower order of Spaniards arc certainly the best-bred popu- 
lation in Europe; a consciousness of natural equality takes away 
the effort of sustaining any new dignity — keeps them always iu 
their place- while in the ordinary transactions of life they show 
marked respect to their superiors, they do it in such a way as 
implies an habitual and equally secure reliance on a similar re- 
spect being shown to them. Even a beggar must be treated as 
a gentleman. They (as the mosquitoes) have an instinctive per- 
ception of a foreigner. No excuse, no refusal checks their im- 
portunity, except the talismanic reply of Spanish courtesy, ' Per- 
done, V.M. por Dios, Hermano,' — my brother, will your worship 
escuse me for God's sake. The mendicant then bows and re- 
tires; his self-love is satisfied. Lord Carnarvon has justly re- 
marked that ' the kindliness of heart from which this politeness 
flows extends to all classes and affects all relations; it appears in 
the intercourse of the higher with the lower orders, and softens 
the natural jealousy arising from tbe distinctions of rank.'* 

Hidalguia was not formerly a mere vox et preeterea nUiil, a 
sound signifying nothing — it conlerred important immunities and 
privileges ; there are no less than thirty-eight laws on the sub- 
ject.f commencing from 1409, when the pohcy of the crown 
and a better -understood finance rendered a curtailment advisable. 
Thus, in 1493, the very year after the conquest of Granada, when 
the military service of hidalgoes became less nee<lful, laws were 
framed against their immunity from many of the principal taxes, 
and their privilege of non arrest for debt, which in time would 
have filled tbe land with titled paupers. 



* Portugal and GalUcia, c 
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The ' Infantf,' n tmlv Spanish title, eq^uii-alent to onr' Childe,' 
lod now confinril lo the younger branches of the rojal familj', 
IVM funnerlj' gi\ in tn hidalgos.* The property annexed was termed 
Ul infantazgo, >< !ii<-h is the origin of the title now bome by the 
duGkl family of Memloza, to whose ancestor the infantazgo of Leoa 
WM ga-va by Fenliiiand 1., as the marriage portion of fail 
dtoghter. Ducnngc most innccuratclj describes the Infantes it 
weunj^ »nd inferior nobles, who had not earned their span, 
The ba}lads of ihe Seven Infants of Lara, of Carrion, &c., suffix 
ciently prove thcii I'urnipr importance. 

Rank and title :\ie now divided into two classes; the first are the 
grandeei, who are of the highest order, ond may be compared 
to our English peers ; the second are the titulars of Castille.— 
* loa tituladoa de Caslilia." who may be ranked n-ith our Scotcb 
and Irish peers, or rntlier «'ith our baronet, a first stage and 
■topping- atone to n more clevalctl rank. The titles are now A» 
mme M those of ICngland nod France; the modern tendeaqr i 
to uniformity has fused down nnd rubbed away the salient pe- 
coliuities of peninsulnr heraldry. They consist of duke, mar- 
quit, count, vucotuit, and baron; the title of prince, as among 
OUTMlves, it not strictly admissible, thougli it is assumed by some 
SpaniardB on the strength of Neapolitan and Sicilian creations. 
It properly belongs to the heir-apparent to the crown— the Prince 
of the Asturias. nn exjiress imitation of our Prince of Wales. 
John of Gaunt, in 1368, on the marriage of his daughter (who 
claimed the crown as grand -daughter to Pedro the Cruel) with 
Knriquc, the elilrst son of ,lolin I. of Castille, stipulated that her 
huslmnd should henceforward assume the title of Prince of Astu- 
rias. (Mariana, xviii, 18.) Our Edward I., the first Prince of 
Wales, was niarrietl to Eleanor of Castille, and the first Prince 
of Asturias was the husband of a princess of England, This 
royal title was, however, given by Charles IV. and his profligate 
queen to her miniim Godoy, who was created Prince of the Peace 
— • Principe de la Paz" — at the treaty of Basle— the disgraceful 
conclusion of an insolent declaration of ivar against France. Godoy 
received also the style of ' Alteza," Highness, which was assumed 
under Phiiij) V. by the Princess des Ursins and the Duke de 
Vendome, to the mortal oflencc of the Spanish grandees, who 
could tolerate their despotic ministry better than a title which 
implied a grade superior to their own. This they never will admit 
in any subject of any country. Foreign prinves accordingly take 
no real rank whatever in Spain beyond mere hidalgos or titulars 
"f Casiille. The Spaniards respect themselves too much to 

• Ley depanidas, i. 2. 
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^flbmit toPuckler Muskau highnesses or Morning; Post SiciliEOi J 
duchesses. 1 

The duke and count were almost equal in rank amnng the | 
Gotbs: the titles wore frequently united in the same noble. In j 
the eighth council of Toledo scvernl members, Ella, AtancpLus, I 
&c., siga as Comes ct Dux. This double title was borne bj ] 
Olivares, the celebrated minister of Philip IV., better known itt I 
Spain as 'the Conde Duque.' It was reassumed by the late I 
Duchess of Ossuna, who, being Countess of Benavente in her owfc I 
right, entitled herself 'La Condeza Duque«».' To have called 1 
herself ' Duchess Countess' would have sounded in her Castillian I 
ears as an heraldic bathos, although she derived grandeeship froEtt I 
each title alike, and knew of course that the style of count in oldeH I 
times was almost royal. When Spain was parcelled out int» 
many small so\-eretgnties, in confederate union among themselves 
against the Moors (a condition always congenial to this unamal- 
gamating nation, where the recollections of once separate king- 
doms and rivalries are kept alive by distinctions of language, 
costume, and habits, and the sole connecting link is a community 
of religion and hatred to foreign dominion), — in those early days 
many of the petty rulers, who exercised royal power in their 
districts, designated themselves simply as counts — the Count of 
Gijon, the Count of Barcelona. The Gothic ceremonial of the 
creation of a count was revived in 1 325 by Alphonzo XI. The 
king was seated at a table with Alvarez Perez Osorio, the first 
Count of Trastamara; a cup of wine and three plates of soup 
were placed before them. The king then said, 'tomad, Conde,' 
'take. Count;' to which ho replied, 'tomad, Rey,' 'take. King;' 
this was repeated by each three times; they then ate the soup 
and drank the wine together; the speclators at the conclusioli 
shouted ' cvad, Conde, evad, Conde,' which had nothing to do 
with largcgsc, but is said to signify in old Spanish ' rise up. 

Although the title of duke necessarily implies grandeeship, it by 
no means follows that every grandee is a duke ; many are only 
marquises or counts — Alcanices, Punonrostro, Chinchon=-&c. 
Title, in fact, is of no importance ; the real rank consists in being 
a grandee, who are all perfectly equal amongst each other. 
Formerly there existed three classes of grandeeship : the first, 
' la primera classe' (into which the other two have been absorbed), 
put on their hats in the presence bttfore the king spoke to them ; 
the second class covered their heads after the king had spoken 
lo them ; the third remained bareheaded until the king had 
spoken to them and they had answered. These divisions, each 
of less dignity than another, were so many gradual processes by 
^"~ which 
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which the kings contrived to break down the remnaDt of Rico- 
Ombria, by making the rank more and more dependant on ibf 
crown- Tlie rank is conferred, not by giving a camp-kettle, bnl 
by the king addressing' the individual with the word ' cubraos,' 
' cover yourself,' whence the dignity is, as in the case of a cardinaj, 
called a hat, from the tendency to materialise everything, and re- 
spect the form, emblem, and substance, more than the essence 
spirit, and jirinciplc. The civility shown to the hat of a raltor '» 
rery marked among the formal gentry of the prorinces of SpW 
He ia not allowetl to bold it in his hand, nor to put it on the ground- 
This cardinal type of grandeeship is generally seized upon by iti? 
punctilious master of the house, and cushioned lilve a crown on a 
chair or sofa (the seat of honour), X^i'^ treatment is analogoui to 
the customs of the ancients. Minerva, after taking Telemachm 
by the hand, takes nest care of his sword, t^t^ttro x^^^°^ ^VXf' 
(Od. i. 122). It is the ambition of grandees to unite in them- 
selves as many grnndeesbips as possible, by the mairi^e of 
heiresses, &.C., for grandeza descends through females ad infinilwn, 
whose names and titles are assumed by their husbands. Tbej 
take a pride in having 'four or five hats,' to be four or five times 
grandee, although among each other this gives no superiority. 
The laws which prohibit these monopolies are constantly evadad 
by dispensations corruptly obtained from the crown. The greatest 
names and estates are continually being absorbed by some few 
overjrrown megalothcria, who, like the rod of Aaron, swallow up 
all the rest. 'I'he ultimate representative has a tontine chance 
of engrossing in himself the peerage and property of Sp^. It 
is a true though sorry jest that they have many hats but few 
heads. Each hat brings a catalogue of names, whence the old 
story of a benighted grandee, who knocked at a lonely inn, and 
when asked as usual ' quien es ? ' ' who is there ? ' replied, ' Don 
Diego de Mendoza Silva Ribera Guzman Pimentel Osorio Pgnce 
de Leon Zuniga, Acuna Tellez y Gtron, Sandoval y Roias, 
Velasco Man' — ' In that case,' interrupted the landlord, shutting 
his window, ' go with God, — there is not room for half of you.' 

Every titular, from the king downward, has a state peculiar to 
his rank, a nice point of vast importance, and enacted by wise and 
gracious sovereigns. The excess of complimentary titles was 
restrained by Philip III.,* who ordained in 1586, by a sumptuary 
law, that He, the master of all, should always be termed simply 
•the King our Lord,' 'el Rey, nuestro Seiior,' a revival of the 
Gothic style, which occurs in the ratification of a deed by Alaric, 
in 505,f and in other documents of that period. The king 

^ilacioa, iv. 1, 16. f Maadeu, x. 106, 236. 
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aildrcssps bis subjecls in the second person singular, tlie ' tu.', 
He makes a distinction, however, in favour of the church, — thij J 
humblest minister of religion is spoken to as ' usted,' ' yoni I 
worship,' t(ie abbreviated 'vuestra merced,' which, pronounced I 
' ustee,' and ' usteth ' in the Castilles, is the common appelUtion 1 
of courtesy among all classes. The king, too, when issuing hia j 
decrees to bis minister, writes in the second person pluraL I 
' tendrais cuidado,' ' you will take care,' &c. If be writes to f) I 
grandee he commences 'primo mio," 'my cousin.' When th? | 
number of nobles was limited, and intermarriages with the ruyt4 ] 
family frequent, the king was in fact allied to most of his gran- I 
dees, and cuuld with truth address them (as our own mtinarchs) ] 
' trusty and well-beloved cousin.' The grandees consider enck \ 
other as cousins, ' parientes,' and follow the royal mode qt ' 
'primo' and the familiar 'tu' among each other. A grandeg 
is entitled by birth to be called ' eccelencia.' It was originallj 
vouchsafed to Cardinals and the Primate of Toledo alone, 
among subjects, until Philip IV., in 1636, conferred it oii al^ 
grandees. When Charles III. came from Naples — (Naples, 
where Spanish customs, bad taste, over-gilding, and over-titlinj 
have been carried to an excess, the land of excellencies par ex-^ 
cellence,) — this title was still more extended, and bestowe<I ot) 
captain generals, councillors of state, and the generals of the 
Merced Capuchin and Dominican friars, who are not the only 
Spanish generals to whom the smell of incense is now more 
grateful than «llanous saltpetre. It is now home also by some 
civil officers, such as the Asistente of Seville. These pseudo es- 
cellencies have not escaped the wit and sarcasm of Spanish nick- 
name, and are accordingly termed ' titulos de bragueta,' — 'excel- 
encias de hastoncitlo,' the stick which men in office carry in their 
hands and Spanish generals when on horseback at their button- 
holes. In the same way the Scotch hidalgos are wont to designate 
the judges of their court of session — their Lord Monboddos, Lord 
Hailes's, &.C., as paper lords. The titulars of Castille are styled 
your lordship, 'vuestra seiioria,' in common parlance 'ucia.' 
This was .the style formerly given to ambassadors, to cities send- 
ing a member to Cortes, to chapters and metropolitan cathedrals. 
Examples of personification of corporate bodies constantly occur 
in the dedication pf books ; Vargas inscribed his ' Historia de 
Merida ' to that town as • Vuestra Senoria j' the chapter of Seville 
i* addressed in the ' Annales Ecclesiasticos ' as ' Vuestra Illus- 
trissima.' The grandees maliciously address the titulados de 
Castilla with all form and circumstance due tp their rank, 
the ' tratamiento, Seiioria, Ucia,' &c., which compels them to 
ffiply with tbe superior ' Eccelencia^' and out of their own mouths 

testify 
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testify their infei'iority. The use of titles, Ijeyond the Don, is 
seldom observed in good society ; it is noiv a mark of proiiocial 
manners. 

Tlie title of Baron is less common among the Spaniards than 
the Germans, thoiig;h some sort of dignity has always been at- 
tached to this word. The Spanish Guard of Honour who 
attempted to assassinate Cassius Longinus, Ciesar's lientenunt 
at Cordova, are tcnned ' Barones.' {BcU. Cic. 44.) The Spanisli 
' varon ' (6 and t' ore cognate letters) signifies a man, emphati- 
cally a man, a soldier, the predominant caste in the landivaeh; 
of the feudal system. This distinction has long prevailed ; the 
' Beni Ish,' the sons of men : vin in opposition to hominfa. 
' Baron ' is still in the legal language of England the simple con- 
^adistinction to ' feme,' without any reference to rank ■ in Spain 
all below the predominant caste, serfs and viliores, were no more 
recognised as belonging to the human species than a slave is now 
in America, that glorious land of republican philanthropy, of the 
rights of man, and equality. 

In Spjun, where the laws of primogeniture (that ordinance of 
God himself) were strictly observed, the estates and titles desceml 
to the heir of the ' mayorasgo,' or entail. The younger branclies, 
Simple hidalgos, are nevertheless considered as good gentlemen 
as the accidental possessor o'f the ranlt. In that land, where 
poverty is a misforluiie not a crime—' donde pohrexa no « 
vil.KZii' — a good name is a better passport than an upstart title 
oi Castille. In England the title is everything ; a spick-and-span 
lord sprung from bankstocracy is held, by the gaping, gulping 
vulgar, ' qui stupet in titulis,' to be a better gentleman than a 
duke -descended Howard or Seymour, if only a plain Mister — 

' hie litulos regina pecunia donat, 

Et genus et proavos, sordesque parentis honestat.' 

The titles of Castille were originally personal, and are so still 
unless rendered hereditary by the patent of creation. The eldest 
son on the demise of his father informed the sovereign of the 
event, and then learnt whether the tillc would be continued in 
himselfor not; at each death a payment was made of ''lanzas j 
medias annatas,' a pecuniary compensation for military service. 
The grandees paid 12,000 crowns. Since the Bourbon succes- 
sion, titles of all kinds have been multiplied by French vanity and 
self-love, Spain was inoculated, says St. Simon (six. 400), 
with ' la plaie Francaise.' ' Aussi en Espagne comme en France 
tout est plein de Marquis et de Contes — les uns de qualite — les 
autres canaille, on peu s'en faut.' These titles give no rank among 
'ly well bred and born, 
lumerotis minor prii'ileges in a court occupied with the 

stuff 
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stuff of precedency, baubles with which the kings wf Spain have 
cheated their nobles out of substantial power, are rigidly defined 
among them. We will cite the 'dosel,' or dais, the badge of 
aristocracy in domestic architecture. This privilege consisted in 
hanging at the end of a statC'room the portrait of the king under 
a projecting canopy, beneath which a chair is placed, throne-like, 
with the back turned to the room ; a custom analogous to the 
umbrella of the east, the Asiatic appendage of rank; it prevails 
in the ' dorsalia ' of the clergy, the ' dosser ' of our old nobility, 
the ' baldachino ' of the Romans, the canopy over royal tombs ; 
the relative height and depth of fringe was nicely measured by 
the heraldic upholsterers. Our jealous Henry VII,, when ques- 
tioned whether ' at greatc feastos the queen's cloth of estate 
should hang as highe as tbe king's or noe, answered thereunto, 
the queene's shall hang lower by the vallance.' In every private 
house a best room is set apart, the ' sala de estrado,' with a sofa 
placed at the end in humble imitation of this dosel. This Siiloon 
is only opened to receive visitors of etiquette, who are ceremoni- 
ously led up by the hand to the highest seat. The exact number 
of servants and horses allowed to be used in Madrid is limited 
according to law. A grandee may put four mules before and 
four footmen behind his carriage, while a titulado of Castillo 
IS restricted to a bumble pair of bipeds and quadrupeds ; even 
the relative length of the rope-traces, the intricate rigging of 
their cumbrous lord mayor coaches, was commensurate with 
their pedigree ; the longest rope was allotted to the highest in 
rank. All these aristocratic and expensive curiosities in coaches 
have, however, become obsolete, since Messrs. Garcia, Men- 
dizabal, and Co., have reformed the purses and privileges of 
constitutional Spaniards, These mi nut! a; of greatness, the 
Iwcedle-dum and tweedledees of stools, tabourets, and shoulder- 
knots, are defined and discussed by St. Simon with a gravity 
aad detail worthy of himself and his age. — (Memoires, v. 19, 
Edn. 1830.}* 

In the good old times there was something imposing in the 
pride, gravity, and dignity of the grandee. We will extract from 
ft cotemporary work the definition given of hhnself by one in- 
vested with high office; a council is supposed to be opened at 
Monzon, in l6lS, to inquire into the embassy of Gondomar in 
England :— ' With that the noyse without gave notice of the 
Duke of liCrma's entrance, at whose first approach the whole 
house arose, though some later than others, as envie had hung 

* See also Ranke : Furslen nnd V'iilker, &c. vol. i. 
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*aa thf m to kerp tbem downt ; the nuntio only sat ud- 
BOrad. TV dukf tknwhat the obedience of the resl icifh n 
. fimJKar Hmd vf carrmge. ton high for cvttrfette. as one not negUrt^ 
ttg their dtnuutunir, ottt fr-pfvting it ; and siter a space giTetl 
§er ftdniratioo, prppouatioD. and altentioD. he began to speakc in 
4h immier r^" The kii^. my nustcr. holding it more honour- 
ible to doe tbui t» dtMuune, to talce from \ou the experlalion of 
ontorie, used rather in schools and pulpits than in counsels, halb 
appointed me prnident of this boW. »-ise, learned, and noble a»- 
tonUj, a matt naturally of a slow speech, and not desirous (a 
Mndbm it by an or industrie, as holding action only proper to a 
SpamiaTd at I nm by htrth, to a saaldier a* / am by profession, to 
tt ki»g at I am by repre»(ntafion .- take this, therefore, foriefij for 
dedmtim both of the cause of this meetiii|r and m; master'i 
AlHber pleuui^." ' (.Vprirj/nwi Spayne, l6«0. A. 3.) 

A fore^ner full df recollections of names. ' storied of old in 
U^ iramoTtal verse.' is cujious to behold the actual holders of 
■OCh time-bonouTcd titles. The illusion dn-etis in the distance, 
•ttM) evn lends enchanttnenl to the \-)ew. These grandees re- 
Mnblethe rock-btiilt cities of the Moors, which glitter from aioi 
anpoaiofr knd ^lictures^iue. bat nhen entered are full of decaj, 
povmty, Mid wvetcfaedness ; so fatuity is coupled with the name 
irf Trnittunant and impotence with the energetic AIra! Tlic 
lliii|Ui- de Frini coi'llv romarktHl thai lo be a real grandee it wK 
neccssniy to lie a lutkold and in debt. 'I'he grandees, ttae 
patriots, have grown with the growth and declined with the 
decline of their country ; they are U«ng mins, without the 
iliRiiity of aiitiiiuity : degenerate in body, intellect, and estate, 
thev del lions date the little value attache<l by Providence to 
the gifl!" of enithly goods, honour, and vanities of vanities. The 
liomT ol » rnt-sitUiance has kept up a close intermarriage with 
their (iwn clnss exclusively ; they have thus bred in-and-in, settii^; 
the laws of organic nature at defiance. The deteriorating in- 
lliK-iicc is cshibitcd in stunted forms, defective brains, and, ac- 
<iivtliiig to the phreuolotiists, in un intellectually -bumped pericra- 
niii To Ih- n ' grivmle,' a great man, it now seems necessary to be 
■ rliico." iliuiinutive. iiiul thus verify the sneer of Pope, who defined 
l<i Speiice the noblenun-lo<ik to be that which noblemen have not, 
Imt iiukIiI to liiive. Well did their own Figaro apostrophise these 
inKiy.ni^yx'K;! 1' -' V'lirtuiie, un rang, des places, tout cela vous rend 
»i llei ; i|ii'itvez voua fivit pour tout de bien ? Vous rous eles donn^ 
1.1 |iiiiie lie luiitre. et rien de plus — du rcste. homme assez ordi- 
II..III' ' And indeed, • when their ceremonies are laid aside, in their 
O'dii'diivai. they are less than men.' (Henry V) Gil Bias well 

observed 
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observed that they are only taken to be grandees by those who 
know them to be so beforehand. A young body-guard, having 
omitted at court to pay the usual salute to a Duke of Infantado 
(a Spanish Duke of Tomthumberland), and excusing himself 
that he did not know his rank, was told by his gt&ae, who 
knew himself a.i well as any wise man of Greece, ' My friend, the 
safe rule is to suppose everybody in the palace who looks like a 
monkey to be a grandee of the first class.' St. Simon gi\-ps a 
droll account (sis. S5I) of his mistaking the Duke of Albu- 
quert^ue for a coal-porter of the palace. The Duke of Veragua 
of that day hated water, and was so piggish, that his friends 
always called him ' Don Puerco.' A parallel might be found of 
noble hydrophobia, in ' Og the King of Basan,' the familiar nick- 
name of a whig peer, of whom Canning remarked, ' too much of 
the hog and too little of the basin.' The grandees prefer genea- 
logical distinction to the external advantages of personal vigour 
and beauty, attractive to vulgar eyes, which, like the aristocracy of 
other countries, they have sagaciously determined to be recommen- 
dations desirable only in their footmen. Fielding understood this 
when he said of his handsome tiger hero, ' that he would have been 
thought a nobleman by one who had never seen the inside of the 
House of Lords.' Their noble blood is virtually more impoverished 
than their nominal rent-roll. Spanish heralds have shown more 
anatomical science iu the metaphorical division of blood and its cir- 
culation than any actual practitioner in the Sangrado line, albeit 
wielding the shears of the ParciP. They liave classified blood as 
we do ribbons and admirals, into the red and the blue. Blood, 
simple blootl, according to their views, is the muddy puddle which 
paints the vulgar cheek of the baseborn plebeian. Red blood is 
the generous fluid which glows in ihe veins of the hidalgo; while 
blood, par excellence, blue blood, the ' sangrc azul,' ' sangre su,' 
like the white blood of the green-tea nobility of China, is that 
aristocratic ichor which lurks beneath the pallid countenance of 
a quadrupled grandee. These, alas ! are the fond metaphors of 
heralds! The vital stream, in mockery of blue dragons and 
rouge crois, flows inversely and perversely ; in the arteries of the 
lusty muleteer it is the boiling lava-blood of health and vigour; 
in the raonkey-mEirquis and baboon-baron it stagnates in the dull 
lethargy of a blue collapse. The operation of transmission of 
healthy blood from young veins into a worn-out frame, so much 
practised elsewhere, anatomically and pecuniarily, is too nice 
for the surgeons or nobles of Spain. The thin fluid is never 
enriched with the calipash of the alderman, nor the decayed 
genealogical slock renewed by a golden graft from banker or 
loan-contractor — 

' ■— — Species 
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' ft»iH)r«^ altbough jmsessccl of balf the soil of Spain, lark 
i u* ihe o>untry the influence which landed pro- 
The policy of the Austrian iljiiaaty, se- 
I successors, effectually broke down ibe 
j; thnn U> the court by the gilded fetters of 
To Vn-e at Mailrid (the most unliveable of 
■A) k«k «Mr fcwiQie tbeir pride and pleasure ; it la their pa- 
—ihere ihey cling to nominal 
■-, «bil« a viMt to iheir homes, where ibej 
rsl u( baaishments. Tbpir 
n the vices and indulgences 
■n and bred ; they have no 
iianly oul-of-door sports, IV) 
rties which ihey have never 
in««-tii^s, &c., where lid 
er means of income is made 
er uudcHis to mix willi nor 
fie can confer no pnlitical 
Hstat« are really valuable, 
tad which certainty of po- 
hf beoase rank commands 
viii^ EiKMt sfltl pf«tty women.' and wealth affords 
is»...i>i<j; -uppt Lbu«e we A've, but bccnuse p«lilirs 
■■..^■^stuw .A the ar-.s^ c'."i.-\ Fi>nt-r, t<i liie rich. 
.K^ Svii -ui ..'xdtemtfitt ami otrcupotioa, must alw^t 
c-a\i:ti^ ^HiiKifht.' - 3£i»ciiiB^T pulibcal eminence 
..v^nii iitv' cx.<uteuU()iiaIbarTtn erected byberedit*^ 
1.1 .v>ii. *A> 'aiKieU and cuunty infinotce against 
rVw.- ;uw»tii-*Jw out esisi in Spain; the great 
lOtuu-^ ;n.>ut -.inir uatursl porsuit^ bxn since the 
.^^M xu^tuvlut^l oi home in idieoess.' iUitente 
>»^ty.i.- -H' ;>*(iis Are open, knoirledge is oo« 
>i i> •s..».*..n lu- iviiih tr^nsminec of a fo<Jisli 
\,.,> .^v, i. !•..;. .i;iii oil ,' — U ifuoi bim tantiiref — 
..... ;.i> |>.i> '..ivi, '.ii.'u-i.'dui.'-.tEiuii fits diem admirably 

^ i' >t .i.^ii -.i '(>'«Mses. tiietr lord. u> call th«n. 

,^ ^.-.-v L* V* .'uuKiiom jati:^ sea apercenW- 
-1- -, ., ■v,.v....ioic omi uuui a titled serritude in 

■l.. , ..,.,,..,. .■,.'.!vis ,1 tilt jtaie ;* 
^^ .,- v-...v-.Vs.i^'ii. uix.1. jmits ibem for ererr other; 
■K .■sk,;i.v\. .liiM .i'.'uo.v sy olsiiwitere. 'Quel* 
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puisse-je vous donner (wrote Mad. de Maintenon) une idee dea 
grands ! de I'ennui qui les devore — de la peine iiu'ils ont a reinplir 
leurs journees.' If that could be i>reJicated of the brilliant society 
of Versailles, how much truer must it be of llie dull etiquette of 
the gloomy Escuriat ! 

The grandees are sedulously excladed from ministerial office. 
In Spain, as in oriental countries, political power, inaccessible to 
the great, becomes the prize of the lowest intriguer ; a despotism 
is ever jealous of adding the real power of office and patronage 
to tlie supposed influence of birth and ])roperty ; all below the 
crown are kept on a level of iioneiility. The nobles, whose vigour 
and resistance might be formidable, are politically emasculated 
with provident caution. The li^ing of Spain acts on the maxim oC 
Aristotle (although he never reads him), that tyrants should 
Etdjnit foreigners rather than citizens into their councils. Flattery, 
SEud Carnot, is the first want of princes ; their pride, which can 
entertain no equal, can have no friend, and must be pandered to 
by the base; therefore Burke, in his plan for reform, retained the 
lords of the bed-chamber, from a conviction of the royal bent for. 
low society, in order that the king might occasionally at least be 
forced to liavc some gentlemen about him ; a compulsion often, 
neutralised as much as lies in their power by those appointed to 
the office. It is, after all, a useful prejudice that gives ihem a 
pride in such a ser\itude : although they are not the better for a. 
court, the court is much better for them. 

Ferdinand VII. loved to mingle his royalty with carping fools ; 
humble companions who were at an immeasurable distance below, 
him. But there could be no compromise of dignity in his inti- 
macy, whicli might be shaken off at a moment. He made friends 
of toadeaters, ' smiling pickthanks, and base newsmongers,' who 
attach themselves to the weak, whether man or plant — parasitical 
excrescences which are cast off by tlie vigorous and well-condi- 
lioned. A Frenchman familiarises himselfwith his footman; the 
Infante Don Francisco de Paula witli a bull-fighter ; in England, 
where a footman or a boxer may be ei ten-pounder, no gentleman 
dares lower himself to one already his equal in the eye of re- 
form. Kings educated in self indulgence confide and relax in their 
privacy, like other mortal men, with those of an inferior rather 
than a superior virtue and intellect ; they cling, like creepers or 
Women, to the nearest support, to fiy fi-om that corroding ennui 
and listlessness, those tumults of the mind, which flit batlike amid 
tte golden -groined ceilings, and cannot be dispelled by the licior 
guard. Human nature and self-love delight to see those on whom 
We confer benefits ; we stick a twig in the ground and then water 
it because we have planted it, and it would die without our help, 
i^ii Lxii, NO, cxxut I Hence 
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atonement for regal peccadillos in the eyes of the loyal Spaniards, 
who distinguish between the master and bis man, and dog^dly 
believe, in spite of history, that the gracious ear of the father of 
bis ' people' has been poisoned by the obnoxious minister; all 
parties, therefore, unite to crush the caterpillar of the state — the 
devil and the king divide the prize — every band is against the en- 
vied, baled oppressor. The knowledge of this uncertain, short- 
lived pohtical existence sharpens the greediness of the minister 
of the day. There is no time to be lost — rem, qiioetmgue modo 
rem. Hence the reign of intrigue, selfishness, calumny, scandal, 
duplicity, and ferocity which infects the official classes of Madrid, 
and tends to the universal moral and political degradation around 
the court ; to be in disgrace there is far more disreputable than 
the most slavish unblushing practices hourly resorted to to obtain 
and preserve favour. A devolution of oppression descends from 
the minister to the lowest alcalde ; every intermediate possessOT 
of office or power, oppressed and pillaged by those above, revenge*' 
himself on human nature by oppressing all below. The consola- 
tion to the slave has always been the savage satisfaction of be- 
coming, when be can, a tyrant. 

It is to the political degradation of the better classes, from 
whence the officers are chosen, that we may attribute much of 
the very frequent misbehaviour of Spanish armies in the field — 

' Her vassals combat when the chieftains flee ; 
True to the veriest slaves of tteacliery.' 

The Madrid life of the grandees is truly deplorable ; they herd 
amongst each other, and yet unsociably ; they are mere funnels of 
expense. They waste their ill-paid revenues in tasteless gaspillagei 
without order, show, elegance, luxury, or common hospitality j 
Ihey are ruined by their establishments of servants who hive 
Under their roofs — the expensive clienlela of Rome without thp 
Support. Their huge, uncomlbr table, Ul-furnisbed houses are 
whitened sepulchres, wherein all that enters is consumed in un- 
seemly corruption. Meanwiiile, their uncultivated domains, de- 
caying hamlets, poverty-stricken tenantry, dismantled castles, 
treeless parks, and weed -encumbered gardens, demonstrate the 
effects of a constant absenteeism, and the complete annihilation 
of the wholesome relation of landlord and tenant. The lord is a 
Stranger among his own, ignorant of his estates, and unknown to 
his peasantry; the real power and usufruct is vested in some 
Unpriocipled administrator who, ensconced, spider-like, in a corner 
of the palace, surrounded by portraits of steel-clad barons which 
frown, mnuldering, in their frames, spins his dirty web, to entrap 
^d plunder both lord and serf. The peasantry fear and hata 
^^_ . I 2 him. 
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^ffeatcd with the honours of ' Escellency' and ' Captnin-General. ,■ 
Tbo city is called ' la imblissima, muy illustre, lealj fiel, antipua ' 
y sieinpre magnifica.' The junta assembled there during Fer- 
dinand's captivity exacted the title of 'Majesty' itself. Wo re- I 
member reading at Zaragoza a tender issued by an Inspector, 
' Don Mannel Monroy, benemerito de la patria en grado heroico 
y eminentc, condecurado con varios cruces de distincion por ac^ 
dones de guerra.' This well-deserving son of his country — thif 
heroic and eminent bread-contractor — rivals our grand-cross Lord 
Durham in ribands and decorations^lhose borrowed plumes^ 
which enable jaundiced disappointed vanity to soar so gaily. I^ 
such be the deserts of a commissary, our readers will imagine 
that the limits of an article would be too scanty to enumerate the 
deeds and decorations of the least of the Spanish generals — 'all 
honourable men.' Death, which triumphed over Hannibal anti 
Cipsar, is baffled by honours vouchsafed by the absolute king; 
Don Xavier Elio, who was murdered at Valentia during the first 
of the many constitutions, remained, in IBSS, a general on the 
Spanish list. Oliver y Hierro, who was massacred by ths 
reformers in 1831, was promoted on the occasion, and his death 
made no vacancy in the order of Carlos III. These deceased 
immortals will be found the best generals of any Spanish brigades 
destined to co-operate at any future time with the British Legion. 
Like the Roman heroes in Elysium, those pursuits which covered 
them with glory when alive still form their occupation when dead 
and buried — ' cadem (ijTathi) scquitur tellure repostos." 

A Icvee-dayal Madrid — a ' dia de gala,' or a ' besamanos,' A 
hand'kissing — are brilliaut affairs. The courtiers' coals, bedizened 
with embroidery, the seams and backs striped with gold lace, eclipse 
the lord-mayor's footmen ; the military are all heroes of ribands, 
crosses, and the harness which ' masks the mean heart that lurks 
beneath a star.' The possession vi these baubles, unmerited 
as they are numerous, confers no honour, while the being without 
them implies disgrace. The Spaniards nickname these crosses 
' eruces de Calvario,' in allusion to the lines of crucifixes stationed 
at the entrance of Spanish villages; they add that formerly rogues 
were hung on crosses ; now crosses are hung on rogues. 

The Golden Fleece — • el Toison de Oro ' — is the most che- 
rished, and was once (like our Garter) only conferred on grandees. 
The Bourbons of Spain claim, as occupyiiig the throne of Charles 
V„ a right to confer tbo Burgundian order, which, in truth, is. 
Vested in the Emperor of Austria. _ Philip V. was extremely 
mortified when the emperor, at the instigation of Rialp, a Catalaq 
refugee, assumed a right of conferring Spanish grandeza.'^('S'f. 
^immt, xix. 101.) This imperial decoration has shared in the 
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violent passions those of the burning, temperate south, who are 
inclined to deal indulgently with the effects of propensities which 
climate and custom have rendered universal, and, in their eyeSf 
almost venial. The system is derived from no European sources^ 
it is based on the paramount superiority of the male, and the low 
scale assigned to woman in all her relations among the Asiatics, 
The moral code of early Spanish chivalry was very louse. Its 
laxity as regarded marriage and concubinage revived, under ano- 
ther name, the system of the Moors. It extended even to the 
' Barranganas,' or more than licensed mistresses of the clergy. This 
inveterate disregard oi lemale virtue has been one Eunong many 
causes of the oriental unfitness for sound free institutions which 
characterises the Spaniards. The blessings of good government 
must be based on individual virtue : they never can flourish where 
female honour, essential to the happiness and dig^ily of both 
sexes alike. Is shamefully and s^stennatically set at nought. 

Illegitimacy Is divided by the Spanish code into three branches. 
The natural child is one bom of single or widowed parents, who 
were free to have Intermarried; a subsequent marriage at once 
removed the stigma from these sinless children of sin ; nay, they 
Gould, in case of no marriage, be legitimatlsed by the testamentary 
declaration of their father that he bad no heirs ;* a petition for 
royal ratification was so seldom refused that it almost became 
a rig-ht. When the form of legitinaation was so slight, bastardy 
never was an obstacle to advancement, nor a real reproach. 
Mexia,-|- writing in 1492, devotes a whole chapter to those who, 
' according to French and German rules,' would be illegitimate. 
The well-known account in Gil Bias (sli. 4) of the recognition 
by Olivares of his natural son, which to many of our readers 
must have appeared improbable, is quite in accordance with 
Spanish customs. 

In the early periods, chance, rather than personal hereditary 
right, gave the croivn. The successions of Sancho the Brave and 
Henry uf Trastamara were quite oriental. Indeed, legitimacy is 
European, and one of the blessings of Christianity, which places 
women in a proper position in society. Illegitimacy was no bar 
to the throne — ' Possession in a cxowa ne'er wanted heralds.' 
Liova, who succeeded Recared in 60 1 , was a natural son ; so were 
Mauregato king of Leon in 78E>, and Henry II, in 1309, 
Alphonso was the illegitimate son of John I,, the first prince of 
the Bragamca line. John of Gaunt claimed the ci'own of Castillo 
Optimo,' as was Inscribed on his epitaph in old St. PaurB,J 

* Becop. V. S, ID, f Feirante Mexia, Nobiliario, iii, 5, 24. 

t Dugdale. 8t, Puul'ii. 91, 
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vous auraient moins d^shonoree qu'un enfant legitime venu d'mi 
tel marriage.' 

It remains to say a word or two on the armorial bearings of 
Spain^ which iare peculiar and characteristic. The use of such 
ensigns seems first to have become common about 1212, when 
the decisive battle of Las Navas de Tolosa gave consistency 
to the kingdom, and drove the Moors beyond the Sierra Morena. 
The shepherd Martin Aljaha had guided the three Christian 
kings to victory through a mountain pass, which he remembered 
by a skull of an ox. He was rewarded by Alphonso with that 
name, ^ Cabera de Vaca,' and bore on his shield the bucranium, 
the Doric caput bovis. The name still exists, honoured as the 
Oxenstiern of the Swedes. In like manner all the early Spanish 
titles and arms were historical, recording some event, some deed 
of war ; a principle not lost sight of altogether in the degeneracy 
of heraldry. The Pizarros are Marques de la Conquista ; the 
admiral who conveyed Charles III. from Naples to Barcelona 
was created Marques del Real Transporte, the Marquis of the 
Royal Transportation ; another, who saved a treasure ship, was 
made Marques del Real Tesoro ; Godoy was created Prince of 
the Peace. Pedro, the King of Arragon, before the battle of 
Navas de Tolosa, bore four lines traced across his white shield 
with his bleeding hands — ^ cruor horrida tinxerat arma ' — a truly 
soldier-like blazoning — 

* Armes qui jadis furent teintes 
Dans le sang des rois vaincus.' 

Sancho VIII., King of Navarre, at the same battle, broke him- 
self through the chains which encircled the tent of the Moorish 
captain ; and he bore them ever after on his red shield. The 
original linlis were placed over his tomb at Roncesvalles, ' where 
Charlemagne, with all his peerage, fell * — Catenam ex voto' La- 
ribus. The carved shields introduced on the groins, spandrils, 
&c. in Gothic cathedrals, arose from the prevalence of this 
custom of suspending relics and trophies of prowess. Argote 
enumerates twelve families who charge the chains of Navarre,— 
the Zunigas, Mendozas, Abarcas, &c.* The miraculous cross 
which appeared to Constantine as an omen of victory re-appeared 
lo the Spaniards at Tolofea. Thirty-two families took the sym- 
bols for their arms ; Alarcon, Lerma, Ribas, &c. The saltier, 
the ' Aspa,' was assumed by thirty-five families of Castille, and 

* A chain, which is liung over the portals of prisons iu England, is suspended 
OTCT the doors of houses iu Spain, honoris cauta : it denotes that the king has deigned 
to enter ; this badge oC fervitude, which the absolute monarch leaves as the impress 
of his foot, exempts the owner, among other immunities, fiom the hated necessity of 
Admitting billettrd troops. 

thirty-two 
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of Spanish kings^ ' three rabbits rampant.' The rabbit is indige- 
nous^ and was impressed on ancient coins ' cuniculosae Hiberiae' 
C Martial). The market of Rome was supplied with them from 
Cadiz (Strabo, iii. 385). Nay, the name Hispania has been de- 
rived from 'sephan/ the rabbity which the Phoenicians saw there 
for the first time. 

Cities took their arms from miraculous events — e. g, the cross of 
Oviedo, and the star which pointed out the grave of San Jago at 
Compostella, campus stella. Some of these heraldic legends are 
suflSciently ludicrous — ' ex uno disce omnes.' The town of Santo 
Domingo de Calzada bears ^ argent, a tree, with a idckle, a cross, 
a cock and hen proper.' These hieroglyphics indicate the miracle 
oa which our own laureate has bestowed a ballad, with copious 
annotations.''' The site of the town was formerly a forest^ in which 
the pilgrims passing on their way to San Jago were generally 
robbed. Santo Domingo (the first inquisitor) reaped away the 
trees, and built an inn ; the Maritornes thereof fell in love with 
a handsome pilgrim^ who resisted the temptation. She, to be re^ 
renged, concealed some silver spoons in the wallet of this Joseph> 
and accused him of thefts for which he was hanged in chains ; 
lus parents on their return from Santiago passed under his body, 
which informed them of his innocence, and that the apostle had 
preserved his life ; an event they immediately communicated to 
the convicting judge* The alcalde was just sitting down to dine 
off a couple of roasted fowlSi and remarked, ^ you might as well 
tell me this cock would crow,' whereupon it did crow, and was 
taken with the hen to the cathedral ; two chickens were regularly 
batched every year from these respectable parents ;f their plumes 
sirere worn by pilgrims, who considered them to be feathers in their 
caps. A French traveller, J in l669^ describes a white cock and 
hen kept in a niche near the altar. The first Yarrell or Broderip 
who goes that way will do well to obtain a chicken for the Zoological 
Gardens ; an interesting cross might be made between them and 
the right honourable crows § of San Vicente at Lisbon. Cervantes 
did not exaggerate when he described the shield of Timonel de 
Carcajona, ^ gules, a cat or, with the device miau,' in honour of 
his mistress Miaulina (Don Quix. i. 18) ; nor Lope de Vega in 
those of Marromaguiz, the hero of the Gatomaquia, ^ gules, 



* See the seventh volume of the new and very elegant edition of Sonthey's poeti- 
cal works, p. 256, &c. 

t Moya. Rasgo Heroico, p. 283. This writer on the armorial bearings of all 
the towns in Spain quotes Marincus Siculus, the historiographer of Charles V., to 
vouch for the truth of the legend. 

t Journal du Voyage, 1669, p. 19. 

I See Mr. Beckford's Portuguese Tratels. 

redder 
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above the door a bend issuing from two wolves' heads ; on the top 
of the tower a boar passant ; on each side a fox running up :' 
V. ' a castle with a double watch-tower, and on the top, between 
two trees, an armed knight extending a banner' — found at Ciudad 
Rodrigo: VI. a curiously- complicated shield copied at Abadia : 
VII. the arms of the Cidfrom his tomh, viz. ' a cross, and over it in 
saltier his two celebrated swords — an orle of chains :' — 




The horse is seldom introduced; an anomaly | 
)D a nation of Caballcros, whose Iberian an- 
cestors impressed a mounted lancer with a star | 
or a crescent on their coins, while the Car- 
thag^ians* at Cadiz used the horse as a figure- 
Dtad — true iinr<rKQTaiAoi, beneath whose feluccas 
the waves bounded as a steed which knows its 
ider. Although we are convinced that the 
xience of coat armour is altogether modern, yil. 

^ not connected with the badges of antiquity 
—the jus imagimmt, the zodaical or mythological signs, reverses 

■ Stiftbc^ii. 14. 
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iasraana benJd might tnce out probable 
r exisinie Spanish bearing, frnm relics of 
aad iiemun peculiarities. The Castilliiuis 
I «mblrai, the ?w™l most abhorretl (nest la 
} fa« J«« or M«or. It became a religious test on a 
mhlKtv MwhiHiMt on ■ table. That boars, wolves, 
t ai ckasv shoold be blaaoned by honters is, in the 
t of Slvaani Morvui. - a deiival of the sphere of g'entrj 
— fnnmi||hn tit OBbBare.' Ib the eartj stages of dviHsatioa, 
^hM fta««ts -^"s«^V vnItiTat»a is partia] and intellectual re- 
WM*M «r» wanliiv; hunting heecmts the ruling passion of 
VK">A MkBtfHMiW a waibke fcadal chivalry. The kingsof 
'^ W« >M J i MJ i >H IB iMitoy y— i ii i l I The Philips (<?<X<wO. 
imt ■kft' hUsr vh>i>iwiii MMd Mif Id bant : the occupttinn 
■Mibik % nIM iwsk MifMar. (MMihs an exdtemeut of body. 
«MlHHll.MMA«SH»Mb«La»«mnaaf iBtelliect, induces sleep 
^ift4f|MikhMlk iliyj^awu fibaUe to iwtmber^ of ro^-al and 
4m* »lilM<y ifcawWis. It was is ■■ch Ae mtanl rncation of an 
i^fc Sjpwwah teMip «» rf * »!■» m LnCTaterafaire- Their epi- 
^i^fe*. <**••« ihvmML tiifK Am Ahv «m *d good family awi 



vVjM^^c lid- Jmimimcia, i. 130.) 
^i^Ht iM^vM ^\v «L'*npr bMnJtJfcr iiiiAiiiiw i The Genoani, 
tki^ v*<it4hk«) 'iit«.«tBLW^ «r* tW MMt «an«ct in nui^haUing ibe 
<»Mk-MAMv>«t. >V tktK^ntir«L aodi the osfW. especially in tbe 
■*Mt>*^*«o )«i\Ytir-^\ .M-i .MT-^iiyfiMnw «f tW crest, wii^^ honu, 
«llA OltWMf^'ta ^> ttks^ u-.».KjTS «» hi^mtd. tbi^s which were 
«hjt sv«tM W *v^»» ^■<. . Vv«Kt. Cnrs«s »re wUom used by Ibe 
W*wV >Wu»\wMk'««>X va>r Ktaaa^ A<.. bJ;f»wM^, tinrtnrc. metala, 

S^'^^v .iJ As< w* ^-^ hVMatt^ &«$ bMviae ntore irregolsii. 
k «M,t v^v'^vtkvs;^'^' ^'*'>'* Vi^ffiiak. «hnrv «r asd argent id 
VvS-^v* ^iv)k«<ii> ss>«\>Mi*«» iwr Ae caa^ae and qnarterii^ 
<«» »v^ tt.;^^! v^sv>' t^'t«« « ■*<r 1kMd«« t^porUn. The 
WM«A\^ ^.wA^^ <M «.<<^«M.v. Wl «<ttiMs m ped^rm, are Te* 
«*UWv >Vv^Aw^H^,■4•l»>*^fc^*v^^W«»»r<rf die'orH'tbif 
"W*^ WV UvXviA wv M k^UU vt' V-«Mk4nA taCT lA : the nrlewua 
»kS*fci »sy^^^,^.,^^ >■' **««*«» «»tw«Nt *« «^ kie — as Jwnes V- 




^\'*V^^^\ , ,y^ ^, I ^^^t \ .,p,gt\ »«»i.vefce ■ iw VUrd«r of flenre- 

^ 'V.-iv *Vv„t :t^ vvsntv s"* •*'»k"*, ftv :» « 9 <«r mral banner.' 

' ^-'ixtw^ IV MA^ v\in^v«w%/ <^ ifbr nM»] Ikw and castle 

\V vs\^A% w* v<»( •('Cfw* -w dtf witsiows of Merton 

^«««i^ >i^ V^-t^i^Wt v<i titbr ^iikaaiv htffwna Edaard I. 
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(In Spain armorial ensigns have been so universally introduced 

in ecclesiastical and domestic architecture, that they present to 
the antiquarian ear marks (or rather year marks) by which the 
exact date of any buildino;, and often of the different parts of 
the same building, may be ascertained to a nicety. These bear* 
ings, badges, devices, and other picturesque embellishments of 
boraldry, form most appropriate additinna to Gothic and cimiue- 
cento architecture, although particularly unfitting and inappro* 
priate in Grecian or Koman elevations. They are found carved 
in the ni'>st exquisite and elaborate detail, especially from the 
period of Ferdinand and Isabella to Philip II. We would cite 
the faqades of Santo Domingo and of the university library at 
Salamanca, as the most superb specimens of heraldic sculpture 
in Europe. This custfim is not confined to the royal arms alone ; 
it prevails in every class of society entitled to bear them. In 
Seville they are enamelled in porcelaiin. and inserted over the 
portals of houses. The usage has become more prevalent, in 
order to avoid the vexations of the ' juzgado de mostrenco,' which 
were put in force by Godoy ; all property to which the owner 
could not prove his legal title was seized by the crown, and one- 
third given to the informer. The cathedral of Seville alone 
possessed very lately nearly one thousand houses in that capital ; 
the number of other church and conventual tablets indicated the 
preponderance of clerical proprietors. 

The royal arms of Spain have undergone many changes ; we 
mention a few of them briefly as a means of verification of dates. 
In the earliest shields the lion and castle are parted per cross, 
without supporters, as is exemplified on the tomb of Edward I. 
in Westminster Abbey. On the union of the crowns of Arragon 
and Castille by Ferdinand and Isabella, the shield was divided 
by coupe and party ; the first and fourlh areas were given to 
CaBtUlc and Leon, the second and third to Arragon and Sicily ( 
Navarre and Jerusalem were introduced subsequently. The 
shield was supported by the eagle of St. John, sable, with one 
head. This apostle was the patron (the San Juan de los reyei) 
of the catholic kings (as Ferdinand and Isabella are called by 
the Spanish historians). To bim they dedicated their hospitals^ 
ehurches, and convents ; after him they christened their only son 
Juan, whose premature death laid the foundation of the decay of 
Spain, by placing a foreign dynasty on the throne. Each sove« 
ragn assumed a separate and strictly personal device. The 
feminine, gentle Isabella, selected a bundle of arrows, tied tt^ethwj 
the emblem of the union of the crowns. The jealous, despotic 
Ferdinand those the yoke, ' la coyunda,' which he imposed oi| 
subject and Moor— rand to mark his equality with his Castillian 
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existing Struggle against brandy -begot ten democracy and blood- 
stained corruption. The Hnsqui^s are all peers among each 
other. This innate nobility, liardly a distinction among them- 
selves, operates in their favour as regards all Ixim in other and 
less-favoured provinces. A Basque hidalgo considers himself as 
much a gentleman as the king; ' tan hidalgo como el rey;' and 
something more, ' un poquito mas,' in allusion to the Bourbon 
dynasty. The mere fact of being bom amidst these noble high- 
lands constitutes gentility, provided the qualifications of reading 
and writing be added; then, as Sancho Panza said, a native 
of Biscay is fit to be secretary to an emperor. Don Quixote 
well knew how to aflront the Biscajnn by telling him that ' he 
was no gentleman' {i. 8). True liighlandcrs. they are much 
attached to their native soil. This love of country in nations 
(like self-love in individuals) reconciles them to all local o7 
personal disadvantages ; they are poor and proud — the lot of the 
mountaineer ; although Solomon's ' soul hated a poor man who 
was proud ' (Ecc. xsv. 2), that feeling is often all which pre- 
vents the trampling of the rich and powerful. This conscious- 
ness of generous birth is essentially opjwsed to meanness and 
dishonour. The Basque, who was silent under repeated torture, 
when adjured on the word and honour of an hidalgo, instantly 
spoke out. They are no trencher -slaves, nor eat the bitter salt of 
dependence. 

In these agricultural provinces, tilling the soil and tending tha 
ilock— the destiny of Adam, and primitive occupation of patriarchs 
— has never been considered as derogatory. If these pursuits 
have not mainly contributed to advance science and civilisation, 
they have, at least, nurtured a happy population — simple, honest, 
contented, and uncorrupted. The small proprietors glory in the 
armorial shields which are sculptured over the porches of their 
humble dwellings. Time may have stripped the roof — the storm 
may have shattered the windows — the pi under- seeking Christinoa 
may have dismantled the interior — but the ennobling sculpture 
remains, like the hatchment over the dead, enduring and immortal 
as the pride of the Basque and his Jogged constancy and revenge. 
The poorer they become the more they cling to these distinctiona 
of family : it is all that is left to them whicli adversity cannot take 
away, new-gotten riches purchase, nor kings confer. 

As the monarch has set his seal on all the public buildings, the' 
hidalgo his on all private, so the cathedrals and churches bear, ia 
addition to their pecuUar arms, those of the Virgin, the Isis t/.vpio- 
*o(«r of Spain— a branch of lilies issuing from a vase with two 
liandles, ' un jarjo de acucenas.' The word anucena is Arabic, 
and derived from the root xusan = chaste. The true explanation 
XII. NO. CXXIIi. K of 
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«Tlie preceding remarks^ selected fr<»n many more refli^rclll»S 
made on this subject^ which we are not aware has ever been noticed 
or explained^ will perhaps connect the armorial bearings of the 
Virgin in Spain with some of the most ancient and universal 
floral symbols of a miraculous incarnation and immaculate preg- 
nancy : — 

* Quod petis, Oleniis, inquam, mihi missus ab arvis 
Flos dabit ; est hortis unicos ille meis. 
Protinus hserentem decerpsi pollice florem, 
Tangitur et tacto concipit iUa sinu.' 

Ovid. 



Art. IV. — 1. iVorlcs of Art and Artists in England. By G. F. 

Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. Ix>ndon. 

3 vols. 12mo. 1838. 
2. Painting and the Fine Arts ; being the Articles under those 

heads contributed to the Seventh Editum of the Encyclopcodia 

Britannica. By B. R. Haydon and William Hazlitt^ Esqrs, 

Edin. 12mo. 1888. 
5. Report from the Select Committee on Arts, and their Con-^ 

nexion with Manufactures, 1836. 
4. Histoire de VArt Modeme en Allemagne, Par le Comte A. 

Raczynski. Paris. 1836. 

'T'HE title of Mr. Waagen's book is perhaps calculated to excite 
■*■ more curiosity than will be gratified by its contents* As far 
as contemporary art and its professors are concerned^ the author is 
not only gentle in criticism but sparing in remark. Whatever be 
the merit of modern productions^ his experienced eye found metal 
more attractive in the ancient vein which it was his peculiar pur-r 
pose to explore ; and in this he has delved with a German assiduity^ 
which probably left him little leisure to expatiate in the regions 
of Somerset House. Candidates for praise he sends supperless 
to bed ; and others^ who might expect and desire to find in hisi 
volumes a free dispensation of wholesome but unpalatable truths 
from a foreign and impartial hanji^ will be no less disappointed.- 
His visit to the Exhibition of 1836 is comprised, as far as painting 
it concerned, in four pages ; and if to these we add a few obser- 
vations on the deceased masters of the English school, and some 
scattered remarks on contemporaries, we shall have exhausted 
nearly all that concerns us in a national point of view> and shall 
look in vain for any comprehensive estimate o( the state of art in 
ibis country^i as compared with its progress and condition on the^ 
Continent. With the modern French school wp believe, indeed^ 

k2 " Mr. 




132 Art nm{ Arluh m tnrjhfud. 

Mr, Wangen was little acquainted at tlie period of bis \TsIt lo 
England, for Paris bad not lain on bis roulo; buttlio rising scbonl 
of DuBSeldorf, and lliose of bis native Berlin, and of Municb, miglil 
have nfforiled him fertile and instructive topics nf comparison. 

Wp suspect tbat Mr. Wnagcn'a reserve on such themes may, in 
port, \)c attributable to the cordiality (wliicb be acknowledges) of 
nil reception, at the hands Iwth of lovers and professors of art, in 
this country. The severer functions of criticism are also, perhaps, 
in some respects, more painful in the matter of the (me arts al 
paintiiif; and sculpture, a* practised by the living, than in the 
departments of science or literature. The painter or sculptor ■ 
has, generally speatdng, from the nature of his pursuit, a mare 
obvious claim on forbearance than the man of letters. The pub- 
lication of a volume is seldom evidence iil itself of the choice of a 
prcoession, or that devotion to a particular career, which hazards 
s the means of subsistence as well as the attammcnt of 



r^utatlon. The race of writers iathe^e days is not, as in those 
OT Johnson, a class apart, fed by tbe proceeds of dedications to 
noblemen, or looking for a dinner to tbe pot-luck of Mr. Lintot's 
back room. Such authors, doubtless, still there are; but a lai^ 
proportion of the volumes which now issue from the press ai^ 
written by men who have resources, private and pro^ssipnal, to 
fell Ivick upon — who have sometliing else, and frequently, as there 
is every reason from tbe result to conjecture, something better to 
do. The garrets of Grub-street, sucji as Hogarth painted, have 
now, we believe, few inspired tenants. The shaded lamp shals 
its light on many a. MS. ; the morocco cbair lends its aid to medi- 
tation; and well-filled book -shelves supply those means of refer- 
ence and exlract which the ' sub-dio' bouk-stall once afforded to 
starring industry and genius out-at-elbows. On tbe other hand, 
tbe (itetler of many a pallid student in this coimtry, ami still 
more, perhapsj on the Continent, could tell, as we believe, a tale, 
which, if disclosed at tbe .moment, would freeze the ink on the 
pen f.f a /uilus. Tt is, therefore, painful to endeavourlo aid the 
less (ilsccniing to the discovciy of imperfecticms which may damp 
their disposition to purchase, or to wield in matters of taste the 
rod whifh we apply without compunction, where immorality calls 
for centre, or false reasoning fiiv refutation. 

We have been led, to these passing observations by tbe perusal 
of a recent wlume, entitled ' Notice of the Life and Works of 
Leojiohl Robert,' a French artist ; — not one of those, indeed, who 
struggled and failed, but who, in tbe plenitude of success (wc 
know not how far juslifieil by his works), lately committed 
suicide. Tbe brief record <jf his life, howei'er, drawn up by 
yiving brother, presejitg a tyucbing picture of the early 
' * ' " ' "" ' '" ' difficulties 
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early termination ; but we learn in how many a (lark hour of ua- 
rewardeJ toil the Jembn, whicli ultiinatcly prevailed over a stToag I 
sense of religion, hail suggested ' the' sail ^esqurce to wliich, tlis I 
victim at last resorted. TVlieilier considerations of this dcscrip- I 
lion, or mere economy of lime, may have induced Mr. Waoffe|l I 
lo adopt tlie French motto, ' Glissez mtirlels, ii'apiJuyez pas, tn I 
his passage over a somewhat delicate surface, he has skated ^ I 
lightly as to leave few or n» cracks in any modern reputation- I 

The observations on contemporary English art in these voltmi(il I 
will, therefore. Tie found entirely sutordinnte to their staple, whicp I 
amounts. to a sort of calatiMfUn raisoniir of the jjrincipal worksirt I 
ancknt art which the powerful agencies of wenlth and tnsul^ I 
security have attracted to this favdured country, scattering thefft.l 
through many collections, inslcrtd of concentrating lhcra> hke th* I 
proceeds of French conquest, in one great and accessible repon- J 
tory. Viewed as such, Kir. Waagen's work, like other catalo^es, 1 
is one rather of reference than c(mtiniious perusal : as such, how- J 
ever, we consider it as In some respects bearing out tlie authoritjr J 
with which he came among us as guardian of the Herlin collec- I 
tion. This distinction with us has its value, not because H I 
emanates from a king or a minislLT, or that Mr. Waagen woff^ 1 
as we calculate he does, a riband at his bulton-hole. We do J 
not consider Mr. VVilkins the first architect ■ of his day because ' 
Lord Suncannon selected him fur the construction of the National 
Gallery, nor is our appreciation of Lord Palmerston's official 
qualifications at all affected by the circimiatancc of his having 
advised his own iuvestiture with the order of the Bath ; but the 
King of Prussia is a sovereign who has proved his taste and judg- 
ment by a wise appropriation of limited resources to objects of 
art in many departments ; and the results of bis exercise of 
power in this ami other matters give us a rational faith in the 
selection of his agents. To us, also, Mr. Waagen's intimate com- 
munion with Mr. Solly is an Indication in bis favour ; for we believe 
few men to be more deeply imbued with taste and learning in the 
highest departments of ancient art than that very successful col- 
lector, who greeted Mr. Waagen, on hia first arrival, with a good 
tlinner and a genuine Raphael over the sideboard. Was ever 
professor, emerging from his first trip in a Hamburgh steam-boal, 
domiciliated under more favourable auspices? — Lectured at bjF 1 
Faraday in the course of the same evening — received by Bari^ I 
Bulow nest morning — galleries anil collections opened to him til I 
prospect by the influence of the Didce of Cambridge — the sighql 1 
and soimds of London in May brought belore him into sudden I 
It with the garrison dulness of Berlin ; — ' sure this was blistv | 
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of Raphaeli exists at this day in Florence^ which finds a perennial 
market — we hope not among our countrymen. 

Mr. W^agen prefaces his observations on the numerous collec- 
tions to which be bad access, by an historical summary of the 
process of acquisition on the part of sovereigns and private indi- 
viduals in this country, which, commenced by the royal patron of 
Holbein, was prosecuted on a more extended' scale by Charles I. 
He notices with just commendation not only the munificence, but 
the refined and exalted taste which distinguished that sovereign, 
and enriched his residences with so many works of Raphael, 
Corr^gio; and Titian. The troubles of the Continent, which 
have restored to us some of these works, dispersed by our bar- 
barous Commonwealth, in company with many others, have 
nevertheless but partially repaired the havoc of that dispersion ; 
particularly if we consider the large proportion which Charles 
I.'s galleries contained of the three above-mentioned giants of 
old time, and that some of them which Charles H. had again 
collected perished in the fire of Whitehall, in 1097. Of the 
period which intervened between our revolution emd that of 
France, Mr. Waagen says : — 

* When the taste for collecting pictures revived after the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, it was not encouraged either by the suc- 
ceeding kings, or by the parliament, but solely by private amateurs, who at 
the skme time introduced the custom of placing their collections for the 
most part at their country-seats. . . . These collections, which were 
formed by the end of the eighteenth century, are however of a very dif- 
ferent character from those of the time of Charles I. They betray a 
far less pure and elevated taste, and in many parts show a lesi; profound 
knowledge of art We indeed often find the names of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, Andrea del Sarto, but very seldom their works. The Venetian 
school is better, so that there are often fine pictures by Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and the Bassanos. Still more frequent are the 
pictures of the Caracci and their school, of Doraenichiho, Guido, Giier- 
cino, Albano ; but there are among them but few works of the first rank. 
Unhappily the pictures of the period of the decline of art in Italy are 
particularly numerous ; for instance, by B. Gastiglione, P. F. Mola, 
FiUppo Lauri, Garlo Cignani, Andrea Sacchi, Pietro da Gortona, Garlo 
Maratti, Luca Giordano. In this period we observe a particular pre- 
dilection for the works of certain masters. Among these are, of the 
Italian school, Garlo Dolce, Sasso Ferrato, Salvator Rosa, Glaude Lor; 
raine^ and Gaspar Poussin, and the pictures by the two latter are fre- 
qoently the brightest gems of these galleries. Of the French school 
Nicholas Poussin and Bourguignon are esteemed beyond all others. 
Of the Flemish school, Rubens and Vandyck, and, though not in an 
equal degree, Rembrandt. Of all these favourite masters, we see the 
most admirable worics. Here and there ate found fine sea-pieces by 
Willimm Van- de Veldc, chosen hndseajfes by J, Ruysdael and Hobbema-, ' 
.... and 
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tion it oFTered perliapa some analogy to the magnificent Rreations i 
of Mr. Martin, but with more knowledgs of anatomical design. 
OrlofTski, a deceased Russian artist, is known in Europe by a few vj 
coarse lithographs of national subjects. He was, we believe, n©' 
painter, but we have seen clialk and crayon studies by hitn at 
PetersbuTfj, showing a genius which with due cultivation might 
have made him a sort of Genghis Khan among artists. Our own, 
countrjinan, Dawe, was the Vandyck on whom the favours of the 
court of Alexander and Nicholas and its follomers were showered. 
His studio was adorne<^t when we saw it with five hundred kitcats 
oi Hussian f>wnerals ; the accuracy af his ribbons and crosses tva» 
never exceeded in painting. Sir Joshua's Hercules, uieanwhilet 
Was secluded in a vault at the Hermitage, which we endeavoured 
jr» rain to discover and penetrate. 

' Mr. Wa^en proceeds to notice the great infiux of works of 
art into this country which took place in consei:|nence of thef 
French revolution, arid the apprehension of French conquest and 
plunder. This portion of liistory as regards paintings is fomiliar 
to all who take an interest here in such matters, and we forbear . 
to dwell upon it. After noticii^ the various collections of draw- 
ings, miniatures, and niellos, which occupy a less ostentatious po-* i 
sition, and attract the notice rather of the learned few than thv , 
pi&lic, Mr. Waagen proceeds — 

' Compared with this great exlenBion of taste for warks of design lii I 
ttTl the viirious branches, that for works of sculpture appears in England; I 
sftice the Revolution, only in individual instances. The taste fur moderO ' 
stmlpture is the most prevalent, and the Works of Canova, ThorwalsdenJ I 
and the English sculptors are, therefore, very numerous in England/ I 
On the other liaitd, hiirdly more than a single EngliEli private person is , 
known tg have acquired works of ancient sculptine of very great im-v 
[lortance-' — p. 63, 

This is undoubtedly true, and many reasons may be assigned , 
for the fact. The first is nearly identical with that which th^ 
French magistrate assigned out of many for not receiving Henrj( 
IVi with n royal salute — D'abordnmttn'aicfms niprmdrenicantmxi 
Speumens of ancient sculpture are not to be obtained, at least by , 
Ihe ordinary means of acquisition. The few objects of this class, 
trliich arc not in royal or princely collections, are still guarded ' 
MlJi much jealousy both by governnnents and private proprietorsj 
One such work indeed has recently found its way from Rome to 
Nfnnich. 1hc Barhcrini Fawn ; but, though a king was the piu-- 
tkasCT, lie was obliged to smuggle bis purchase over the wall of 
the elcnial city under the cloud of night. Few private indivi- j 
duals would incur the risk of smuggling on so cumbrous a scale- 1 
tlMie ie also much^in uur climate and habits unpropitious to 
^^■^ sculpture. 
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that we might believe that the architecture had been adopted as a frame 
to the sculptureB, and not, on the contrary.* the sculptures suited to the 
aichitecture. Nor was it only in the local arrangement, but also in the. 
conception of the subject, that architecture had an influence. For in 
all circumstances, even in those which occasion the most lively expres* 
sion of passion and of action, as, for instance, in the combats of the 
Greeks and Centaur's in the Metopes, these requisites are most delicately 
combined with a certain calm dignity and solemnity. It is in this pre- 
valence of the element of arcWtecture, as the predominating law in 
general^ with the greatest freedom and animation in the single parts, 
that the peculiar sublimity of these monuments consists. But they 
derive their highest charm, like the poems of Homer, from their sim- 
plicity. As the authors of them, by the enthusiastic endeavour to treat 
their subjects with the greatest possible perspicuity and beauty, had 
attained the most profound study of nature, and an absolute command of 
all the means of representing their ideas, and had thereby thrown aside 
everything conventional in earlier art^ it never occurred to them to use 
these advantages^ except for those objects. Nothing was more remote 
from their minds than, as in subsequent times, to display and make a 
show of them for their own sake. Hence all the characters of ihe bodies 
are so perfectly adapted to the subjects ; hence in all the motions such 
simple, natural grace. Equally rare is the refined manner in which the 
imitation of nature, of which the noblest models have| everywhere been 
selected, is combined with the conditions necessary to produce the due 
effect in art. The execution is so detailed, that even the» veins and 
folds of the skin are represented, by which the impression of truth to 
nature is produced in a very high degree. Yet all is so subordinate to 
the main forms, that the effect is imposing, and represses every thought 
of their being portraits. Thus these works are in a happy mean be- 
tween the too individual forms of earlier times (for instance the statues 
of Egina) and the mostly too general ones of later ages. The healthy 
energy and life which these forms breathe have besides a particular 
foundation in the decided contrast of the management of the more solid 
and the softer parts. . Where bones or sinews are seen under the skin, 
they are indicated with the greatest sharpness and precision ; where, on 
the contrary, the larger muscles appear, they are kept indeed stiff and 
flat, but at the same time their softness and elasticity are represented 
in the most surprising manner.' — ^pp. 83 — 86. 

The British Institution^ at the period of Mr. Waagen's visit, 
vat fortunately open for one of those admirable and well-con- 
ceived exhibitions of the works of old masters with which it has 
(tf late years delighted the public. By a curious mistake he re- 
presents Chantrey's bust of the late president^ the late Duke of 
Sntherlaiid, as an admirable likeness of the present. We men- 
tion this as the only instance of positive inaccuracy we have de- 
tected in the record ojf his labours. 

The description of the national collection is, as might be ex- 
pected^ elaborate. Mr. Waagen Sfi^ it under all the disadvaa-. 

tages 
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ia£; B(t-^ra. -je -sL-^ciin ir ) -ew -mnnrwa ^ Jan. SbCOi, I tiW 
wtKOiMX KaiiTar it m «r3er 31;— mi. [3 iil itadr brmcfaes ihcr «R nwn 
i« !*»» esffeCeii Vt 'in; iCiiir it-aimis. P'ictiaD: psjitiac ** ihetfin^ 
«hkii tbcT tfe C!iiiiT3Eei ■•to. the :nifK joci-isbs »ad ifce bert portmti 
'>(!>-r J jeiaa Bn-m-jiiLt aks » aati n[ii,e«eE. "Ewii ctrntpand «idi die 
pCTfuntiaiKes ot uiiiet ichjivi*. Nis; aj dtia w; ibe fttintas of iW 
lh« French all yii-m dg ^^.■■■?> *c«!:e3 i?c ir»erv-d*T liie, and sdBlifc 
»inl e»i>eciaIlT diir '"JrrTjt pi!— pt«. Tteir tunisfapes an &r lower in 
the Kale, in such a comparisya. But tiiey ire weakest of all in histon- 
cal paintinz, nhere inTencivc anil creatine isncv is most called fct. 
Having thus viewed the intellectual lezion uf the art, let us biiefiy con- 
■laer their pTOgre«a ia the icientilic parts. Their drawing is ontM 
Whole indifferent ; the forms often suffer from incorrectness, and still 
more by want of precision; ou the other h^nd, most English pahiten 
hnve great brilliancy, fuluesB, and depth of colour, which make modi 
•huw, and chnrm the eje, often, it is tnie, at the expense of fidelity to 
** Mid of delicately -balanced harmony. For the mode of executioUi 
'"rlunc for the Etiglieh ecliool, that it at once began where 
Mtrly leave off. From the most scmpulous e2.ecution of 
' the 
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the iletaitg, which seeks to bring every object at near ne poBsible to the 
reality, even for close inBjwction, the older Bchools but very gradually 
acquired the conviction that the aanic effect might be produced, at a 
moderate distance, with fewer strokea of the pencil, and thus attained n 
broader handling. But the English school b^an at once with a very 
gteat freedom and breadth of handling, where, in the worka of Hogarth 
and Reynolds indeed, every touch is seen in nature, and expressea 
lomething pnsitive; hut, in moat of the later painters, degenerated into 
a flimBinees and negligence, so that hut b very superficial and general 
image is given of every object, and many pictures have the glaring effect , 
of Bcene^inting, while others are lost in misty indistinctness. As no 
good technical rules had been handed down to them by tradition, the 
English painters endeavoured to eatablisli some for themselves, but with 
such ill Buccesa, that many pictures have very much changed ; many are 
BO faded that they have ([uite the appearance of corpses, others have 
turned, black ; the colour has broad cracks in it, nay, in some cases, it 
has become fluid, and then, from the excessively thick impasto, has run 
down in single drops.'— pp. 231, 232. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is so inadequately represented in this 
coUectionj except by Lord Heatlilield's portrait, that Mr.Waag^en's 
(.Titit^ms may be omitted. His condemnation of West is as 
severe as might be expected from one conversant with Italian art, 
and we certainly prefer his judgment to that delivered before the 
committee by Sir M. A. Shce, which pronounces West the 
greatest master since the lime of th« Carraccis, a period which, 
as Mr. H.'iydon obsorves, includes Rubens, Vandyck, and Rem- 
brandt ! We do not add Guercino, as Mr. Hay<lon does, because 
the president, we conceive, meant to include him with the 
Carraccis; but we might add fairlj Poussin, Murillo, and Ve- 
lasquez. . We have always entertained a respect for West, as 
one who, urged to the choice of a profession by strong natural 
propensity, pursued the object of his youthful affection with 
energy and perseverance. If the studies for his works had alone 
been preseiTed to us, we might bave recognised in them the in- 
dication of talents which, in our judgment, were never exempMeil 
in his finished pictures. The la'tter unfortunately remain to attest 
how little study, rules, and labour can effect, where an eye for 
colour, and grace, at least, of design, are wanting. Of all we have 
seen, we know but one we could have wished to see placed in the 
National Gallery, 'the Death of General Wolfe,' in which the 
"ubject seems to have fired the artist, and a felicitous arrange- 
nient, and truth and force of expression, make us forget or foi^ve 
llie solution of brickdust in which his pencil was steeped. In jus- 
^ce to him we quote a passage which qualifies Mr. Waagen's severe 
ilrictures on his ' Last Supper' and ' Christ Healing the Sick," 

* " Orestes and Pylades brought before Iphigenia," an early work of 

this 
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tliiB artist, 1ms not only soraetliing noble and eimple in the cotopcmitioh 
and the forma, but is likewise painted in a toleritWy clear, warm, har- 
monioub tone.' 

' I am happy' (says Mv. Waagen) ' at Iwing able to conclude my oh- 
(ervatione on the pictures of the English sthool in this gallery as wor- ' 
thily as I commenced them with Hogarth, for Wilkie is in his depul- ' 
ment not only the first painter of our timeB, but, together with Hogarth, 
the most spirited and original master of the whole English school. In 
the most essential particulars, Wilkie has tlie same style of art as Hu- , 
garth. With him he has great variety, refinement, and acuteness in the 
observation of what is characteristic in nature ; and in many of his pic- ' 
tures the suhjecl is strikingly dramatic. Yet in many respects he ii 
different irom him ; he does not, like Hogarth, exhibit to us mors! 
dramas in whole series of pictDTes, hut contents himself with represenl- 
ing, more in the manner of a novel, one single striking scene. Hie 
turn of mind is besidea very different If I might compare Hoprth 
with Swift, in hie biting satire, with which he contemplates mankind I 
only on the dark aide, and takes special delight in representing them in 
a Btete of the most profound corruption, of the moat frightful misery, 1 
find in Wilkie a close affinity with his celebrated countryman. Sir Wnl- 
ter Scott. Both have in common that genuine, refined delineation of 
afaaracter which extends to the minutest particulars. In the soul of 
both there is more love than contempt of man ; both afford ns the most 
HOthing views of the quiet, genial happiness whi^h is sometimes found 
ilk the narrow circle of domestic life, and underBtand how, with masterly 
slcill, by the mixture of delicate tiaita of good-natured humour, Id 
heighten the charm of kucIi scenes ; and if, as poeta sliould be alile to 
do both in language and colours, tiiey show us man in his manifoli 
weaknesses, errors, afHiclions, aud distresses, yet their humour ia ofeucb 
a kind that it never revolts our feelings. Wilkie is especially to be 
commended, that in such scenes as the Distress for Rent, he never falls 
into caricature, as has often happened to Hogarth, but with all the energy 
of eriprcsMOu remains within the bounds of truth. It is affirmed tlint 
the deeply impressive and touching character of this picture caused an 
extraordinary sensation in England when it first appeared. Here we 
first learn duly to prize another feature of his pictures, namely, their 
genuine national character. They are in all their parts the most spirited, 
animated, and faithful representations of the peculiarities and modes of 
life of the English. In many other respects Wilkie reminds me oT the 
great Dutch painters of common life of the seventeenth century, and 
likewise in the choice of many suWects, for instance, the Blind Man'» 
Buff; but particularly by the careM and complete making out of the 
details, in which he ia one of the rare exceptions among his country- 
men. If he does not go so far in this respect as Douw and Franz 
Miens, he is nearly on an equality with the more carefully executed 
paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, often approaches 
the former in spirit and freedom, especially in his earlier pictures. One 
them, the Blind Fiddler, ia in the gallery. You know this admirable 
ion from the masterly engraving by Burnet. The effect of the 
colouring 
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eolouiing ii9 1iy no means brilLlaut, yet the t9ne of the flc^li 18 warm 
and clear. The colours, which, as in Hogarth, are very inuch broken, 
have a very harmonious effect, the light and shade I«ing very soft, and 
carried through with great skill. From the predominance of dead 
colours, the whole has much the appearance of distemper. As well in 
tiie above respects as in the jiaivele and close observation of nature, and 
the good-natured humour of the subject, this picture is a real master- 
piece, which deserves the more iidmiration since we find, by the date 
affixed, tliat it was painted in 1806, when Wilkie was not more than 
twenty-one years of age.' — pp. 239-41. 

The annals of art certainly present few instances of an f arlier 
ntUiinment of eminence, and this in many of the (jualitiea of 
finished esecution vifbich are usually the last results of practice 
and study. We own that, in conlennplating the later productions 
of this distinguished artist, wo ^e^'e^t with a sigh to such worka 
as the Blind Fiddler and the Highland Still — to all we may say 
which preceded his journey to the Continent, We know not what 
'cantrip sleight' was cast upon him at Rome or Madrid, but, as to 
us it seems, he went there one of Nature's most accomplished 
votaries, and returned, comparatively speaking — for genius still 
shincain his least successful works — an eclectic imitator of painters, 
especially perhaps of Rembrandt, one of the greatest of his tribe, 
but as dangerous a model as artist can select. With such guid- 
ance, soDie of his pictures, the Cotter's Saturday Night, for in- 
stance, of last year's eshibition, is little better than n study in one 
colour, and that colour after all as little like the rich brown of 
Rembrandt, as General Wolfe's small-clothes in West's picture 
are like the crimson ^-estments of a Titian cardinal. That Sir- 
D. Wilkie was ever attracted to portrait painting by the lucrative 
considerations which divert so much talent into that channel, we 
do not fur a moment suspect. That caprice should have led him 
to batten on that field, we bold to be a national misfortune. Of 
all the portraits we have seen by him, we know but of three which 
we can contemplate with patience — those of Lord Tankerville and 
the late Lord Kelly, and the striking Hkeness of two sheathed 
swords in the small picture of the j)uke of York. We speak 
thus freely of what we consider a misapplication of powers of 
the first order, because we can do so without fear of prejudice 
either to the fortunes or character of one whose reputation is 
etlablisbed on great achievements. Aware, as we are, that Sir 
n. Wilkie has suffered much from ill health, and that the quan- 
IJty of his works has probably been much restrained by that rir* 
cunstance. we should have been utterly silent if we believed' 
ibat the change which we lament in their ijuality were attributablSi 
to that or any cause beyond the artist's control. We see no sign» 

of 
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ing further exceptions. Fieldirig in tlescribing his Sophia desires 
hrs reader to attribute to her the attractions of the lady "of that 
reader's own affections ; we wish each of ours to consider his own 
favourite artist as ojio of those whom our limits forbid us to 
enumerate. For the hohour of America, liowevcr, we must have 
the elegant and thoughtful Leslie — and, for the honour of Scot- 
land, we must name Sir Waller Scott's friend and favourite, 
William Allan. His Circassian Captives and his pictures of 
National History fully justify the poet's predilection. The gran- 
deur and originality of Mr. Martin's conceptions, the Oriental 
magnificence of his architectural designs, and the magical execu- 
tion of his (Jislances, plead forgiveness for that unfortunate defi- 
ciency in anatomical design which appears whenever his figures 
exceed the fraction of an inch in their dimensions. We wish he 
could design one man as well as he docs a millii)n. Genius and 
profuse fertility none can deny to Maclise. We could cut fifty 
cabinet pictures, many of them exq^uisitely beautiful, out of one of 
his larger works, which as a whole displeases us. The Basing 
Hall of the younger Landseer was a passport to academical 
honours which public appreciation has ratified. Etty, Collins, 
Eastlake, require no comment. Others may adduce other fa^-ourite 
exceptions, and we gamsay them not. Many more artists may be 
cited with whom talent is in various shapes associated, but there 
are few indeed of whom a fair critic, imbued with no more fasti- 
diousness than belongs to decent knowledge and rational admira- 
tion of ancient art, would pronounce that the talent had been 
effectually brought into action. If there be one painter of our 
own time who deserves praise for the example of labour united 
with genius, it is Mr. Landseer. In his principal department he 
can hardly be said to have a rival, ancient or modern : even Snyders 
fails in the comparison ; and Kube ns has not done enough in this 
Way for us to dwell upon^ — though undoubtedly his Spanish Hunt, 
in Bath House, is a thing per se. To the power of expression which 
be shows in his pictures of the brute creation, Mr, L. adds a felicity 
and truth in the imitation of surface and texture which few have 
eijualled of any school or country ; but, above all, the patronage 
wd ready sale which suc^j qualities have secured to him, have not 
rendered him careless, hasty, or slovenly, and every succeeding work 
appears to us more conscientiously elaborated than its predecessor. 

Few will controvert the remark applied by Mr. Waagcn to the 
exhibition of Somerset House of the year 1836, that of the 
higher order of historical painting it contained no specimen, 
\fith the exception perhaps of Sir D. Wllkic's John Knox, we 
leiaemberbut little reason for not extending this remark generally 
to the exhibitions within our recollection. At all events, historic^ 
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With tlic escpptioii perhnps of Pnussin, we recoilect ftt 
loment none whose claims to that character are not esta> 
il on works either colossal or of the full dimensions of life. 
Hive reason to think that the truth and impnrlance of thit 
y is felt b^ most artists, and that there, is a general desirfe 
b part of men. conscious of talent, to work on a large scaler 
I ii only checked by the notorious fact that in this country 
r ii for many and obvious reasons no market for the largft 
*ty. 

I the part of individuals being' practically out of 
Mtion, the next consideration is, whether, in accor'dancA 
t suggestions of Mr. Waagen and many others, it can be 
3 by the public. Public encouragement to the arts htU, 
felly speaking, been derived from two distinct sourcei. 
nt and most prevalent has been the influence of reli- 
I fueling brought into action by CathoUcism. That source 
SOUngement and inspiration to the artist is neutralised in 
inlry. Apart from this, as well as in concert with it, en-- 
rajnent has been often supplied by the depositories of public 
p. If, however, we investigate instances, we shall perhaps find 
e the advance of art can be traced to such adventitious 
% it was usually afforded by individuals in high station, whom 
Ucky accident had invested not (mly with taste for the lieautiful, 
wt with tolerably uncontrolled means of gratifying it r — by king! 
iad princes who dipped ad libitum in the public purse, and not 
_y ministers overloaded with business and burthened with respon- 
Lbilities, movers of estimates, and defenders of items-^and still 
ass by public assemblies, whose deliberations on such matters 
►ere influenced. by heads, hearts, and understandings of the capa- 
ity and temper of Mr. Joseph Hume. That a country so go- 
erned may be the most fortunate and flourishing on the face of 
be earth, far be it from us to dispute ; but we venture respect- 
ullj to profess an opinion that the less its government has to say 
a the fine arts the better. In this point of view, therefore, at 
Bell as for the other equally powerful considerations we have 
tientioned, we are inclined to despair of the progress of the 
5.nglish school in this direction. We do not, therefore, complaia 
• f the absence of ' Last Suppers,' or ' Battles of Coostantine.' 
^e could be well content with less. What we do complain of 
a, that the nature we have around us is misrepresented, that we 
■jUfe no Ruysdael for the gloom of our skies and the deep foliage 

H- woods, no Cuyp for our sunshine. We complain of the 

■f truth and re^wse, of the glare of contrasted colours, the 
e for effect, the everlasting attempt of man to improve ott 
works, arguing the insane vanity of the sovereign whs 
L 2 thought J 
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Greek form appenrH to have been naturally beautiful, and they had,' 
besides, every advantage of climate, of dreas, of exercise, and modes of 
life to improve it. The artist had aleu every facility afforded him in 
the study aud knowledge of the human form ; oTid their religious and 
public institutions gave htm every encouragement in the prosecution of 
this art. All these causca contributed to the perfection of these noble 
productions ; but we should be inclined principally to attribute the 
superior symmetry of form common to the Greek statues, in the firal 
place to the superior symmetry of the models in nature, and in the 
second to the more constant opportunities for studying them. If we 
allofw, also, for the superior genius of the people, we shall not be wroog; 
but this superiority consisted in their peculiar susceptibility to the im- 
pressions of what is beautiful and grand in nature. It may be thought 
an objection to what has just been eaid, that the antique figures of 
animals, &c., are as fine, and proceed on the same principles, as their 
statues of gods or men. But all that follows from this seems to be, 
that their art had been perfected in the study of the human form, the 
lest and proof of power and skill ; and was then transferred easily to the 
general imitation of all other objects, according to their true characters, 
proportions, aud appearances. As a confirmation of these remarks, the 
antique portraits of individuals were often superior even to the peraoni- 
ficBtions of their gods. We think that no unprejudiced spectator of real 
taste can hesitate for a moment in preferring the head of the Antinous, 
for example, to that of the Apollo. And in general it may be laid down as 
■ rule, that the most perfect of the antiques are the most simple,— those 
ffhicli affect the least action, or violence of passion, — which repose the 
most on natural beauty of form, and a certain expression of sweelnesg 
and dignity, that is, which remain moat nearly in that state in which 
they could be copied from nature without straining the limbs or features 
of Uie individual, or racking the invention of the artist. This tendency 
of Greek art to repose has indeed been reproached with msipidity by 
tlwse who had not a true feeling of beauty and sentiment. We, however, 
prefer these models of habitual grace or internal grandeur to the violent 
distortions of suffering in the Laocoon , or even to the supercilious air of 
iTie Apollo. The Niobe, more than any other antique head, combines 
truth and beauty with deep passion. But here the passion ia fised, in- 
tense, habitual ; it is not a sudden or violent gesticulation, but a settled 
mould of features; the grief it expresses is such as might almost turn 
the, human countenance itself into marble. 

' In general, then, we would be understood to maintain, that the 
ijeauty and grandeur so much admired in the Greek statues were not a 
voluntary fiction of the brain of the artist, but existed substantially in 
the forms from which they were copied, and by which the artist was 
surrounded. A striking authority in eupporl of these observations, 
which has in some measure been lately discovered, is to be found in the 
Elgin Marbles, taken from the Acropolis at Athens, and supposed to be 
the works of the celebrated Phidias. The process of fastidious refine- 
ment and indefinite abstraction is certainly not visible there. The figures 
haive all the ease, the simplicity, and variety of individual nature. Even 

the, 
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'^^^•MMK. ^iita Aw of ihm:— " In lU&nk'* ptrtmcs (at tk 

%»««f "i" -:ae Ufcyu-M oi lie SiciaiTKait., and tiie School of Athens, 
4H >** ^ ^^ Mte:s M u Buirdy copied from partaealv chanutai 
4i «»«ii«k ^Nan'i |««c<a n> l^ peretmi and sittution* which be adspU 
%iK w . >£M ':<; $«e«$ M mt aoly to ftdd and take a«r&} wfatf ma; u- 
igMf ^ 3«r)i«:e« B! kale paru, featureE, &c. ; concaving, vliile be bad 
4ktt \mm XA.'re bus, >k«J cb&ncter^ and expreesiona, vhtch he adipts 
^i** goitres uh] pcculiaribee uf face to. This attentioa Ia the pu- 
l[;<nJfcm «Wb iettB^^h all the different faces, peraaiu, and chane(U% 
i^4«4 t>\>M the other, givea hia pictures quite the verity and unaffected 
4lj^),\ m' iMtare, vhKh stamp the distiaguishiog diffcKoccs betvut 
4K^ itM«'s WhV and body and another's." ' — pp. 8-13. 

M^ MM% hcrp remark, in cxtnfirination of iriaztilt and Banfi 
■^sd t^' hi-A(l of the Joseph in the Viei^ an Palmier of the 
Vtiv^wDt^r Gallery is the likeness of RatTaelle's friencl, Bra- 
«M*w.v which is reproduced in the school of Athens. 

V^ o think that there never was a theory more strongly made 
>4 ^\ instances than that of Mr. Hazlitt, but if it be a sound 
.^\ i\ increases our doubt and apprehension as to the possible 
^(v\VM \ti any endeavours, public or private, to raise a plant to 
^mA liw K>it of this country is, in our opinioii, manifestly no- 
il. The government, if Mr. Hume cMiaent, may cdv« 
t the new Houses of Parliament irilb suhj«eta £hibi our . 
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national history. Louis Philippe is giving this sort of encourage*- 
ment to art at Versailles. The result, when measured by the 
yard or the mile, may be magnificent, but we doubt its success 
when meEisured by another standard. 

With respect, however, to the humbler departments of art — 
humbler, hut scarcely less delightful as elements of human en- 
joyment and adjuncts of civilisation — we can see no reason why 
they are what now we find tbem, and why they should remain so 
far in the rear of Holland. We use tlus expression advisedly; 
for, ivilhout any invidious specification of names, oiu* best works, 
either of landsca]>e or interior, are still far behind those uf the 
Dutch school. They are often superior, at least equal, in qua- 
lities which depend on the fancy and imagination, in choice of 
subject and composition, but this very superiority makes their 
defects of execution the more apparent. Take one first-class 
picture by any one of a dozen masters we could name from the 
Queen's, the Bridgewater, or Sir Robert Peel's collection, place 
it in our exhibition, and lei those who doubt or misunderstand 
us abide the result. The hackneyed cry of want of encou- 
ragement cannot be raised in answer to our complaint. We 
do not believe there ever existed a community in which the 
pecuniary stimulus was more largely applied than in ours to 
the class of works now in question. Let any one who doubts 
visit the British Gallery two daya after its opening, and count 
liow nlany pictures of any fair pretension to merit remain unsold, 
and let it be remembered that the modern picture is not, like 
the old one, the subject either of a bidding at Christie's, or of 
bargain and abatement. The price is fixed for ready money, and 
tile purchaser takes it at the artist's valuation. Whether the said 
artist be remunerated or not, the fact remains that the price la 
OEUBlly one which the purchaser cannot hope to recover, should 
(•price or necessity induce him thereafter to part with it. We 
ran at this moment obtain for 50l. a picture which cost 1000/. 
There are exceptions to this. We should have no objection. 
Were we isjpitalists instead of reviewers, to purchase from Land- 
seer and Calcott on mere speculation, at their usual prices, as 
fast as they could paint.* We have applied these observations to 
llie British Gallery. The rules of the Academy exhibition give 
Ho facility for the disposal of pictures. The dignity of that society 

, • We think it liul just to meDticm thut the Utter artist haa 'lufferecl some in- 
jnitice from Hcciiltntal Tahe lepurt in the iiewsimperQ as to hii Jemanil in one 
IMme, that o! Ills picture of Locd F. Egerlon's faniity. The price at it wna 
Mtitt tiv time ol its exhibitioa at lliOO ^neas. Wa sie not Bwate that aoy 
Oniura WM ever conveyed gf this presumed amount, but it is but fair to tiii: arlibt 
to Rite out knowledge that the sum for which tha work was uncli;ilolten HQd tie- 
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' Count Hacz3ni£ki, in hie introduction, mentions Thonvaldaeii as 
one of four great nien who have principally contributed to the 
opening the new aera of tlie arts in Germany, That country may 
acknowledge him as the leader in the art of sculpture, but his 
inflnence has not been confined to its limits. In our apprehension 
the services he has rendered l« art as the leader of his own school, 
have been scarcely equal to those which he has performed as the 
rival and antidote to Canova. We shall, perhaps, startle the 
numerous admirers of the latter by the expression of an opinion, 
that no influence except that of Parid has been in our lime more 
dang^erouE than that which he cserted, and that if the effect of it 
was less extensively pernicious than in the cose of the painter, the 
escape may be mainly attributed to Thorwaldsen. In the mani- 
pulfttton of marble, and in the finished effect produced by the last 
touches of the chisel, Canova far excelled all his contemporaries. 
These qualities, aided by the influence of a pure and amiable 
private (^aracter, placed liim at the head of an host of admirers ; 
but the direction of his taste was essentially (dcious. From his 
early work of Dsedalus and Icarus, which might pass for a group 
of the elder Vestris and his son dressing for rehearsal, down to 
liis Hebe, his inspiration appears to us to have been drawn at 
least as much from the French opera as from the Vatican or the 
Tribune. To this theory there are doubtless exceptions, and the 
principal amonfr them, perhaps the Pieta, the last he modelled, 
hut which he did not live to execute in marble. Against this 
divergence from the true standard Thorwaldsen appears to us on 
Ibe other hand to have opposed the force of his Icelandic shoulders, 
wd to have compettsated by the example of a purer and grander 
ilyle for any trifling inferiority in the humbler department of 
elaborate execution. 

The long'list of collections visited by Mr. Waagen proves the 
ililigence with which he availed himself of his opportunities. We 
Ke no reason to question the general soundness and igood sense 
of hit criticisms ; and his nomenclature, which, as may be expected, 
specially in the case of prorincial collections, frequently differs 
from that of the catalogue, is often worthy the attention of those 
who wish to be correct in such matters, and are unwilling inva- 
riably to ascribe the work of the follower of any particular school 
toils leader. His observations on this p(Hnt, and on the minuter 
features of pictures which affect the questions of their condition 
and authenticity, may have interest, in particular instances, for 
proprietors and risitors ; beyond this, we cannot perceive that hi) 
labours have much value, or, indeed, any definite purpose in which 
tiio public is concerned, His work is almost as diffuse as a catar I 
lo^e, but far too inoomplete to serve the orduiary purposes of ooc | 
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bl titnrpxiUiiK traTpIlin, wbo em sbtHt inrrc little adraotage 
IV<iiii iiirli il(-m» u thne. wtnch msv be s^leded dtj libifnm — 

' ,1, Hiiy«iliicl--ii niAtt ronntrj, tbicldj grown with iifet, in which a 
Iviiiiti IliiMii fi vmHirfiill ; very carefully execHted,* 
Ami- 

' mckliliyiBn — durk cloud* cmC Iheir Bhadowg over the sea, wkich is 
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' >' im-rU aud iatrr^st in the collections he visiteii. 
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•1 «ki<-li rtluivr vidue can be strictly calculated 
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and Bound flesh and fine fat. As for vegetables, we had the best potatoes 
and beans. After this came an apple-pie with custard ; lo which a very 
delicate taste was imparted by the juice of some flower unknown to me. 
Gloucester cheese and very good ale concluded the whole.' — vol. iii; 
pp. 8, 9. 

We hate a false conclusion like an unfilled can, and aro propor- 
tionally satisfied with that of Mr. Was^cn. There are many 
reasons why the lainbs of England should havS plenty of sound 
fat. We suspect, however, though the above passage gives US 
re^'iewers a most favourable impression of Mr. Methuen's esta- 
blishment, that it conveys a very inadequate idea of either a 
Sunday or week-day dinner among ' this class of people ;' and 
that, if the good professor had condescended to initiate himself 
into the mysteries of the steward's room in some of the other 
mansions on his route, his professorial eyes would have been 
further opened, and other items have been recorded in his note- 
booJt, beside which, lamb, apple-tart, and ale, would cut a most 
contemptible figure. ' This class of people, indeed !' ' Marry, 
come up, no more people than yourself, Mr. Waagen !' 

Among the best specimens of Mr, Waagen'a detailed criticism 
on an old subject we may mention his visit to the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, where, by Lord Howe's intervention, he enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing these, and the other objects of art in that 
palace, at his leisure, instead of being goaded onward, amid an 
nerd of bleating cockneys, by an inexorable drover. He, of coursei 
notices the judicious arrangement by which these works, the most 
valuable which England possesses, enjoy the distinction of being 
lighted from below instead of from above, like vulgar collections; 
»nd by which two of retired habits are allowed almost to shun 
observation altogether. 

Mr. Wsuigen's national enthusiasm for music will make some 
pUaages in his volumes interesting to its lovers. We, albeit of 
lite profane, are tempted to extract the following criticism on 
Rubitii, arising out of that professor's performance at the Concert 
of Ancient Music. If the attorney -general be moved to prosecute 
Mf. Waagen fot a libel, or worse, we are ready to share the costs 
•nd damages in case of a conviction. 

' I was extremely desirous to hear, for the first time, the celebrated 
Malibran, and the first tenor singer, Rubini, My expectations of the 
iitler were satisfied only iii part. His voice certainly has an extra- 
wdinary charm ; it combines great force with melting softness ; and 
aw highly cultivated that it moat delicately marks the variations even 
in pianissimo. But his mode of executing Mozart's two celebrated airs, 
" II mio Tesoro " and " Diesa Bildnias iat bezaubcrnd schiin," in an 
Italian translation, could not please anybody who is ftmiliar with the 
~ait of Mozart'a tuusia. Without paying the alightest attention to the 
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lie hastening to our conclusion^ the opening of the* first 
tion in Trafalgar-square interrupts us with matter for com- 
-which might well delay us longer than most readers would 
e of. Whether it affords us any reason for modifying our 
itions on the two great artists^ against whose present system 
ve taken up our humhle but sincere testimony^ we leave 

learned to decide. If such should be disposed to think 
ir D. Wilkie's Queen in Council only •corroborates our 
m, we have no fear of their drawing a contrary conclusion 
he lady whom Mr. Turner is pleased to call Phryne. We 
een, nevertheless, gratified by various features in the display 
18 ; and especially, it affords more promise on the part of 
>f the younger artists than many of its predecessors. We 
omplained of the want of English Cuyps and Ruysdaels — 
ig thereby, of accomplished and faithful imitators of the 
;s of English Ikndscape. If any one be likely to rebuke 

this complaint it is Mr. Lee — ^who indeed bids fair to 
e the Hobbema of his time and country. The Young 

of Mr. Simpson, and the Italian Inn of Mr. Cope, give 

greater pleasure, inasmuch as we were not familiar with 
mes of these two artists. We know not whether any bye- 

the Academy forbids that body to reject works presented 
mission by its own members — if so, there are pictures, 
;, and busts in this exhibition which indicate an urgent 
Lty for the repeal of the provision. Since, however, we 
lluded at all to sculpture^ we must be allowed to express 
jartfelt admiration of one article in that department— the 

and Francesca of the younger Westmacott. The most 
Ful Episode of Dante never had such an interpreter and 
itor as it has found in this most graceful and touching 
I — ^a work which at once places Mr. Westmacott in the 
t rank of his profession. 



V. — 1. Considerations Militaires sur les Memoires du 
rechal Suchet, Due d'Albufera; et sur la Bataille de Tou- 
e, 8fC. Par T. Choumara, Ancien Capitaine du Genie, 
is. 1838. pp. 278. 



With light reflected from the invisihle sun— • 
Set, hke his fortunes ; but not set for aye 
Like them : the unguilty power pursues his way, 

And before Him doth dawn perpetual run. 

:. Lxii. NO. cxxiii. M 2. Sur 
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1. Sur la Bataiile de Toultmse ; Examen de VOuvrage de M. 

C'houmara, avtc I'Addilimt de Nouveaux Details ImparUm. 

Par le General Juchcreau de St. Denys. Paris. Mai, 1838. 
nPHE first, but evidpnlly not the moat substantial, objecl (if 
^ M. Choumara's work is to maintain the military charttdei of 
MarsLa) Soult ia relation to his communications witli Marsh^ 
Suchet durine: the Pyrentiean campaign of 1813-14. lliSachel') 
MemoiTfi. recenlly published, there were givpn copies of cH- 
tain dispatches between the two marshals and the minister d 
war in Paris, which seem — in the opinion of Marshal Soidl 
and his friends — to cbai^e him personally with a large shaft 
in the ill-success of that campaign ; and Marshal Soult hss titf* 
niahod M. Chouoaara with Ai» documentft, which prove, as IhtJ 
sllege, that the ffachet publication had garbled the materials, and 
given an erroneoflS view of the real state of the case, which was- 
that Suchet, by his refusal to adopt Soult's plan of comhiorf 
operations, was tUe main cause of all the mischief. This discn*- 
sion is, of course, of importance to the partisans of the two Ina^ 
shnls, and may abb have some speculative interest for a miliatj 
Student ; but for the general reader the only curiosity is thestrikJl^ 
example of a fa>^t that we have before alluded to — namely, iW 
Buonaparle, all powerful as he seemed, was never able toeift' 
blish Any discijiliiie or gradation of authority amongst his martliwt 
who, squabbling amongst themselves almost as often as they came 
into communication, Lad no resource to adjust their difference trtii 
«l appeal to the emperor — while the emperor, — whether from^ 
fear of displeasing this first order in his military hierarchy, or wiw 
the policy of keeping them disunited, — was always very reluctanl 
to interfere, and generally allowed them to squabble it out. 

But the second, and, as wc believe, the real object of M: 
Choumara, is the avowed pui-pose of General Juchereau de St- 
Denys ; and it is one which our readers will hear of with pes' 
surprise, and with some curitisilj — namely, to claim for Manh^'' 
Soult the crown of irlctory in tbe battle of Toulouse ! The dai^ 
itself is so extravagant, and the pretences on which it is advanced 
are so utterly futile — that we should have no more thought (" 
taking notice of them than if these writers had undertaken ^ 
prove that Marshal Soult had won the battle of Agincourt; h^^ 
this attempt — so ridiculous in itself — assumes a certain degree *! 
extraneous importance, when taken in connexion with other pub* 
cations— and other circumstances — which have been just at this n^^ 
ment directed from several different quarters to this special obje^ 

We know not whether our good friends the French may h»'*'. 

»ted upon this as a favourable moment for advancing tb^' 

a victoiy over one whom they never had defeated, af^ 

wf 
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who bail beaten in succession their great emperor and all his 
marshals,* from an expectation that British hospitohty would 
rather subniit in silence to such an insulting claim, than cloud 
the vUit of Marshal Soult to the British Court, hy asserting the 
disagreeable truths with which the subject is pregnant. If such 
ttas their expectation, they have been mistaken. fVe certainly 
ibouhl not have chosen such a moment for such a discussion. 
The French have made that choice themselves : and the qucsUon 
hais been — jiist at this time — brought forward, not only by the 
private partisans of Marshal Soult, but by the public authorities 
of France, and even by the Government itself. fVe therefore 
have no option between sanctioning, by our acquiescence, what 
we deem to he an imposture, and viadicating, as we shall incou- 
trovertibly do, historical truth and the honour of our country. 
The inopportunity of the discussion (if it be inopportune) is nut 
charg;eable iin ws; we only answer a call loudly, repeatedly, and" 
authoritatively made — and made, as it seems, advisedly for this 
special occasion. We enter upon this duty, however, the less re- 
Inctantly, because we shall only have to repeat and estahhsh facts, 
which have been for a quarter of a century known to all Europe, 
and admitted by all writers, and particularly by the French mili- 
tej historians themselves ; and in order to render our share in 
Hub discussion as moffensive as possible, we shall rest the case 
Blether on French autlwrities. The French themselves shall 
tell their own story; and we hope that we may say, without 
<lfffllice, tliat it is not the character of either the soldiers or the 
Writers of that nation, to attribute to their antagonists any greater 
dtare of success than they have most incontestably earned. 

The first direct claim that we know of on the part of the French 
to any colour of success in the battle of Toulouse appears to 
ta?e been set up — it is not known by whom — about the middle of 
1835, when some anonvmous proposal was made to erect a monu- 
ment on the heights of Calcimt, one of the main points of the field 
nf conflict — not ' m honour of this victory,' but — ' in memory of this 
Ixdtk.' Of this proposition we know no more than we find in 
tiie following extract of the Revue dv. Midi, which observes upon 
H in a style that we should have thought would have silenced it 

, * It b remarkable how many of Ihese eminent lendera the Duke of Wellington 
^TBlon auecesaively defeated : — 
Jli"UT at Jiotija aiiii rimiera. 

MtBsimi at Bmaeo and Fuenles d'Onor. 

BBi: during the whole retreat from Toins Vedras and at Qvaire Bras. 

*luiiDNT at SiJamanca, 

IniUiiUtj at filloria, 

tai Batilj at Waterloo— Bionafarts, Soult, Nn,Mid all the leit of them. 

^^m M 2 for 



for e\tT. The halks are ibiBB at At ptiiiied copy before us, 
qDiM«d hj M. Choiumn bina^ : — 

* tt is ptvpoeed, w« bnr. to enct ft monnnieQl in memory of tliii 
fautk mo ^ke bei^his of Cahinct ! It b lutbeanl of that tlie defeated 
puty [r>aiiim] tlmild nxte ■ mamBCBt tB perpetuate the memory of 
their (frfirai .- — "bat we (ra^it,"i^^]mifioaen of this absurd [(uarre] 
mujcct, " tu do hoiMUT to raloar mtn wkem dnjAited {meme vadncue]." 
BM >UT«1y it M more lutunl to boaoor the t^out of the conquered b; 
Mr i^rete, umI to celebme Hk biomph of the conqueror by a moau- 
nnt. Nttedj dream, vc mpiiaK — buverer admirable was the con- 
duet of the Frcncb at Wateiloo — tbat Xapoleoo, if be had regained his 
power, would hare tkovcbt of ercctiag a monument on the field of 
Mtde where he had b«n d^ffated. Mai«hal Soult was defeated [vaincii] 
at Toulouse — and wss s> by his <nm faults. Thiti is uow aa incollte»^ 
aUe historical fact, and the account which we have given of the baltle 
esublished it to the last tU^ee of eertuinlif {Jutqu'd I' evidence}.'— 
Rftve du Midi, Aadl, 1S35. 

Tbeti fiiltow some det&ils as to ibe 'faults' attributed lo 
Marshal Soult, with which we have no desire to concern ourselves. 
The French author then proceeds— 

* It is Bstonishiug that the proposer of this ridiculous project (vha, 
we suppose, must be some giddy underling) should not have seen thil 
this moaument would celebrate at once the triumphal entry of Wellington 
into Toulouse, and the baseness of the city iiself, the majority of whose 
iiihabilants received the Enulish Genera! with such disin^ceful joy.'— 
Ibid. 

The last phrase will show our readers that this author had no 
fellow-feeling for the English triumph. 

We hear no more of this ' ridiculous project ' for two or three 
years; at length it is announced that Marshal Soult is named to 
represent his Majesty the King of the French at the coronation 
of the Queen of England. This announcement was made in a 
paper — (La Presse, edited by M. de Girardin, a respectable 
ministerial member of the Chamber of Deputies) — which is sup- 
posed to speak with some authority the sentiments of King Louis 
Philippe, in the following manner. After stating that — notwith- 
standmg some ambiguous paragraphs iu the Moniteur — Marshil 
Soult had been selected for this honour, it is added : — 

' Tliere is great tact in having chosen this name— the most consider- 
able which the empire and the restoration have bequeathed to France- 
There is in Marshal Soult as much of future as oi past service — let us 
show him therefore, with pride, to our friends, as we may, one day. 
skmv him, with confidence, io our enemies.' — La Presse, 25 Aprd 1833- 
VVe shall make no obs<!rvation on the tact of W 
himself in winding up his phrase with the v 
thesis wc have just {quoted ; neither ah»" 
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about the iact shown by the French Government in this selection. 
If it be very creditable, it is a great generosity on their parti 
that they wished to divide the honour with us, — for their jour- 
nals stated, and their salons repeated, on the alleged authori^ 
of Louis Philippe himself, that the embassy had been originally 
conferred on another person, but that he had been subsequently 
superseded, and Marshal Soult appointed at the special desire 
of her Majesty the Queen of England. It appears, however 
— from an answer made by Lord Melbourne, to a question put in 
the House of Lords by the Marquis of Londonderry — that the 
assertion attributed by the French journals and sahns to King 
Louis Philippe was utterly unfounded, and that whatever credit 
is due on this occasion for tact or any other quality, belongs ex- 
clusively to Louis Philippe and his ministry. 

Just at the moment of this announcement, we were surprised 
by the revival of the proposition for the manumftit at Touloaisc — ■ 
which we really did not believe to have ever been seriously in- 
tended — but now, instead of being the indiscretion of some ' giddy 
underlings,' we learn that it has the sanction of the Government 
itself, thus announced in the ministerial journals : — 

■ The Minister of Finance has directed that the Bum of 1000 franca 
be placed at the disposal of the Mayor and authorities of the city of 
Toulouse, in aid of the monument to be erected in honour of the battle of 
the 10th April, 1814.' 

If the French, from the very first, thought the project 'ridicu- 
lous,' what will they think now, when they see their Government 
countenancing it in this awkward and shabby style ? — The conmiU' 
nication is not from the King — nor the Prime Minister — nor the 
Minister of War — as might have been expected, if such a thinff 
were to be done at all^ — but from 'the Minister of i^'jMince,' — and 
the Minister of Finance subscribes, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the respectable and liberal sum of 40Z. sterling. Truly if 
the project be as the French themselves pronounced it, ' ridicu* 
lous,' this co-operation of their Government is perfectly in cha- 
in a few days after, the same ministerial paper presents us 
with another instance of the delicate tact with which this whole 
matter seems to have been arranged. 

' A journal asserts that Marshal Soalt intends to convey to London 
and to adorn Ms salons in that capital with plans in relief of the great 
ialtles of the Emyire, which he has caused to be execuled by the Dej>6t 
^ fa (ruerre, and by several distinguished artistB.' — La Fresse,l9th 

an interesting and conciliatory exhibition — parti- 
cularly 
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r if ii ihall include the taking of Oporto and Ibe baitlps of 

ml*. Iho Tyivnw*, Ortkes, Toulome, and Waterloo. 

wm i« amtllisr instance of delicate tatt which is indicalive of 

9» fnnk Mid conciliatory spirit which has marked the pro- 

i»f iho Fivnch go>-emmenl in the whole of this aniur. 

— ^' 1*11 rrwlors have seen and all have beard of a cerlain 

It *Wrtt*l — iMber jirrmaiUTely — on the heights of Boulogne. 

0im VJ[ A'<yiJ*» t »md Uu Grand Army which was to invade 

^«i[l|*M« t^Whwdl aS wladk. howerer, tbej never saw mote 

^Hf W«M «MMa llovwh ibirir ^v-glasses. Of this amy 

|| SWk ««» <■— WiitT in-chief, and of this pillar the 

yi(«»lfe*dH*i^plHB taflMnd : hoxBatMaputB—fanfitrfnt as lie 

jfil ««• ■■■^--•■t |NflfafK, taaieor food sense, but — appre- 

^i|f>iril>r»h li»MMlifclwM|.iiiiilnil mil trr^ -1"-"r 

jH Wk WH> tf *■* —■■Ml ihaiMliiiiilw illjr enough — (be 

j|».«MiMH«ft «f «» a tw uiw fn^Kt- At the restoralinH, 

^ WMh XTUt I |lil I S. aUb^ aaoAer insrriptioii, 

iMfc * <kM filhft. tnc^ am ■ hdmmbiM of cmr, was tn- 

k ««VMw4«< i— i» ' Md 3w Aemtter has 

^ .oi ■■■■^1 iiMriMi— ^ M« 



D his embaf^ 

CT^— ** ■■MWiJ ««)■■■■■« •MaAnM^inko > pledire of p«aM, 
^:Tr.^^ -. — ..- - -V Air V^*■^^^■C-.>5rtlt..theCl.a^l- 
>,-"- - -* '-?•■—« '<*i-v» w*! 4K' Cbjiobier — which had been 
^ v» v'— -.••- ^'j- «- > *i»iii.' ,■»«.■>■* -nati- ^tv^jMSOiiXi of the Go¥erD- 
. ^,^, >.», .. ■»— -•- ■»«»■■ awuiie rvieded iwo demands 
TA,-a.vL K« blind children 
nia^i< Uiiiuics — CK- parsimonious 
Ktmwmnr'ni van. Tctrtl fiic the Bou- 
r-' max .uu JiiuxcsafK bad asked, in 
; rr-issMTn; »iiai'«t JWiv. the boi- 
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have our victorious armies occupied its site and Inughcd at tha I 
empty bravado. Equally delighted bIieJI wc be to hear that ' 
a monument of the battle of the 10th of April, 1814, has been 
erected on the heights of Calvinet, which, as M. Cboumara 
himseli' admits, were stormed by the British army — an achieve- 
m.ent which put the finishing stroke to the ' triumph ' of that day. 

We will now proceed to show that the best military authoritiei 
of France have taken the same vie^ of that battle as the anonyi 
nioua author of the Remie du Midi. 

The question is simply — ^who won the battle of Toulouse ? — and ' 
a»th&t fart involves in no degree the question of the relative forcef 
of the combatants, we might omit that consi<lerati(m altogether. 
It would diminish the merit of the victory, if it could be shown that 
it was won by a very great force over a very small one ; but it would 
not alter the fact itself, which is our present concern. We shall . 
nevertheless offer a few preliminary words on that subject ; first, to 
do justice to our army, and secondly, to show by a striking and 
incontestable statement of facts, how very erroneous, to use tfaa 
mildest term, even the beet of the French military historians are. 

General GuillaumedcVaudoncourt* states the forces of the two 
annies as follows : — 



French 



26,400 Eugheh and Germans 
Portuguese 
Spauiarda . 



32,50d 
5,000 
29,900 

61.400 



^^L To which be adds, in a separate mte, the Spanish 

^^^^^^— . reserve, under Giron, of 1 8,900, which, he says, 

^^^^^^^L 'the Duke ofWclUngton must have had some- 

^^^^^^^V where, though he does not mention them ' — 

^^^^^P makmg, in the whole 86,300 

This, Iwwever, is a little too outrageous even for M. Juchereau dfl 

St, Deoys, who stales the French army at 28,000, and the Allies at 

60,000 — being a difference from the lowest estimate inVaudoncowt 

of uo less tlian flOOO iul'o ; but M. Choumara is still more caudid, inf 

hfigjyesjfrojn the French'oiEcialreturns,' the number of the Frenclj ' 

* To prevent mistakes, it is necessaiy to observe that this ofGcer'B piupei nanw 
srems to be Moasieiu Giiilla.ilme — under which aame he publiahed several milituy | 
works, and aiipears in the Bingraphie dn Hommcs Flxiant. an late as 1817. We ob- 
terre, hovevi;r, ihat in hia woiks published since thai tii^e he adds to his nonifl ths 
Htje ol' de faadtmcimrl. This ia, we believe, auatber lukbuice of the readineia i)f 
Ihu Freniih liherah (the General seems lo us lo be an ultra-liberal) lo assume srilr i 
tocratic tiUes ; but.as we find that M. ChauinaTa callsbim Le Gingral de Vindo^ I 
cuuit, we Bboll follow his example. 
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at 34,87 1 : — in whidi, however, by dating bis return the J st of April, 
ten days before the battle, he docs not comprise the garrison of Tou- 
louse, stated by Vindoncourt at 4000, nor a di\'ision of the army of 
Arragon, under General Pnris — which was. nevertheless, to the 
amount of about 5000 men, in ibe battle. With these additions, 
Aiarshal Soult's liirce, even according to their own acx»unts, would 
be 43,8/1 men. But though M. Choumara finds General Vaudon- 
court's return of the French army so shamefully short that he adds 
(exclusive of Paris's division) no less than 12,47 1 men to it (above 
a third), yet he aJopte, without hesitation or alteration, his esti- 
inale of the Anglo-Spanish armies. The Victtyires et Conqueta 
des Fraiicais rate (vol. xxix. p. 348) the army which Soull 
brought from tlie Adour at S3, 000 men in round numbers — which 
agrees pretty nearly with Choumara's ' official return ' — and make 
the whole French force at Toulouse not less than 42,000 men. 

If our readers wanted any additional proof of the notorious 
system of delusioa, in which it was the rule of Buonaparte and 
his lieutenants to falsify, for the purposes of the moment, their 
own numbers and those of their antagonists, they would find it most 
happily illustrated in the (XKrespondence between the two Mar- 
shals, who, in wriluig confidentially to each other, spare no pains 
to underrate each his own force, and to swell that of the troops 
opposed to him. ' Marshal Suchet,' says M. Choumara, ' on the 
one hand, diminishes cmmderablij the forces he really had, and, 
on the other, exaggerates prodigiously those of his opponents' 
(p. 39 et passim) ; and we have no doubt that Marshal Sachet's 
partisans will retort the same charge against Marshal Soult. But 
nothing of that sort can be alleged as to an English army; for 
the publicity of our whole system, and the jealous and inquisi- 
torial power of parliamentary inquiry, render any serious errors or 
misrepresentation utterly impossible. 

Wc, therefore, can assert-^and it could, if necessary, be proved 
from the war-offices — that the English, Germans, and Portuguese 
(who, acting with our divisions, and checked by our staff, can be 
estimated as accurately as the English) engaged in the battle of 
Toulouse, were about 30,000 men ; with about 15,000 Spaniards — 
namely, Freyre's Spanish corps, 10,000 — and Morillo's division, 
about 500(J ; total about 45,000 men. As to the other Spanish 
army of 18,iKX) men, under Giron, which Vaudoncourt's nofesajs 
' the Duke of Wellington must have had somewhere in reserve, 
though he never mentions them ; ' we can state that his Grace's 
silence is not wonderful, for there was no such reserve in existence. 
Giron's corps, called the ' Army of Andalusia' never passed the 
Spanish frontier at all. 

AH 
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II this, as we before s^d, is of no kind of jmporlancp to 
the i|Uestion of who won ihe victory ? — but il is amusing to 
see these French authorities so widely contradicting themsclveSi 
as to their own numbers, and so contradicted by our official docu- 
ments, which every Englishman at least, knows, cannot be in 
any important degree erroneous. The result of all is, that the 
annies were within two or three thousand men of each otherj 
though, as we shall see, it happened that the French had a supe- 
riority of numbers in the main part of the battle. 

But if the numbers thus approached equality, the positions of 
the two armies were far different. The French army occupied b 
position of great natural strength, which they had forlified with 
redoubts and entrenchments, resting' both their flunks on the great 
river Garonne, and connected and supported by the city of Tou- 
louse and the suburb St. Cyprien, which themselves were sur^ 
rounded by an ancient fortification, consisting of a mmpart with 
towers and bastions. It is obvious that a smaller army defendii^ 
such works, was more than a match for a much greater number 
of assailants. 

In order to make this position and the details of the action more 
clear, we subjoin a sketch of the ground and of the battle, copied 
from M. Choumara's own plan. 
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1 Biidgis of M^Ubiau 
s Coii*«nt dn Minimi 



■^Mcd in doailB ttiv actnal onnbcn, *■■■» — r M- Chooniui 

infaas tbev bi ibev orisiml poBtiaaa h^mt iW Inole, and in 

■ ■■!!> Ill llii ittirk M well M ■ ifa* ac^Ml atttck. 

rW ■■tonl liae oC ifae Fiij^lMh adHMce waa bj libe westcn 

ivb of Sc Cyprica. m resbt wkii^ tfaer* ■■■ not only tla 

Jl << tfae BLvb itidt tm MnAd &^ ^ coaHnicted is 

^ne » seK-diCBW Ibb of wii. mlae faiA ils flanki m 

Gutmie. Baa — Ivrsmv tfav die Did;* of WeUio^ttm 

^A pnlttUj not WMae Omc aad a^ h iimBiiiiIih. a point 

^A, a canwd, ^Mld ^01 Wpb tb^ Cma— l and tlie ci^ 

«c^ Imb and the Frexk vmy — llMrtel Sanlt bad aico fur- 

•d, <w ibe a|ipHiM side, tkc aMHyb IvHadkble bcigbu of 

vol CaitiaM aad M<«h SvpavK, lad bd cnnnected thein on 

■H ndrc "4 tte Uk wikk uifaitu u4 cattcKfameols along the 

pfcpleir.-»ii t>itfae | iiiiil MLi . We ctaOroMcc^io Marshal Boult. 

ibM K> «: ivmiMtt <mU bf lw«n^ cWm or mw« sldifuUy im- 

TV- Date *t WcUtDfw's pnwifag was propardon^; 
fcdk: Ik baita 1«« bs ■hkJ be oT iwcfa and his i^ 



tlwi si«>«ld So »orom.j»lisb«L be «v«U Snd ys arrnv <lnided on 
\\tr- .'^if^^Af sJdf-s .■>;' l*r --.fT !^". .-ioarv-TLT-i .--tiI^ L-i- 3 leinporarj 
»n>l jiTWMvws V'-vif:* <-> -. .. - _. » -^i, - --,-,. ..r.i;-- carried 

s«T*\ , w»d '•■bfic ib^ Trtfoct^. t'l hm-jui£ -.>!" u*e slonc bridge 
niilj;n :;w t~it« . wore *^T»b(rtl V" ^ajKjvCT ii>t^ cronps according 
t.i it>t- .'ViCfn'"' «>» t^ s^iri .ijRiDclcr o4 li? OTrfp. the English 
.-in» oMut^ nni^ be mad." bv a kvis aod difficult 



rt ,- w ■ TVK ori&'r intrt wn «4 ilw jm^-tas svu««v wbicb had 

i:\'sitV> '-■s,tf>;-s inr.- Ci* wwij.in. Ii will b* •een in the sequal 
S»i >N- I'^iiV." ,v, \A r';irtjji.ir hui nucdtte.'l all iliis with the 
--,.M iHts^.-r.-iis ivii.'^iw. aBTi far. iiwarrtv! ibc liiifiralties fbrtliF 
iV.- .V. il:,- .-^v-iiiim' s.i^Tinispnft, •-iii.-h \: iLc armistice in conser 
^iTiviiN- .*; «V -ill ■•■•(vkv 1^ fW» bw~- n."K arrfsif-d his Tictorions 
'iMf-v-'''**" >!'"'■■' l";'r /"imW, m (be ^r'strocaim or c^lure of the 
y '.,»(,- T">vs' t;->k\ XX <~ »-e*, :h« .inr sjkw* allowed us IP 

.V > ,. ■!,.-,^v•- .. a.-,-' .V rbr V-;>n.-r ;iin* ,1: defence — doa- 
"s-« ■■■' t -i;-*!,- .ir, Ut n.^~it. snd cjisu sirengiheoed 

« ..,■...,. v,-, .^,1 .. ;„-^ ).. » -o, rf,. ji,-,,^ cT. I'tic ranals. and by ihp 
■■■'■'■■ ■■ ■ o-\\— ■-« fv' ,i;h.'i jt.viV'niRi b ml dings alon^ the 

|l>v\„^„^ nw n*,'. t.- Ov 'o,-. »-,- onui tbesc deSJtas, of which 

the 
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the plan will afford some, but from the minuteness of the scale a 
very inadequate idea. 

In the night of the 4th of April a bridge of boats was esta- 
blished at a point below — that is, ti> the north-west of — the city 
(beyond the plan), and above the junction of the small, but 
deep and muddy river Ers, which higher up protected the 
front of the Freucb position. On the morning of the 5th, 
the English left wing, under Beresford crossed the Garonne ; 
but he had scarcely passed when & sudden flood carried away 
the bridge. We have no wish to repeat the severe strirturei 
with which the French military critics have visited Marshal .Soult'g 
remissness in not having taken advantage of this accident, and 
destroyed — as they say was inetil.fab(e~r-ihe English army, thui 
divided and exposed to separate attacks. But the inevilaHlitiet 
ni military spcculatists are very precarinua — particularly when 
English troops are to be the object of the experiment. The 
French critics argue beautifully — if Soult had done this — if 
Buchet had done that — iF this thing had happened — if that tiling 
had not happened — if— if — if — the very reverse of everything 
that did occur, had occurred — -the English must have been beatea 
ont of France. Shakspeare says — ' your ip is the only jimife-maker;' 
in the hands of the French he is a wonderful icar-maker. In sjrite, 
however, of all their ipa, the Duke of Wellington twice marched to 
Paris. But with reference to the csxe under consideration : — ■ 
Marshal Soult — though he did not imn the battle of Touloi 
is incontestably a great ofliccr, and probably saw better than 
G«nerai de Vaudoncourt, that if he had left his position to attack 
Beresford, the latter had the means of defending himself — at 
least long enough to allow the Duke of Wellington to have at- 
tacked on the side of St. Cypricn, and have taken both the city 
and the fortified position. !n the whole of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's military career there is not, probably, any other < 
ciunstance which proves his consummate sagacity and astonishing 
combination of boldness and caution more forcibly, than his being 
in a position to prevent Marshal Soult from availing himself of 
ihis unespeded accident. It was like a game of chess : Soult, 
perhnps, might have taken Wellington's knight, but Wellington 
at ihe next move would have taken his queen, and check-mated 
him altogether. Be all this as it may, Wellington had time to ■ 
lecorer his boats and repair his bridge, which was not completed 
till the 8th, when the left and centre of the English army — (the 
right division, under Lord Hill, remaining before St. Cyprien) — 
crossed over, and 
'llie tame day the British cavalry attacked the French cavalry ufldet 
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Gcnnrul Soii!t(the Marshal's brother) in front of Launa^et, and drove 
h into Touloiiie. General Vicat'e brigade was go hard preesed, that \i 
hud not time to blow up the bridge of Croix d'Orade, which remained 
ill the power nf the enemy.' — Vaudoncourt, vol. iii. p. 105. 

rioi'c, aRnin, Marslial Soult b severely criticised by General 
Vnuiltinroiirt for permitting his cavalry' to be thus beaten, and SO ' 
imi>i>rlnnt n pass as the bridge of Croix iTOrade taken, by as 
ntlnek which he must have foreseen for four days, and mi^ ■ 
\mw defealctl by ndt-andng some of his infantry.— The excuse sbj- 
)rnted for him on this occasion — as for his quiescence the precetling 
<Uvs,— is, that he had determined that nothing' would induce him id 
quit tua inmi'AgiUible position, ' which he had prepared at leisure, 1 
iImI wh<Tr nr mts sure of fighting with an absolute advantage.' 
/Mrf.) I 

On iIh* Itlh, Ihc French cai'alrT and adeanced troops wen ' 
driven in from tte whole ri^ht of the rivrr Ers with such precipi- 
Uliun. llwt. »* »me of ibeir accounts slate, only one of the five 
ltrtdi;es, alt of which had been mtmeii. was blown up. Thus Mar- 
•bal SiHill aeemed k> have already lost that 6ts| protection to bb J 
(KMCion. But, in ptwnt of &rt. it was not so great a loss t» il I 
•ewBpd ; lH«r A« PwVv of HVllineian had in his own mind coa* J 
oM»vd the i.fe« «f ';.r. , ■ ,- v -L- -.he l«ft or tMMr bank of UK J 
Frs , » moiY-iWMi ■" >f^ms<ii>e of die boldest ertfl 

vnxAf in ia<v M - -.he grt^t adr^ntsge of rMi- ' 

(Wins: his anarl; iivVjx-Ddciii oi ihm rivrr, its moddy banks and 
its Tnirxvi bndtres. rthI oi aftitdinc a annM-wbai Ipss (tbongh still 
iv^-)/ <liffti"iill OiHinvr* to march thrruMrh ^an that on ibeopponte 
lisnV, ■"hn-V. was <'\oeedmrK intrinsic 

On ih,^ mominir .M the ]iHh. iht nlhed rj-jny advanced to the 
,TtlTi.-V ill ih,- tV>(^.^'^^m: distrihiitiof-— trr rnp^ thr FmwA acrooilt 
rrl' ofK'ir HiV, iit). the rurhi innc /■<: Uir whole armv, viz.. one 
Ivns-livli .lOt'- Spflinsli. nn<\ onr P/irlucncse di^TKion. and a brigade 
.■! .•^^^^,^ .-vhitislv: >■> \ siidonwujT^. «itfa no great eiaggeraliDD, 
-.1 ;n "-.V .>-..■■ -nlviii <i[v-itn7r. iv' 0117 lorre — was Ici aOack the 
i,n-T:,s> ■ w,> -V ,-.; S( (N ri-<cr, : — thr neb; rt-nnr. under GeneraL 

V ,■■.•■1 w -n ;, --!i.'l, s^x^ ^ juv^nn.-rtiir; — \o Ihrvait^n^ -wc say — ■ 
' ■. "' . • ■' . - . . «'.»)>«•'>>> Rtjree viii: its thr portion td tb^ 

' -.A ■!•, *;i-,M>", ."■ 'N nc'v tmnii ■ ('^nrrai Allen's divisioi»- 

... ,,,.,•,,,.,., ^i,-,.,j. ,1,,- \!,.nnnihm-. t.bh". aarnns: ibc fortified am— 
, ,■ -' . Vi— ■.-..-■v •.", 1'v i,M: ."-.'I'tTr rtiiisistinc of Frevre'^ 

V \' ,■■.•-■— r.-.v • ■.■1-1,-i, 1.- ml irir.'T Mauni Cabrinet; 

■■ ' ' ' ' ' '■ -i' .- ''~. •!-"!' i>rvi.'- 'Marsha; Beresford, wa^ 

■ ■ . ' V-v ■' ■•"^.' '^•■^v ,» M'i- >.Ts heiwren it and ih^* 
l>i ..'■•* i>' ,1 .'-.-v', .s"", viivwit,- ^^(- cstrejne npti ai ih^s 

Treads 
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French at Syjiiere, when it was to deploy and attack that re- 
doubt, and turn the position. Hill succeeded, and took the ad- 
vanced lines of St. Cjprien, and drove the enemy behind the 
walls of the Faubourg, which was all that was lo be done on that 
side. On the other bank of the Garonne, General Picton beat 
the advanced post of the enemy back, but, turning a feigned uito 
a real attack, arrived at the foot of the French lines, which the 
English were unable to scale — and were driven back with a loss 
i)f three hundred men ; but the most serious difficulty occurred 
in the Spanish attack, which completely failed; and the whole 
movement woidd have been seriously endangered if General 
Alten's division had not come to their rescue, and checked the 
French ; this was of the more importance, because ihey had come 
into action before Beresford had been able, from the extreme 
local difficulties, to reach his point of attack, while his lateral 
march exposed the ilanks of liis columns to a sudden charge 
from the enemy's front. Here, ;»gain, Vaudoncourt severely 
criticises Marshal Soult for having delayed attacking Beresford 
in Sank, which he was the better enabled to do because, now 
seeing that the battle was to be decided on this ground, he had 
brought over one division (at least) from the Faubourg St, Cy- 
prien, which, after the advanced line had been lost, was not so 
much needed there, as the old fortifications were not lo be forced 
by a coup dc main. 

This leads us to explain what we before suggested, that though 
the English army had on the whole some superiority of numbers, 
the French had the superiority on the main field of battle; for 
Vaudoncourt admits (p. 118) that General Reille had but 3,00O 
men left in St. Cyprien, while Hill had 16,000, so that, takmg 
these two numbers from the total amounts of the respective armies, 
it would follow that on the right bank of the Garonne Soult had 
about 39,000 men, and Wellington less than 30,000— a third of the 
latter being Spaniards — a circumstance which we think we may 
say operated an additional inferiority in the duke's effective force, 
as compared with the homogeneous army of Marshal Soult. 

At length, however, Beresford's division arrived at its destined 
JMunt, formed, and advanced by the Caraman road to attack the two 
Tedoubts of Sypiere. At this moment Marshal Soult ordered the 
*li^ion of Taupin— which had been brought over from the Fau- 
l»nrg — to charge Sir Lowry Cole's division ; — but ' this movement, 
wliich might have been useftd, and even decisive, an hour sooner, 
^fasnow disastrous' (Vaud. p. 121). Cole anticipated the attack, 
and, taking advantage of a moment of indecision, charged his assiiil- 
anlB. The Frencli division was ' culbutee,' [literally, ' knocked 
«*r head and heeWI General Taupin was killed, the redoubts 
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L «nd the two (e- 

«qai«t coDSkUem mth 

■ AaC &e OMflict was one of ibe 

'nfil and Bimt desfmaie ■■*——«■ ■- : ibe Fidtatra «< rniMi'fri 
Hm9|1t ennfaB ibM ihey wCTe'<wipirileM' t i roed by main fotn 

XSCL p. 333} : aad a« to tbe lil t g ed sopfsiant* of Bumben, il Js 
Jiljr nrnfiuMT to obaette, thu »p ^™ 'rf-rrr-*! bv the FtHmti 
H Om^M'fn. of whal indeed « '^ ^h already, tint 

Alarsha'i ,S.ult's aLole risbi «"..,_■ ,;-..-ii dnTcn &om 

Sjpiere. had been railied. with the dni^HMi froni St. Cjprieo, on 
his new line, and. loeetb«' wiib his urisinal cenue. were now 
(Jppospd ir( Berealord alone. Bnl whalever were the relatin 
nnmWrs of the rombatants. thefict is atlimtted— the French it 
this period had been driven first trum tbe right and again from 
the centre of their fortified positiou. 

N'otbiri?noH held out bot Mount Caivinet" and the posts along 
the canitl — (which latter it will be seen. bT-and-by. the Duke of 
Wellington had never intended to force). The Spaniards, whoM 
cTriginal failure had delayed the success of the allied army, bad 
made in the ttmrse of the dav two or three other ineffective 
attempts on Mount Calvinet ; but that position was now turned. 
Soult made baste to send his artillery out of the reach of inune- 
diate capture inl/i the town ; while Clinton's dii-ision acting along 
the ])lateau, and the Spaniards again returning to the assault 
in front, the whole of the French army, which bad been now 
<-ompressed together on its left wing, after performing prodi- 

■ l'h«r« is tume coiifLi«ian in the various sccountB in the name* giiea to theae 
IFUiiliuiis : Dome call the hiU here called Calvintt, La Pujade~ani the etwtn pirts 
CalMiui. Vie follow Vaudoncourt— who, howeser, ia not alwa^ quite coD»irt«i»t— 
but th« plan given (ihoujjl) QeeaiiuiljDQ too smftU a ■ciile)will Biifficieatlf aipltin 
Uw f«D«iAl (iiie^atiaof. 
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kof valour, and having hod another ^neral killed., were at leugtli 
lly driven from the ground, abotit seven in the evening, and 
ented (se Teplitvent) towards tlie bridge of Matabian (a). The 
!;li3h — (the Vtctdres et ConquStes here call them les Vain- 
!UR8) — crowned the *bole extent of heights, and ' at nitjhl 
whole French army retired behind the canal.' — ( Vaudoncourl, 
26.) As on the 10th April the sun sets at half-past six, and 
he last redoubt was not finally carried till seven, our readers 
not be surprised that, after so long and so desperate a conflict, 
French were allowed in the dark to pass over the canal of 
iguedoc — all the bridges of which were fortified — and to take 
ige in the city of Toulouse, 

uch, by the French accounts, was the battle of Toulouse, and 
n we say they are extracted from the two works which 
avowedly the organs of the military spirit and national vanity 
France, we think we may say that there is not in modern annals 
ore distinct and unequivocal avowal of an utter dkfeat. 
"he Victoires el Contjueles, as well as some Inferior works, 
Lbute what they fairly admit to be the victoky, to the ' lucky 
^riiy of Beresford, whose movement on Sypiere was, they say, 
lly unespected by Wellington, who had ordered him to stop 
X at Calvinet, and wtio was very much surprised to find the 
le w6n by a disobedience of his oniere. 

'his, were it true, wotlld not alter the fact of the mctory ; but 
only justice to our illiistrious general to state, that this is an 
■e and absolute mistake. And this we are enabled to prove 
emonstration by laying before our readers the original order 
the whole attack, issued on the evening of the fjth, at St. 
& \>y which it will be seen that the foregoing assertion is 
■jr unfounded in point of fact, and that Hill, Pictun, and 
If Were expressly directed only to tleriMten their opponents, 
"that Beresford's movement was specially intended and or- 
A : and moreover that the gallant but unlucky haste of the 
nish attacli was directly contrsuy to the Duke's original ar- 
[einent : — 

' Orders for the leeerai divisions of the allied army far 
the attack of the enemy's fortijied position in front of 
Toulouse, for to-morrow, the lOth April, 1814. 

' Head-qiiBrterB, St. Jory, 9th April, 1814. 
' The front of attack of the 3rd division is to extend 
from the river Garonne to the great road which leads 
from the village of La LauJe tu Toulouse (the road from 
Montauban), inclusive of that road. 

'The hght division will be imraediately on the left of 
tha third divbiQii, and it will extend its front of attack 
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from the great road above mentioned until it connects 
its left flank with the right of the SpBoish troops. 

' The openitiona of these two divisions are meant, how- 
ever, more tu diveksions than as Teal attacks; itjwl 
being expected that they will he able to force any of Ike 
passes of Ike canal which covers Toulouse. The tim of 
the canal is to 6e threatened chiefly at the bridges and 
at the locks, or at any other points where the form of the 
ground, or other circumstances, most favour the advance 
of the troops. A considerable part both of the 3rd and 
of th^ tight division must be kept in reserve. 

' General Bock's brigade of cavalry -will be tu rcserre 
behind these two divisions of infantry. 

^■"•"^ ' Lieut. -General Freyre will be so good as to direct the 

"^^^^^ luovBiuent of the Spanish troops, in the first instance, 

^t-mn towards the village of Croix d'Orade, throwing out akit- 

luiahers from the right Sank to cover his march. On u- 

riving at Croix d'Orade General Freyre will form his troops 

iutu two columns. The right column, keeping on the 

Ti);ht uf lh( Alby road, will advance to an alley of cypreN 

tKM, which there b between that road and the La Pnjadc, 

The \et\ JSpauish column will enter the Alby road near 

thv church of Croix d'Orade, and it will theuce num. 

forward, and gain possession of a height which there a 

li' till- Idl iif that road, nearly in a line with the allevuf 

cvpiviut-ir^s already mentioned. 

*^i i-^m-st Miti- ' 'pho I'ortujruese artillery will be also placed upon the 

"'*' ihi' suiiii' heijtht, preparatory to the attack. 

■(icm'rul l-'revrc is informed that the British light 
divdtiiii v\tU lie immediately upon his right. A. brigade 
i>l' I'lividry will coimect his lef^ ivith the right of the 6th 
tlvitiah division ; and another brigade of cavalry will be 
in reserve to support the Spaniards near Croix d'Orade. 
' General Freyre will form his troops in two lines with 
a reserve, and he will advance to the attack when he per- 
ceives that the 4th and 6th British divisions (Beresforo's) 
lire moviug up to attack the right of the enemy's positton- 

■hh ,uiU 6ik divi- ' The 4th and 6th British divisions under Beresford 
"'"'■ are to act against the right of the enemy's position. They 

"^'' will therefore march to their left from Croix d'Orade, 

'ale. und when they have continued their movement to a suf- 

ticieiit distiiuce along the plain between the Ers river ard 

thi! enemy's position, Marshal Beresford will then move 

theui up to the attack. 

■i • .Sir Stiipletiin Cotton will order the Hussar brigade of 

'"'■ ciiviilry to co-iiperntc with the 4th and 6th divisions, 

Inking particular care to cover the left flank of the 4th 

division 
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^K division wlien the infantry move up to ninke their 

attark, 

7Voop« on ilie < It ijeijig intended to move against the eaemy'B posi* 
nnne ' " '^"'' *■'""* "" ^'''^ ^'^^ "^ ''^'^ Garonne to-morrow morning soon 
Sir Row/will after daybreak, Sir Rowland Hill will be bo good as to 
//.//. make such arrangements to threaten the suburb of Ton- 

louse situated on tlie left bank of the river, as circum- 
stances admit of, in order to draw a part of the attention 
B^ and force of the enemy to that side. He will be able to 

^H see the commencemcDt and the process of the operations 

H^' on the right bank, and will he ao good ua to regulate his 

^■^ ' ' own accordingly,' 

'G. Murray, 
' Quarter-niaster-general,' 
Tliis remarkable document, issued the evening before the battle, 
not only proves that all the main features of the contest were the 
result of the Duke of Wellington's precise intentions and orders, 
but it happens, in a very striking way, to anticipate and refute 
the criticism of the French authorities to which we have adverted. 
It is a monument of his Grace's military skill more glorious and 
more enduring than anything that — even with a magnificent sub- 
scription of 4Ql. from bis Majesty the King of the French — can 
ever be erected on Mount Calvinet ' in honour of the battle of 
the 10th of April!' 

Our readers will now ask is M. Choumara mad? — is M, Ju- 
cbereau de St. Denys mad ? — is the Minister of Finance mad ? — 
is Louis Philippe mad? — to claim the facts we have narrated; 
from French authorities, as a French victory? And they will 
further ask, on what pretence, under what delusion, sueli a claim 
can be advanced ? We shall lay fairly before om readers these 
pretences. 

1. — It is alleged, that the Duke of Wellington did not win the 
battle, because Hill only carried the advanced works of St, Cy- 

?riett, and was not able to carry the; Faubourg itself ; and that 
'ictnn failed utterly in all his attempts to force the line of the 
canal. ^The facts are true — but the General Orders just quoted 
prove, beyond all question, that the Duke never meant that Hill 
should take the Faubourg, or Picton make any serious attempt on 
the canal ; and it is stated in all the I^nglish histories of the battle 
— as indeed the General Orders show—that this latter attempt 
was an over-zeaJous imprudence on the part of General Picton. 
The real battle was fought — where Wellington had determined to 
fight it— —on the heights of Sypiere and Calrinet. 

a.^It is alleged that Marshal Soult's position was f.liree-tiM-^ 

first, the walls of the city — second, the line of the canal aad the 

Walls of the suburbs — and lastly, the entrenched position on the 

^KTOL. Lxii. NO. cxxiii. N heights 1 
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the morning of Montlay tlic 1 1th April, th« aflinc result which h« 
obtained on ihe mghf of the same Monday, 1 1th of April, wilhqut 
-sbedtlinga drop of blood, and, with the satisfaction of being hailed 
as a benefactor, in a wealthy, populotis, and grateful capital, instead 
of entering it in (ire and blood, over smokiitg ruins and ghastly 
beaps of sacrificed soldiers and murdered citizens. War In its 
most mitigated form is bad enough — but such estravagance as tliis 
would have out- AUilad the ' scovrge of Qod.' T»rd Wellington 
might say to the inhabitants of Toulouse, as the Roman consul 
did U* bis fellow- citizens, ' Omnibus hnnthiia copm superails — 
vifam omnium veilriim, bona, fnrhmaa, conjuges, liberosqiie vestroa, 
pulckerimamgue urbem, laboribvs, cmwiliis, pe^riculis meis, cr 
fiamma, etferro, acpene ex faudbus fati ereptam, el tobis cotaer- 
vatam et restUutarn, vidt'tii.^ 

But, moreover — militarily speaking — we are confident, that 
such insanity «n the part of Lord Wellington was the only thing 
that could have given Marshal Soult a chance of retrieving, in any 
degree, his disasters. Lord Wellington had defeated, and wa» 
preparing to capture him. and if Marshal Soult had not decamped 
as he did, he and the remains of his army would have been in- 
fallibly taken without another blow ; and, we shall see presently, 
that he himsi-l/ feared, that in waiting twenty-four hours he had 
waited ton long ; and in writing to the Minister of War on th6 
12tb, to announce his escape, he says — 

' ft was evidently the intention of the enemy to shut me up (m'cjifer- 
mer") in Toulouse.' — Choum. 265. 

In short, the fact of a victory — and one of the most difficult 
and decisive ever won — was too strong even for national vanity to 
deny, till — within the last two months — some other motiw seems 
to have instigated MM. Choumara and Juchereau. 
General de Vaudoncourt says expressly, 

' The battle of Toulouse, of which Marshal SouU and the Uukc (if 
^elUngtou both claim the honour, was bet/owl contradiction lost hy ihe 
former:— \o\. m. p. 127. 

Colonel La Pene, an eye-witness, in his 'Evenemens MUitaires 
devant TouSouseenlBH' says, on the loss of the fort Sypiere — the 
first step of the battle — 

' This irreparable Iobs was & thunderstroke to us — we could not at fit^t 
iKUeve in so great a misfortune— w« saw all of a sudden our hopes de- 
stroyed, and we abandoned the prospect of a victory which before seemed 
BO certain.' — 

So that early in the day — as soon as Lord Wellington's intep- 
tions began to develop themselves — the victory was no longer 
doubtful. 

Nay, M. Choumara himself, by an ioadvcEtent truth, which j 
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«•!«• (W(« kIm{M«t« '<f bu MeiDoir^ . > ^: ;c -i:^ ae adlfer nnUniE 
MM|trt bf iMtir Uk«n ftr)^ AMTt m Iha: tuOk^* — Chmmm*, p. 25. * 

N*' (Iw^. lli« ImuIb of Toulouse W33 tnc in vlw^ Ae ■nvj'^, 
Kwlwd'* '"lt«<iMru<>^Marfbal &>ult — was'ECK&sfs!' KtmnW^ 
IIh' full f'Tf" <>f wliicb our lai^ri>aG:<? bas no eqinraleoL We til- 
tin HHWHt Mvl Wf* (iWr this uLodvcrtcat cnnfesBoa as x sofiicial. 
WWrm bi nil M. f 'lionmira't sultsequpnt ar^nmentabonB. 

Kill l«<( itn ri^fi^r. though it is mere sarplnsa^c — to % betten 
HtllluiiilV' -MiniliHl SonU hiinself ; let lu see what bis ioteDlkiDs 
WMtn A<yiw'', fitii) lii< feolinp afinr, the battle. On ibe «7lli of 
MrtM ti, Hiii'lii't wrilM to ask, for his own guitlance. ' in the event 
wUirU lio. Kiuiii'l, iMtimrei to lie very imprfJxAle (trex ehngw)' 
tl( til* riii'iny'i lnrnnK Soult At Toulouse, in tvhal tOrrclion W 
(HifwU) mwm* lif rftirt ?--Chnumnra. p. 159. 

Ti> lliJ« (|iiti«li'iii Hoult give* nn indirect answer bj' saving', in lil 
b.ll.ir ..riLri '4Hl. Mwch— 

'If lilt; (iiiBiiiy i:nmt<i llin Garomii- I will fii;lit him at all risks, it bciaj 
iif llii; ifiralrU iinpurluiu-c u. im^ imt lu Iji; cut off from MoHfanJan, 
t*l..ii; ( luin- iii.Ulilii.!»-il w (i"(e ,/6- j)(.H(.'— lb. ji. 160. 

A ml 111! llm S Ul 111 Mun^h he writes again that — 

'III- in ii'siilvuil li. light rither at Toulouse or between that and 
At<.nlauhaii.'—]h. Kil. 

'I'liis was viuy naturul ; fur Munkmhan being due north of 
'I'dulouBi! ami oil llid higb roiid to Paris, it icas of 'the greatest 
imiionuuid ' llint lie Bhouhl mit be out off in that direction — more 

IiartiMilui'ly ^s be hatl jvisitlve ortlers from the Emperor to make 
lis iiioK!iiinul» liiwaitls I'iiris. — lb. \>. 77- 

N<'W wliiit litk)>peiie(l .'' Lord Wellington turned him com- 
titi t< Iv lounil — cut hiin off Irom Montauban and ol course from 
I'un — iim illatkcd hail lu m tht M mtauban side ind forceo 
tiiiii it I ist U> K<» I tt in the ixaithj opi^sde direction 

Allii L iril \\ tlhiigtoii bv tn>ssinf; the Garonne on the 4tli 
April bitWLon T lulous iiid Mmtuuban had defeated SouUs 
I liquid uitdit 11 li ill uut Lining hib cumin um cations with tbe 
lilt(,i \\mi till Mu^hi! I m ttd h nisei i to a determination^ 
pim lit luulomt Hl rtiitca to '^uchtl on the "th Apnl 

i am delen uni: I to fi^ht i buttle mar luubu e whatever may I* 
W tuueiionty of the enemy's forct, ioi this purpose I am forti^mE 

a poaitiou 
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^I'lloBiliou which tceCs on the canal and the town, aud will afFaid me an I 
enlrenclied camp capahle of hejng defended whether the enemy atladif 
from the side of Montauhati or of Caatelnftudary. I hear the allies have 
entered Paris— this great misfortune coiifiraiH my deierminaiion to de- 
fend Toulouse at all risks ; the preservation of this cily, which contains ' 
establishmentB of all kinds, is for us of the very /jrealeU itnportance.''— 
lb. p. 165. 

' Such were his resolutions — now let us see how — with all bis , 
jealousy of Sucliel — with all the amour-propre that so eminent a ' 
commander may very justifiably have — be is forced to confess 
that the battle has overset all his determinations, and forced bim 
to a rapid and hazardous flight. On the very evening of the battle, ' 
he writes : — ' 

' The batrte which I announced to you has taken place to-day. It I 
baa beeu moat murderous. The enemy suffered horribly,* but hav* 
mcr.eeded in establishing themselves in the position which I had occn* 
pied on the right of Toulouse. I do not think that I can remain long 
in Toulouse. It may even happen that 1 eball have to fight my way 
out. I invite you to act accordingly.' — ih. 166. 
And again next morning: — 

' As I intimated in my letter of yesterday, I fiud myself under the 
necesxily of retiringfrom Toulouse, and I am even afraid of being forced 
tu fight for a passage by Baziege, where the enemy lias sent a column to 
cut me off from that communlcatimi. To-morrow 1 shall take a positiott 
at Villefrancbe [24 miles from Toulouse], for I hope the enemy may 
not be able to prevent my passing. Thence I shall make for Castel- 
naudary [15 or 16 miles further]: if I shall be able to stopthere, I will , 
do so ; if not, I shall take a position on the Aude at Carcassonne [26 
milesfurtherstill].'— (6. 167. 

Intbis march — (tberapidity of wbichmay bebestjudgedby thefact I 
that be marched twenty-two miles in ibe first night) — be was closely I 
pursued, and his rear-guard bad several, wbat be calls, 'small | 
aSairs,' in all of wbicb he confesses that be was worsted. (Cbou- ' 
mara, 26'5, &c.) On the l^tb be reached Castelnaudary, and 
was about to ' continuer so7t moiKement ' (p. 268), that is, to con- 
tinue bis flight, when the news of tlie political events at Paris and 

• Marshal Suult, in his offirbl lettEi lo the Minister of War, Tstea hia uwn lun 
It 2D0U han dc cuNiiof— but, unfortunately for thu calculatian, ha'abandouud, thu 
(eiy night on vhich his letter was wntten, 16 00 wounded inrn in Tdu1ou*l-, beride*. 
us Lis jreueral orilen couch, carrying off a. numbiir of the mure ilightly wounditd 
uith hiin— and na mention in made of Iha rfairf— they tell □□ taUs. The alliml 
\oas — as they hud enireachmenta anil foitified buildings tu attach, whila tho eaemy 
were in conipatBlise shcllet — may have been greater : it is thus staled in ' 
liaiallf — 
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luluma recallei] by Buonaparte from Spain; and ho and Lord 
Wellington did not meet a^in tUl after the battle of Vittoriai 
when Soalt was sent, in July i8l3, to retrieve Buonaparte's 

affairs in the Peninsula. 

He began his operations by a proclamation dated 24tb Jiily, 
iBlS, in which he told his troops — 

' The prcseht situation of the army is imputable to others ; let the 
merit of repairing it be youre. 1 haV'C borae testimony to the Emperor 
of your bravery and zeal ; his instructions are to drive the enemy from 
those heights which enable them proudly to survey our fertile valleys, 
and to chase them beyond the Ebro. It is on Spanish soil that your 
teals must be nest pitched. Let the account of out successes be dated 
from Villoriti, and the birtk-day of his Imperial Majesty be celebrated 
in that city.* 

And in this spirit be set to work — but, though ' Brag is a goad 
dog. Holdfast is a better.' 

His first attempt to execute these magnificent purposes was a 
general movement ntong his whole line for the relief of Pampe- 
luna — he himself advancing through the celebrated valley of 
Roncesvalles, or, as the French caW it, Jimwevaux ; but, after some 
partial successes and a desperate and protracted conflict, or rather 
series of battles, from the 25th to the 3 1st July, the French were 
everywhere defeated with great loss, and Soult himself was 
led to confirm the old lay — 

Voas g faites mat vos nrges, 
Frangais, a Roncevaux. 
I certsdnljr they never made a worse liarvcst in these parts 
e the Say 

' When Charlemain and tdl his peerage fell 
By Fontariibia.' 
hhal Soult's movements were able and vigorous — btit they 
filed in all points ; and the birth-day of the modern Charlemain 
was not celebrated at Vittoria ! 

In the following week, — on the 31st August, Marshal Soult 
again put his whole army in motion to save St. Sebastian — but 
he failed ; he was repulsed with great loss the same day that 
St. Sebastian was stormed. 

He next tried to protect the frontier of the empire, and to pre- 
vent the passage of the Bidassoa — but be failed. The allies, after 
A sharp action, entered the 'sacred feTTiiory' on the 7th October. 
He next collected all his means to prevent the passage of the 
Nivelle, on the heights along the right bank of wliich he had been 
long preparing formidable works— but ho fedled. The Nivelle 
was crossed on the 1st November ^ his works were stormed and 
his army defeated. 

He 
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l^..ll^«*a liiswered this proclai 
, i.n ,tv>jn.iBd Luhubitants of DordeoiE 
,ivk i.k.wiioiijj. prioress, bel'oro whi«ii I 
iiuuiv -.Mv iii$ pusttiun at Toulouse. 
.uu. ilio pietwling pages have told; ha il is 
Au\i Ik- who never pretended to have *~l ti» 
,»t 1 Lt'Kl VVellington in tbis their ieoK ^ni 
lu VIZI'S :ind t.'n rivers — in the mouiUaiKt and 
y .lvLiiiii~]u-», in aciions. and in battles, — fcwn 
„' <.li>'iikl .([ Wl. and after a lapse of a gmoHer 
., I uj> LA iti-tur in a battle which ended still 
ili.iu .lU tus lurmer defeats — in the loss of «dlj 
t.iuL. .kiiil 111 a retreat almost as rapid as had i 
Hininw Hitli ^u- Arthur Wellesley at Opurto. ' 
(I iu.« lo Lk- at an end, and the ill fortune of 
li^' i'\b<.tu»tt^l' But not so. 

He 
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He was destined af^nin, as tlie Major-General of Buonaparte's 
Staff, to meet the IJuke of Wellington — at Waterloo, where w 
obtaineil, as ull the world knows, such another victory as that 
of Toulouse ; and it is curious enough (these little anecdotal I 
lead to important inferences), that, as Sir Arthur Welles] ey hnd [ 
un the first i\a.y they ever met deprived the Marshal of liic J 
dinner, so it happened that on this last occasion the Duke of j 
Wellington deprived him of his supper ; for we have heard that 
a supper was actually prepared for Napoleon and his staff — and, 
of course, for the chief of his staff — at the old Count de Merode'j, i 
in Brussels, on the evening of the 18th June, 1815 ; but the Duke 
of Wellington again iuterposeil his v-eto, and Marshal Soult and bi«' 
Smpeior, and what was left of his army, ' went supperless to hcd.' 

The Duke of Wellington is equally known fijr his magnanitnitv 
and hospitality, and we do not doubt thati when Marshal Suuli ; 
shall arrive in this country — in his new, and we hope more fortu-' 
nate character, of a man of jieace — his Grace will remember tliat 
he owes the Duke of Dalmatia — besides a few sprigs of laurel— 
a. dinner and a supper ! 

These are observations which we should not at this moment | 
have voluntarily made, but they have been forced from us by the 
onpor/wHe publications of MM, Chuumara and Juchcrcau de St. 
Denys, by the equally opportune grants of the French ministry to 
the Toulouse and Boulogne monuments ; and, above all, by the 
tact and delicacy with which their organs have worded Marshal 
Soult's credentials — ' Moittrom-le avec orgueil a iww amii, comme 
jums pourriomt le montrer, itn jour, avec canfance, a noa 

But, after all. Marshal Soult vrill £nd that the English deserve 
a better character than he gave them, while smarting under the 
defeat of Orlhez. They are naturally a gootl-humoured and 
generous people, and will visit on him neither the pardonable 
intemperance of his Tarbes proclamalion, nor the recent indiscre- 
lions of his partisans and his Government. Nay, we are satisfied 
that he will be received in London with more punctihous courtesy 
hy the higher orders, and more cockney cordiality by the multitude, 
from the very recollection of the splendid and consummate talents, 
courage, and perseverance, with which, during their arduous 
struggle, he impeded — though he could not arrest — the victorious 
career of his illustrious antagonist. 

England, we confidently hope, will show more tact in the recep- 
titm — than France has done in the selcctiun — of the Ambassador 
Etlraordinarij ! 
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V'«vNf, h . &n£ ninfin!: :iirst rnHntrHCs liKr^ htp iLki. rf which 
■Vtw ;'lji- ffsvrTn>i.V*i: .~"^' — ant, ilit^ arr !5n*?'."^e"E t* lir fimsbed 
AcTiar t"!v nr'-scn: sR^s-iT- — am.inms 1/ aJvur. K7ttf ituIHimttlgrta^i 
C*r. Vhc ttii.'r ihr t-'uiTmbs ii' mmittm ar: mc aaaynx ham 
htvT srrr. m'l-' «-.>iK-»~D''C5. Tiiir^ ^mcs Vf Fahtw. aito- wil- 
1WB=;7ic V r XT r'!'": 's (-.Twcimm^ or ii»r Fnri and CIt^ cunl, 
soov/vx^'" ;'. r,"-f':i pstii *>"'s;hnir :. slPMP-tww; It dw irvw Hndsoii, 
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be more recent, and a year or two ia a matter df some moment in 
thesG matterS) especially in America, where tlio whole aspect of 
their kaleidescopc society chang^es as it were at a jar, almost while 
the book of the man who undertakes to describe it is going 
through the press : we should set down about sixty steam-boats 
for New York. A daily journal from that l>usy em]>arium now 
before ua speaks of the starting of some ten or adoien for Albany; 
at the same hour, and of an equal number seen meanwhile cross- 
inif the water in various other directions ; most of them, be it con- 
sidered, boats that may well be called ' floating palaces.' And 
again, looking to the interior of that country — a country that would 
SBem almost to have been made for steam-boat navigntion, eveb 
more than steam -navigation for it — what a spectacle do we there 
behold of victorious science, energy, and art, making, it would 
■oem, their proud triumphal marches, their 'progresses!' In- 
Btitict with all but life, 

' Tramp, tramp, along the land, they ride, 
Splash, splaali, across the sea ;' 
everywhere rejoicmgly rushing on, as if, with all their flying flags 
and noisy engines of speed, themselves to celebrate the advent of 
that civilization which they do so much to extend. There are noW 
almut forty American steam-boats «n Lake Erie nione. On the 
Mississippi Waters, where, twenty years since, there was no such 
thing as a regular line known, there arc now 300 boats at the 
smallest calculation ; we have indeed seen the number rated nearly 
twice as high. Twenty-five years ago the adventurer whi) thought 
of ascending the mighty stream of the ' Father of Waterx ' pre- 
pared himself for a sort of campaign. His packet might tarry 
at some village on the banks, for woitd and water — or a frolic — 
longer than he would now be in the entire voyage from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati. The distance up from Louisville to the 
city just named (where it is no unusual thing to see twenty or 
thirty steam-hoal* lying together) — itself, one may say, a product 
of this same steam -navigation — is about 150 miles, and is com- 
monly accomplished, we believe, like the same distance between 
New York and Albany, in t«n hours. We have before us an 
authentic paragraph announcing the arrival of a boat in twenty-six 
hours, down to Cincinnati, from Wheeling, 400 miles on the other 
side ! What a conception do even these trifles gfive us of the 
importance of the revolution introduced by the use of steam in 
navigation, and especially to a population and a country having 
Bt once such necessities and such capacities for it as those of the 
United States ! 

Returning homeward, in this island, where in 1812 we had but a 
single steam-boat — -a small shabby concern called the Comet, 

running 
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runoinp; Jidlwnon Olmgow and Greenock — in 1836 there Were 
;JHH. M r, I'ortor estimates the whole number in the British em- 
jlirn lit (XKI ; hut hu does nut take notice of Government steamers, 
mid tlio Kciierttl talnhijcue must have been largely increased since 
hi* l«lili'» wi>r« made out. The immense amount of ' duty ' done 
hv llii'dii (mil — the vast share they have thus suddenly taken up 
til Ihi- iiimiiiitrreor the country — is in a far greater ratio to that 
1)1' iilliiir UiivtKiitioiis tbnn even these numbers indicate, for, ivhile 
lllii Utlfr u of necfluity subject to great delays and long periods 
uT idlpuoM, il is of the very nature of the former never to lie 
atlU. Il WMtrUifitHl, two years since, before a Committee of the 
llttuan ikf I'luninon*, lltat more than a million of passengers, in- 
tliuUim tlittte III Mul fnun GrAv«send, passed Blackwall annually 
In »li<Mi»-vrMcls : luul il is a good Ulustration of one of the multi- 
I'lidon*. •iH'inl, «ml MXimnnicfil effects of the introduction of this 
^tiiiiil iit\ cutiiiii, that piuhablv ninetv-nine hundredths of this 
ltU(lliltMh> Hr\- indui>^ lo all this lontmotioa by the mere facility 
til II ^ itic Mmiuni rS the jinimevin^ by land, up and down ihe 
TkiMU*^ t*MH$ inMUtwhtle nutter increased than lessened. Tbe 
S(^4<P t-lMnHtvv nl~ r. iwhim may wrll be essentially aficcted by 
Mk'^ kn »>|w«too« AS ihn, ^«i^ on *l <ioce, as it is. in every part 
«( ita «tMMmiii«lt. Thn* we. at (fan laoBr. scarcely two ports id 
tlw I f»il«4 KwfHkMMvtf am vnosidentMM. between which steam- 
K»*»« «(.! M.'^ w«»l»rt> jJt, In 1 S i ? ti>e most saniruine never 
th\^i*».>l .*» iWtv K>ins ai^-.'iiW,- i.tr much more thMi inland 
»a\vij*inw win)^ >(c^* *ft>^ ttwro » linle nmimspect sallying out 
Whl Aurtiivhuy »i.v«: tW oarvcs ot liie ana (somethii^ after the 
tiul-' i*t »W ,M>>-*.^t>' ^Mi.-' i-i^»W diea have ocuceived that, in 
\^ W, »lh' iiH>i~)vvh''«N>d naA ^'K'lii-rcsKmnted dvoa^ of sadrnj 
».«ii;«ni*»> "fts^^ild Ijsi'C h«ai s(> raiiiKssK twerthrowa by these 
«\.">1 ivi't'^isiiSV rtf all re%-.'ilutJontsiii.^iL»i. not for purposes of 
H'^\*'l y*u!\ bill in « jrrea! nwasnrr iVe ib-isc oJ irade (m all the 
t.Mvi )i,ilt,v »nR-les W txunmerM- 1, ibe nfK sysi«3n should have 
I'liiii'i'lx xisurpiNi the pisiw <i! the old '' VTbo mold hare believed 
ili.ii b\ tlas meifliiin. would bf lOMniMncd mir regular coui' 
iiiiuih'.iimn «"ii>i all tin- neurhhrtunm: ports on tbe omibnent, 
,111.1 ThnMitrh them with >^uro]v nx lanr — tb*i every week at 
l.'.iM -in Siinie oasK^. daily — London inxus would be visiting 
1 liiiil'iu-eh. Holland. BelciTim, the French cwiSL Lisbon, and 
I i.ir ' thru slcani-sliins vv^uld have compassed, oa one hand, 
il„ nh,>lc lO<>Yi milA <*l the mnu lo India round the Cape 
.1 I ;,hi.l Hofwv ivliilc (ivcriand ad\-ices. bi help of the same 
M.iii.Iliiiiv :i!^'ti<-v. wcrf i-avf-llnic from London U< Bombay in 
tiMiMMMi foriv nmi fi\\\ dai-s ,'— ihai. nddiiw: a bit ol a rail-road 
imiftii-n t nii'ti and ^«ok (eighti inilcs-i, and driving the drome- 
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Jarios off the line (Porter, p. 35), people would he 'calculi 
upon sendinir light goods from Bombay to Marseilles in thirty days? 
— and that, finally, the same dauntless ' triply-mailed ' enterpris* 
which has wrought all these wonders, more and more impatient 
of any limits to its rano:e round the glohc, more and more 
emboldened by its success, should rush forth at length on the 
broad Atlantic itself — retlucing hy one-half, at a single move, 
the long, long laborious distance which Columbus found, and 
which has ever since continued, between the Old World and the 
New? 

The effect of this achievement is by no means easily tn be 
described or foreseen. Even the Americans, with all their repu- 
tation as a self-possessed and considering people, have displayed 
unwonted raptures and antics on occasion of the first arrival of 
the Siriiis and Great TVestem at New York — quite as much so 
as our Bristol neighbours on their return ; and wo are not sure 
that either party is to be blamed for it. We are not sure that the 
former are far out of their ' reckoning' when they speak of this as 
a new epoch in the history of the world. We can enter into the 
feeling- of the myriads who crowded the wharfs at New Yorft 
when the EngHsh boats were hourly expected — when, finally, 
after days of almost breathless watching (which, to fearful spiriMr 
might well have afforded some pretext for disbelieving the ne# 
scheme — some excuse for casting even ridicule on it after all), at 
length, on the morning of SI. Georges Day, the doubts, the feaTs^ 
the scorn, were alike destined to be removed for ever from th* 
mind of every living creature (even, we dare say — hut let us say 
it with due deference— from that of Dr. Lardner himself) : for 
now appears a long dim train of distant smoke, in a somewhat 
snaccustomed direction; — it rises and lowers presently, like a 
genius in the Arabian Nights, portending something prodigious ; 
— by-and-bye, the black prow of a huge steara-boal dashes round 
the point of some green island in that beautiful harbour — 

' Against the wind, against the tide, ' 

Steadying with upright keel,' 
Tt was worth something to be a passenger in one of these fortunate 
Ijoats at this moment. We have before us the journal kept by one 
(if the favoured few on board the Greaf fVesfem. From the time of 
crossing the bar of the harbour, all her ' poles ' were set aloft, and 
flags gaily streaming at each, — the foreign ensign at the gaff, and 
at the fore a combination of the British and American, — and ' at 
S P.M. (the narrative continues) we passed the Narrows, opening 
the bay of New York, sails all furled, and the engines at their 
tnpmost speed. The city reposed in the distance — scarcely dis- 
cernible. 
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txnAXr- A> «-e proceeded, ao etcibSig scene anratwd -^■. 
CDm'fl^ abreast of Bradlow's Island, we v«re saluted by tlM J 
&>t whb twen^-Ks gons (ibe number o£ lix Suoas) ; — we were 
talking a fectne gU» od deck. The beaJlh ctf tbe Biitub Queef 
bad JBA lieea proposed — ibe toatX drsnk — and. amid the cbeaf 
tbit Colknred, the aim was just raised to consmmnate the naioiiig 
when the fuTt opened its fire. Tbe e^ect was electrical ; — do«i 
came tbe oolours, and a burst of exollatioa arose, in the midst tl 
jvhtcb tbe Prendent's health vas proposed. Tbe dty now grey 
diMioct ; masts, building, spires, trees, streets were discerned;^ 
tbe wharfs appeared, black with tnvriads of tbe population huTTj- 
iag down, at tbe signal of tbe telegraph, to eiery point of \ie«. 
And then came sboals of boats — the vbole harbour corered wilk 
diem ; — and nnw the new-comer reaches the Sirius, Ijing at 
aoc^ut ia \ortb Rirer, gay wilb Sowinv streamers, and literal^ 
cnunined Hitb spectators — her declcs, paddle-boxes, rigging, maQt 
Iwwl high. We passed round her, ginog and rec^vii^ thrM 
hearty rhccri ; — then turned towards the Battery. Here royria^ 
again were cwlletled ; — boats crowded round us in countless catfr 
fosiim ;— flne* were flying:, guns firing, and bells ringing. Th? 
vaM uiiillitude set up a sboul — a long, enthusiastic cheer — echofid 
frtnn puinl U> point, and from boat to boat, till it seemed i^ 
Utougb th«y never would have done,' 

S» much fur the first transports ; we cannot doubt tbat Ume^ 
('Xperiente, und rt-fletlion will confirm the jjeneral estimate of 
tlifl iiiiiNirtnnce of this achievement, which, we may say, is now 
Iwrely iiei^rming to be made, and that chiefly in a mere mercan- 
tiln utid iinmi-diate view. This view itself, however, it must he 
iillowe'l — wiiiving for the present all farther projections into futu- 
rity — i« »u(Ii(riviilly exciting, especially to the Americans, who in 
many reipniM liuv<! mure to gain by the new arrangement than 
ouiDi-lveii. The intelligence from the Old World, for exapir 
j'ie, iriu»t of ntK'imsity be of more general, various, and lively 
mtiTent to llii'in, than that of the New World to us. The balance 
iti n-aiiurvi-n, inilireil, is immensely in our favour. Not only does 
Atiiericti iH-cujiy tin; western hemisphere by herself, while all the 
otlier cuiiliiiirntit uta pitched against her in ours, but on that side 
(■iv)li:attii>n liriit yi-l ipade so little progress, things arc so literally 
WW, timt ihe ' [)uitcd Suites of America' mightwith some plausi- 
bilily assume lo he ■ America' at large, according to the comph- 
liienliiry pliruscology usual amongst us. The feeling with whidi 
wii (unlets on extnuirdinnry occasions) watch for news from 
America is exceedingly different from that with which foreign 
tidings ore awaited by the people of the United States, whose 

situation. 
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situation, nationally, in this respect, may be almost compared 
with that of an iudivit^tual exiled — as jmor Crus<)e says, 'out of 
society's reach,' Of the interest we have in lliem, indeed, too 
much can Itardly be said. The great efiurt implied in this steam- 
achievement itself, and the extraordinary sensation which the 
issue of it has excited, sufCciently proclaim a just appreciation of 
the vast commercial importance, at least to us, of the movement 
in (jueslion ; and it could not he otherwise between two comitries 
sustaining mercantile relations — to say not a word of any other 
consideration — of a character so unprecedented and unrivalled. 
This appears clearly enough in RIt. Porter's memoir, which we 
have not yet referred to, ' presented to tlio Statistical Sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Advancement of Science," 
at their late Liverpool meeting. Take our exports of manufac- 
tured goods, for example. Few persons, probably, have an accu- 
rate understanding of the extent with which ' America ' — ulias 
the United Slates — is our customer in this great department of 
OUT trade, Mr. Porter gives all the annual returns from 1805 
to ISSfi, excepting only those for the years 1812 and 1813 (war- 
time, and therefore of less importence), the records of which 
were destroyed at the burning of the l^rindon Custom-house. 
The result is, that of our products in J H,f 5, the United States 
took more than (e« and a half mUUi*ns mtt of a total of forty-seven 
millions ; and in 183(i, nearly fwelue and a half out of fifty-three : 
so that the proportion of our export trade with this one party to 
our whole export trade was, in the former year, 22-3 1 per cent., 
and in the latter, 23-28. Over -trading there might be in this;j 
there undoubtedly was ; but that does not essentially aJfect thft 
argument on the mercantile interest of the connexion betweeq. 
the two countries : — unfortunately, it has greatly increased it during 
t^ie last two years, though not in the most agreeable way to either 
piuty, WB presume- 

.A^ain, look at the importation of a single American article—, 
fteif cotton, a matter indirectly as well as directly momentous Uk 
nfl from its effect in increasing the power of our customer to cun-^ 
Mtse our products, ns well as in enabling us to produce them. 
WcU might the world wonder at the appearance of a phenomenon 
n new in trade a* the vast demand we have mentioned for British 
QuiDufactures in the market of a single community, aae so com- 
paiatively unknown to them in the same relations, so remote from 
9vnelve», so much disposed and so well qualified, as one might be 
esGlwed for surmising at first thought, rather to endeavour to 
msl us in some respects than to co-operate with us in any ; and 
Baoreover, (comparatively again.) so young, so small, and so poor,— <■ 
well might other nations, we say, wonder at this phenomenon, did 
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imt tlio rx])lui»tion nf il appear in another — (inollier 'wondfr, 
indowl — yet cortainly an explanation. History furnishes no 
pnmUi-t to tlio cucr of the cotton-trade of the United States, tu 
nynriU tho iiam«nsc importance of that trade considered in 
nknniKinn with the rnpidity of its jirogrcss, Tlus is too ta- 
imliar k sulijrct tn be dwelt on. We will only remind iiur 
render*, as \lr. Porter reminds vx, that in 17QI the whole espott 
(htin llmt rouuti7 was le-ss than '200,000 lbs. ; and that 17S7 -fw 
ibfl rarlicst y^ttr in which any of their home growth seems to 
hnw been espwteil. It was but little before this date that the 
Ant tV secimd cohj^ss cuncluded to lav a small duty on tbe 
ttnpnrtatiiin tif the ^urij/n article — (for it Is well known the pro* 
vinrr* Ium) Ih'^mi in ibe halut of importing it, more or less, ^om 
\\» \\'f*X \t\dxr* ttv » iT«turif pre^Sous to thai time) — with ih?! 
vicvt ^>t ' tiyiitf mt* ftjttrian-aL' as the southern members ex- 
)HTtHtl tl, wbeUMt- this {dant tui^t not bt made to flourish, 'u- 
MtUKP fvnkHtt xmi|titM7d.' ua their o«n suil. Still, the five bafci' 
Vikifh <^>tMtllulKt khr wM«- nporl in t;S.>, and the six in 17d€,' 
«vuKt »|>(^Mir lA kitkv bom o^ Mrn^ growth. It was after thii^ 
tl' «t* (titmU (vMHubcr. tb^t a fr<*bags<)<./te(ri>(M groivth wete 
w*)ti\\ M titc l^ntv,4u-b>.>u:X' itt Lmipaait as om bei^ what the 
«Mw>lor v^l ihr WDKMft )>(vtifwM tkr* wcr^ ao incredible wstu^ 
>^l^^^: ^-^>^HiAm>ii«Mmtn^imlkfr9ilmiSimin! Aod now halG' 
« VVMtswv fc*« **»^^.^. itoi 'm'lat A« we »w ' The average ammal' 
Uw^'i'***Mvi* \'i ihus *ritt.tV mw titmU I^ioiii liurviar ibc last ten 
>%•**» 1 h.w i-wx-wk-".! .''I.'" 'taini'r~ti 'oui tu:eni^~/aK vtiiliam* ofpoaads, 
\W \-vtuv '.'t »ljtvti ^\li.tiK>u-. ]f. r' t.'saauc ije Les than sev»i and 
tv W( tttUlivtix sivi'IiN^c P^'*' JaaiIitt^ while itt IS;5r> the amount was 
•sbv'vv \>W ""i I'v'iis. (fiWit ji* pnrtiucuiff, -a. Ae aiveraire |wice ot tbe 
*j,w^i, mviv iifu;t .'irt iiiilttias iiKtiine As this da» we think it 
*.vv vWv"i;»i«.Nl •v *»wv lujv^n^ IJ.iitV Wi^wKitlv. OK nearly 
A\\'il<u!\, .^1 Uiis. stuiiv- ..■vjfvnitteiiuu Jini L-uaffiUxtmi aztide; a 
Vhitvl )>,wi ^ .lui itiMv v'\iA/it». <ju ^e liUiiir huoii. betnt; mean' 
^).h<K- iM,hlv >^ i.fiiiy m.ii,vi'.«]. ui ^ v.trtevv li jjTfjt-essBs^ enaployin^ 
.1 >ii.'>»,.»ui*j; t^xii ixii,- imlliOH .It ■Jitr ovpui^iauo '- 

\,\ liiv' v.i.xt, .liiii iitviv'MMdjj 'iiu,iv«t H i>ur ship-tiwnETs ua the 

V^iii'i iii*it ;i.i.ii-. wo ^ii^sl ,^(iiv ji»v tuM Lit I.SiJIJ our n^Tisalian 
«\n»:ud kill- jK-iix .M -iiv I, :iii»,\i Stucs. ;u liif .unoanc ot" »ir.j606 
u'ii^ ukI w.»' ;.i.x .iii«juiii n«». II '-iK; :tuiu .j( Woi per «nt. 
ta' till- V'iKi'y^i xt'iwi.^f viiii.o^ liiw >iMnc -.mn.'. while oUaditT 

i>...;i.i '»...^,»,t..t .,tt^».«tu; V iiHtt .•'■:., .Hit- '(ms, rhere- b ni> 

ll\l; l.l,-«,>, v.„. Li.i.lt il.lillij, LlK' l.*.UCiH lUl OJlHUnfftiU. CUDOFxioD 
M.UlxUlO kvv'.i.l.l,» ..\ L,(,^ ,ii ,^, ,tv,l ..•"UUl'ViUUS. WHO. it Ot' e*«T 

s-U*.* ^H^l, A.X :.s;ius..> .UMi.i*. ;,. LiK- same eiw. We- fcan 
V*««Vy4 |J»"* itiuva '.ii-y -WW ^i^,i«i^!. .o >uuw aiaL we Jo »< 
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fiffget them when wk say thai, nevertheless, the Amencan intercsf I 

is on the whole vastly greater in us and the Old World than ours/ | 

on the ivkole, can be in them and the New; and that, therefore, I 

their interest in the establishment of Atlantic steam navigation I 

is proportionately greater than ours. ] 

On the other band, though England is undoubtedly the most' 
interesting of foreign countries to the Ajncricans, in other points 
of view as well as in a mercantile, it is by no means so in a I 
corresponding projwrtion. All Europe, all Christendom, esiatj j 
for them. Even their commerce, with its characteristic energy,' 1 
perseverance, and ' calculation,' has gone forth, like our own, into I 
almost all lands, civilised or savage, 'vexiny,' as Mr, Burke said I 
so long ago of the Nantucket whalenien, ' every sea with its hed.' I 
But theirs is not a commercial interest alone. It is not merfl j 
silks, and wines, and fruits, and jewellery, and ivory, and tea, that \ 
the Americana watch for, from France, Switzerland, Italy, and 1 
Spain — from Egypt, the Ionian Isles, and Smyrna — from China 
and the East Indies, and the ' King of Muscat,' and bis high 
mightiness the Emperor ' Bob Jacket,' head chief of the Fan- ' 
daiigocs, near the borders of their fast -spreading colonial settle- 
ments on tlie western African coast — in return for the produce , 
of their seas and rjvers, their forests and agricultur*, their soap 
and tallow -candles, their snuff and tobacco, their pork, shingles, I 
flour, flax-seed,* rice, and ice,f— and their infant, but not incon- 1 
siderable, manufactures withal — cutlery, machinery, and cotton I 
itself included.^ I 

Brother Jonathan is a business-man, no doubt; he lookl I 

pretty well to the main chance ; nor is he greatly shocked of I 

put to inconvenience by any of the ordinary methods of m'oney- I 

making which fall in liis way. In these particulars, be it observed", 1 

he 'favours' old John himself. If the Americans are not lite- J 

* See the '.\merican Almaiiac' for 1837. The flax-seed eipoTted in 1S36 ] 
iBtountid tu more thaa 4jU,()UU dullara; snuff and tobacco. 3e0,U0U; suap nod 1 
talloir-cartiUea, hulf a luilliuii. Tht'su mu.y be callml tiifling items BKparaluly, liiit I 
tbe miLnel in, to see what a.n aggregate is made out uC such iriUuH. Under llie tieml 1 
«f maoufactuiEa, for instance, are 'coml)a and buttons, ttlwut lUO.OUl) dollars, and ' 
UumlBcjureH of ^loss about 8(1,1100.' 

t It is Duturioiia that great quantities of ica hate been uipurtoil of late, purticu- i 
laiiy fiooi BoJitou to Calcutta. 1 

t Thu export uF cotton manufacluies iu 1S36 vLks nearly three millions of dot-' i 
Urs. As to the eullery. we meatiDn it ratlvr as a curiosity — but. although thera W 1 
iuit Dtw avFOcd-iitctory in the United States, no Homll pait of tlie weapons wioughf I 
St this establishment are s.;nt into Mexico, Taxaa, and thu South Americau States, 1 
It i* 8 little remarkable, too. that American machinery shoubl be ^"'"^ abroaj, I 
Cunatini;, as far as wc can learn, upon ecuiiomy on their aide, ami b^d Wgislatiotf 1 
on ouis, eilimales aie already madH of sending five niilliuns_ of dollar^ worth wt fl 
inichinBry, yearly, to Kgyjjt alone ! j.im 
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rally ns murh nt, wn nxe 'a nntioii of shopkeepers,' it is partly, we 

COiilHCturp, l)ec)kiiso they reckon some other things juat as profil- 

fthlv ; and not mi> very ditTerent are they after all ; — we do not refer 

now t" wiMHlpn-nutineK making or white-oak cheeses, by any 

tnrniiK, hut lo Iramiinij. sendinj; oat ire, arid a most fantastic 

vwielv of iIhmw ■ ^ aiikcf notions.' so called by themselves — suit- 

ftbli^, Hiul<>ul)(i>dly, to the circumstances of the communities uh] 

Vtmnirii'Jit in which lliey originate and to which they are tlei- 

(in«l ; in n word, wherever mnney is to be made, there are ihej 

H miV to be pnhercd It^lher as raung eagles over a CarESM. 

Nu iklMtncle ^IaihIs loni; in (heir way : no distance, difficulty, or 

iliiasler turns lh«>in aside. Mr. Clay, in one of his speechea^ 

n>Utri an am'cdiilf of the luaster of n vessel who sorely em- 

tntissi'd llir proitlc (if the Custom -bouse at Leghorn by pie- 

iltfr *lu|>'lw}vTs DWtle out «l Ciaciutati. a port some 2000 

,.* up iho MisH&if)|i«, uid oat of its branches.* Not manyi 

n n^> th«< tumMMMO^ of a Russiaii espluriog ship in the 

itarriK- «r«&. ntmn^ un the vma of « lemute and solitary is- 

^. wu )wvxvnli»g^ tct » nUM of cosn^ lo take posseasioD in 

■ iMiu<i> ««)' the Cms, «4m« fe! aitep-lMiilt little sloop, of some 

IT *MM. ismkV Wr MMMMw* MMMd s pnnt of the islaadi 

^ tM>W K.>. ■.^^^■■' fc. »Mfcrf jhr«yiM? hvaxa Cm. . 

WWivrM •. 'o.> cnasn) off iku waj lo 'seek ^\ 

Ihviuiv . "> ^o Vnaiv*- beiv ks captain of one of 

V* * «^,*.^-.;^£, '(VW^rjir.Tu:, -^Vwryrsivre, Kosiness people, the 
Awn-^t^^ji-.w Jtmi<- * »wffv V-T«*4>> »!. .«wr liae wiorld ; Uiey are 
ifW('p)>*w<'*V X ]>v trowi^iw. \ utIltv TJirwd. And v« we say — 
^NKV<wi>i¥{.-^.i j»* i>i« ^-WT^ ,->j i jxic vaiKiwSf? ii. ontadtxable as the 
*w<^vw^ *-v f,' »*,v». ** >*«',- .-^IWtf i, juBsbar uteation — it 
W *^■*l »K-«>.- i.\-«N- ^>v-^ >^iv it xurw I'lii^iMsaiLioablT young 
■.V.y^^v'hjfi', _ til '•V-'" , w. .-■v; ."•-liif. ijirii'l.i ;i. H.'ooeshii^r besides 
(fv^Vffjc >■[>. >v nrv". >.^ A->-k tttiA sir.:iinj: aic n^imaient there- 
•frcv^ ll'V \T'vr'v*m t.,v (vu >». tfwr-.-iwiTiK. anc !!*■ ntocfaant* 
!t^v "/* >. ■"■^•-v •tfvv-«'>;!'<- tT>^r. *''ti;" rr. ■Jvar.iKifli with the 
id-lvv •"■■■•'1') •-;;) viv oiiii-j- .-/ininvni i.kv; t n-fial, an esqu- 
^u :,...,,.,., ,, .K. <^i. XKif\,. uiv It ijit vliai; iC yL. and in all 
■■.t, i\.'-. -..n.^ vn' r>-'v^-'->ii>nt> itiU'-rsia b.-«3e3. liteiarji 
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isolation, and peculiar institutions, may seem almost to make them,' 
in some respects, an independent world b}' tliemsclves. on the 
other hand, these very circumstances enhance, in the Americaa 
mind, the freshness and the depth of the interest they have ia i 
their connexion with the Old World, and the visitations they are ] 
in the habit of getting from it. In past, and especially in excited | 
times, looking over files of their newspapers, and nohng the COS'^ I 
spicQOus place occupied merely by a new ' arrival from Europe * I 
— long waited for with breathless eagerness perhaps by a whoV 
nation, as it were on tiptoe, like the Atheniiuis, for • some ne* 
thing ' — and then by dismal lamentations over the lack of suck 
intelligence (owing to the essentiaL deficiencies of the species of 
nav^gation now about to he superseded by steam) — we have coma 
Bomethnes to the conclusion that the local situation of our noif 1 
trans- Atlantic neighbours, as regards the rest of Christendon:^ | 
must give an espe<nal raciness to American existence. Here, ani 
everywhere else in the Old World, we lie so compactly together, 
and the modes of intercoinmunicatinn are so thoroughly settledj I 
and we understand, observe, and almost anticipate each other so ' 
well and sharply, and so continually withal, that a great part o| i 
our luxurious, intellectual, moral Interest in each other's afTaiiv, 
as a matter of intclhgencc and sensation, is frittered away by thy 
regularity, frequency, and familiarity of the manner in which those 
affairs are considered. We get most of our ' foreignism' by retM], 1 
and are prepared for receiving it beforehand, besides. There are ] 
no ' elednc effects,' as our American passenger calls them — hq ' 
' setaationa number one,' as Mr. Fennimore Cooper has it — with us. 
Our electricity comes on gently, by points ; theirs, in shocks. Let 
any one look over a file of American papers published during any 
part of the French revolution, or of that grand drama which the 
nations of Europe enacted under the management of Napoleon — - 
let him see the phrensy of curiodty excited to its utmost during 
long delays, and the phrensy of some other excitement raging ai I 
madly in consequence of news at length received — a month's in- I 
telligence perhaps — a month of such a history as that was ; alj I 
which, meanwhile, we, not unconcernedly, indeed, had yet been I 
getting piecemeal, almost hour by hour. Whether the greatef ^ 
despatch of news now about to be effected by the Atlantic steam- 4 
boats will essentially modify this state of things, may admit of I 
some debate. Should it be carried very much farther than we 
at present witness or anticipate, the result is clear enough^ — tlw 
Americans would become Europeawf. We remember certain omi- , 
nous hints of Dr. Lardner's on this head. ' Philosophy," he say^ 1 
in bis book on the steam-engine — ; J 

' already 1 
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' alrcmly directs lier finger at sources of iaexhauBtible power in the 
pbuiiuiuenii uf electricity and magnetism, find msBy causes combine to 
Junlify the expectation that we are on the eve of mechamcai discoverias 
4lHI ifreatcr than any which baoe yet appeared; aud that the eteun- 
flRgine itKelf,wit)i the gigantic powers couterred upon it by the immorHl 
Watt, will dwindle into insignificance in comparison with llie hidden 
fowtii uf nature stiii to be revealed ; and that the dny will come what 
that inachiiii!, which is now extending the bleesings of civilizadoti to 
tin nwiit remote skirts of the globe, will cease to have existence except 
in llie jiHgt' ofhinloT)-,' 

Tin* i» liMikiii^ far a-liead, especially for one who has disputed 
till tliii itHUiient the practicability of what was accomplished 
twenty ytNu-s siiicf (as we shall show) — the passage of the Atlantic 
ilvtuu. Itutf^rt-at men have made great mistakes before this; 
wo nrt' iiot Buru but the learned lioetur Rm.y be in this pas- , 
m«kin^ amoiulg for being thus caug'ht napping;, by avowing 
..itt wutiv liiiit), as in the paragraph just quoted, how wide 
--ikp lio ran be wlien ix-casion requires, — going a-hea3 of thi , 
uii Olio lack as much as he was drifted l>ehind it on tho 
fr. At nil (TventB. these mysterious predictions may be fal' 
<!■ l-ct us disbelieve nothing. All preceding generatioui 
P UtiittHl it by disbelieving. They 'swear terribly' at New , 
■ wi'ki Vin ivo even now, of sending a ship over the ocean ht j 
tlUtigntiiin r)f n barrel of blue vitriol. It is generally understood 
Illy ri'iisini wTiy the Yankees allowed ua to be first in 
ili'V|>risi', was, next to their 'hard times' just now, the 
ibrv did undertake, at New York, a grand boat, on a 
ivliicli was to use but about one-fifth of the usual quan- 
I. It iv;is a mistake, no doubt, in a case which was 
ml cniiuiih at the best; but it shows what the spirit 
I i<H|)iH'ially fhmr generation is. 

we s;iy again, be prepared for anything, and surprised 
III ll>llhlll^' —• grand patent double tubular boilers,' or quicksilver 
Hli'iiiii bmilii, or iron ones, or blue vitriol, or ' hidden powers,' at 
tvliiili:\i'i' cliii' it niay be — 'keep moving,' at any rate, is the^ 
liiiiilii 111' llii- age. And we repeat, under these circumstances, 
•Mill luiiiiviiig i-sjiccially the now roused emulation and insatiable 
li:»||u«iiiu<Bii iii' our kinsmen in the west, it is not for us to sayto 
mIi.'iL luliiiil the disUince and time which separate us from them 
iiiiiy \n: riHluivd. We only warn them that they must take the 
i.,N:iri|iirmi's if lh(-y mwi-e them. They must consent hereafter 
!•, Ii>ii.iii>! iii'igliliours, and to feel so. They must give up a 
1,1,1 iin. I 1,1 llii'ii' dinnilicd isolation — their solitary, Indian inde- 
,,, itilr ,„ It - ilii'ir wild enjoyment of the country as it were of ibe 
IfKHit -Mull umnult'Slod, unciowded, primitive provincialism (ai 
" some 
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Bftmc would call it) — and withal, the luxury of getting even a 
fortnight's news at one time, and of being uncertain when even 
that budget may come- Sleam — to say nothing of ' electricity oc 
magnetism ' — is no respecter of romance. It reduces things to aq 
appalling regularity. The British and American Steam Com- 
pany, who have just launched nt Ulackwall n ship thirty-eigbt 
I'eet longer than any in her majesty's navy, with accommodations 
(as they advertise) for oOO passengers, notify to us, moreover, that 
next year they mean to have boats ld<e this running on either side 
the 1st and iSthof every month. This is but one company — 
one which has not yet moved, wc believe ; — for we understand the 
Sirivs to have been sent our by another, and the Great fVestem, 
it is well known, belongs to Bristol. Both these, undoubtedly, 
intend to keep the field, and to meet all competition with spinL 
Sristol is said to have already invested a million sterling, and 
there can be no doubt that the renowned old city of Cabo^ 
though dozing a little of late years over a sort of aldermanic re- 
pletion, yet possesses the means, and we dare say the spirit, wlucli 
more than four centuries since sent out merchant -ships of the 
burthen of J?OU tons. Glasgow, too, will no doubt bestir heiTBeir. 
And, above all, we must leave room for Liverpool : the sole mar- 
vel is that Liverpool has waited so long — a secret only to bo' 
explained by the extent of the interest there invested in the 
American 'Liners.' We see that a company is now started at 
that port, who announce immediate operations. At New York 
again — where the same remark just made of Liverpool applies-— 
even during the short stay of the first steam-boals. a scheme was 
started of a joint-stock of a million and a half of \lollars, in which, 
by ihe way, it was stated the Bristol Company (with a liberjd 
view to the interest of that port) would participate to the extcitt 
of about one-sixth. 

Then we have noticed a movement at Philadelphia — a sort of 
Bristol to New York — a quiet, Quakerish, clean, right-angled 
' City of Brotherly Loie ' and long purses ; — but in population also 
the second place in the ITnion, and now, be it observed, placed by 
this new agency on a footing with its domestic rival and its foreign 
correspondents, extremely diiferent from what it has been hereto-' 
ibre. We mention this case in illustration of our remark on the in- 
numerable alterations ill existing arrangements of commerce, little 
thought of at first even by the parties concerned, which neverthe- 
less may confidently be expected to develop themselves almost at 
once. There has been no lack of capital in Philadelphia, Just 
the rcierse. It is, as we hinted, quite the American Bristol in this. 
May, as New York is the Liverpool in every other. To English 

travellers ' 
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trnvrllriB it ha* always looked like a rendezvfius of people living 
(i[i a. ri\\n\n\ aceuinulntrti in New York — such is one's unpreK- 
Riori III' the hot htlxtltf euuI haggard excitement of the latter 
I'ily, wlicn ytv nntcr it after leaving the stiiid gait and sleek 
Clliwkv ni iiw furmcr. Neither is Mr. I'enn's capital waiiliig 
In liil own riicrgy or rmulation — all soberly — slily — as ihej go 
nhiiUt it, and keep »t it — like him. Their celebrated nater- 
Worku are the finest svstem of the sort in the world; and 
the ' Koj»tone State,' whose career is lai^ly controlled by this 
jiW'O, lliw enjtajretl witliiii ten years more estensii-elj in the im' 
nu'lino t'nterprisp of iiileriwl imprmements than any other iji the 
Ihllun: not PXtttpliHg even New York — wliich has a single 
MHmI. llw Uuijit>*t Rlr««|y, exwpt the Chinese, in the world (363 
intltHi). now ttbuul til bt> etdtugf^) at the cost of at least ten milluHi 
d"lltu» mrnw ((•({V'ltier with a rail-road from New York cityHi 
l.(tVi' I'liiv inow than 5tX> luUes ; — or Illinois, which at this mo- 
iiii'»t Uvt ten uitUH>ii d^Ulars appropriated to works of internal 
UUj'kA'\ i'lui'ltl. What, thvu. has kept Philadelphia in the shade, H 
tV^(ttd> titt^i^ i\vuiu«ti.'r f NVhy hvrr/ke millions ODt of ten (I 
WMV t>.\ik>iU IW ifctf who^^^ Ifuitcd States, gone into the port tf 
NwV" \i.>lk »UtW^ VVhv haaNew Yotk, co the other haaid, bei ' 
Mtt^^'^Vit W«<NhI UK wliujf:*^ a port uf the cotton grown by tit 1 
untlhk'kit Sldtf« * Why btw sh« iwjib^poBsed. and held withiXft 
4i> I'lK'U ilimwl llu- Mitu'k- !.■(■ thi- business carried on bv tk 
■ tiiiv'ix' tutvui^ <ki this utoment. we think, foor lines at least 
U' livi.-ii'vvl, i>ni.' ti' l.i>m!ii» yoUi Fbrtsmouthl and cHie to Harre— 
V\uiii>ii^Hij^ lu UI wJiK- lortY or fifty of these splendid packets 
whik' l'hil;nk-l('hi,i h.u-i l>utum; meatcre line to Liverpool, which 
V'tuiM-il-. k'i .1 n'Mct In ..-.wU tiiuitib -' Ciries. too, aK above 120 
uiilvM.n'.nt .t disliuuv i\iluiv>.l lo seven hours bv steojn. Slean! 
\^, il.>Mi\ ill.' luh. \r>v York U:iseu-purt. Philadelphis 
Ilia Ki.iio ihM.uiw up iln- furvts of 3 river And this, under the 
tiltl n'miiif. Iiiu-, bivii lulfiLiL'iit to L'lisiife this vast diversrr of re- 
•iiilLv A -Jiip wliicli h.nl i.-i"s»ctl the ijfetui ill cwentv davs might 
,>iuii liL- L,-ii iiK)u- 111 -.Luim u|i iho '■■n.'i-, VW know 'how tlus 
.ni.f n.i.-i 111 ilu: ■.huii.'i sii(ut;h[ei-, uid wiiter sEremn of the 
(.lo liir those who had Ne« 
.mi-sbips ever known oa the 
so .mt '))' the <{uesdtKi thalit 
kii* die tirst ten veors foldeo 
etil :o making 'itM.) miles of 
IV n diversion. Now wW 
uiiuiuiK'ed ' We can almost 
;iliv uii .kudiblu vhuckiu 'JM ^i itii: 'L>od> ;Miittu of the QmkM 
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city. What is to prevent a fair cojnpetitbn now? What account 
is to be made of a curve or two in a river, with steamers 300 feet 
long, and a speed of fifteen miles an-hour, as practical people, 
best versed in this matter, espect to see them within very few 
years ? And indeed the American boats have been running at 
much more than this rate on the Hudson for years. Thus will 
this steam in commerce, like gunpowder in battle, put people 
upon fair terms ; — like steam itself, we might say, introduced tho- 
roughly into war ; — say plenty of Perkins's guns, for example, 
gracefully set out upon either side* of a field of combat, or along 
the sides of two lines of your ugly new-fangled steam-ships, with 
a burthen of two or three thousand tons. 

But we have gone somewhat astray — and yet not so widely 
neither. ' We were speaking, however, of the first sensation the 
achievement has produced — and which, we venture to preihct, will, 
at some future day, be a matter of no little historical curiosity. 
The New York editors seem scarcely able to contiun themselves. 
* Side by side at last with the Old World,' snys one. • Now then 
for the Coronation,' cry half-a-dozen more. And then the files of 
European Journals unrolled ! Fifteen days froni Bristol — sixteen 
from London— eighteen from Paris — less than a month from 
Constantinople — from Bombay itself only between sixty and 
seventy days ! A Norfolk (Virginia) editor remarks that thiy are 
now as near England as they were the greater part of last winter 
to Detroit; and a Bostonian, we suppose, might say much the 
same as to New Orleans. A revolution this indeed, such as the 
world rarely sees even in our changeful age ;■ — a revolution tho- 
roughly overturning the old systems of most of the business world 
at least — yet etTected, as it were, instantaneously, and without the 
loss of a drop of blood. The Americans themselves, not more 
in the transports of their exultation over the first thought of the 
effects of it, than in their admiration of the thing itself, and of 
the style in which it was carried through, seem to have been too 
luucU otherwise excited to feel their wonted chagrin at appearing 
to be ever taken by surprise in matters of practical adventure. 
Nay, cherishing, we do believe, the honour of their fatherland 
next to that of their own (for we have often noticed that, although 

' A latD Baltimoie paper, Bpealdn^ of Ihe Sultan ateam'fTigiLte] aaya: ' With 
one thousand tons builhen, propilled by eugiiiea capable of enHrting BOO-hormi 
power, moviiij; at the ratu of thirteen kni)ts an hour, presentiDg a small surface 
abuse water to hostile cannon, atmed with 6S-puunilHrH, and eaablnl, by the distance 
at which aho can hull an enemy, without eipoaiire to a return fire, lihB is invaluable 
in liuboiu defHni:e, auil, if the system is carried nut, will reader useless further ex- 
pfwditute on fortifications.'— And again, ■ u lew mouths impart knowledge Bnd 
Experience, and when twenty additioniJ Btna-m-battoties of iocreadcd fUe, say l£iUU 
ttus eaoh, are conatrucltcL, our SM-cuoiit will be invulnerable.' 
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!0 there were but thirty-five. The most important improve- 
ttts, also, have been very recently introduced ; and, without 
ticularifiing these, it is sufficient to- aay that the learned Dr. 
jnysius Lardner's miscalculations «n this subject of Atlantic 
igation, have evidently been caused by almost wholly overlook- 

ihese same improvements even sa far as some past years are 
icerned (and a year in such a progress as this agent is making 
lot a matter to be overlooked), or regarding them too much as 
re speculations, not likely, or not yet fully proved, to be capa- 

of great practical effects (as they liave already been) ; while, 
relates to what may yet be established, though now it is but 
(erimcntal, or what may he discovered, of which now nobody 
ems, tlie calculations in question have apparently left no leo- 
Y for the ingenuity of our successors, or even our contempora- 
I. It was taken for granted that all had been done which could 

done— that there were not even any ' hiflden pouvrs' hereafter 
be brought to bear upon steam navigation — as well as upon 
er things — and to supersede steam itself altogether. How 
,nd a mistake this was we need not say; let us beware of 

being made again. Indeed, there is little danger of it, since 
rcely a week now passes without the appearance of some new 
■eme. We have a case in point before us as we write, in the 
ount given by the daily papers of a model-boat, lately con- 
iicted on the plan of doing away with the use of paddle-boxes 
I most cumbrous, clumsy, and uncouth appendage to the vessel, 
everybody knows — by what is called a patent propeller. Hall's 
idensers, again, will have a fair trial on the route. It is well 
3wn that he claims with these to increase the speed of a boat 
;-fifth, at least, beyond its capacity with common machinery ; 
1 we see that a quicksilver boat, on the plan of Mr. Howard, 
foing out to America from Liverpool for a trial. We do not 
■ what faith we have in these schemes, or many others that 
^ht be named : we mention them as illustrations of the restless, 
itriving, venturing spirit of the times, especially in this almost 
w department of action, cscitement, keen competition, and high 
pe. It cannot be doubted, we think, that the passage of the 
iantic by steam will, even in the coming ten years, bo brought 
a state of (so to speak) artistical luxury and perfection of which 
ise who have started the enterprise themselves little think. The 
iracteristic spirit of the two great nations chiefly interested is 
w fairly roused to a generous emulation, as it never was roused 
fore ; and all that science, skill, enterprise, patriotism, genius, 

a love of money, or a love of distinction, can accomplish, in 
ch communities, on a subject-matter offering almost unparal- 
leled 
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This tevolutioti is one of all others that ^ cannot go backwards/ 
It must advance with an energy^ kindred^ in the moral worlds to 
that of the physical power itself on which it is founded ; — an 
energy to which history affords no parallel. It is scarcely too 
much^ we believe^ to say that the whole race of man is destined to 
•ee and feel the phenomena and the influence of its all-conquering 
progress from clutie to cUme. 

So much for the improvement and extension of this instru- 
mentality itself. And now, what of its use ? — ^to what purposes 
will it be available? — what changes will it work in existing 
arrangements other than its own? Here we come to ques- 
tions of some * pith and moment.' We cannot go into them in 
hn article like this, with any pretence of an adequate discussion^ 
^en could it be expected to be in the power or the expectation of 
imy party, in the present stage of such an enterprise, to do justice 
to the theme. Let us glance, however, at a few points — ^rather in 
the way of illustrating the impracticabiUty of the subject than of 
fairly discussing it. 

As regards, then, what may be called the mere mercantile 
iiiterests concerned — and chiefly the immediate (not prospective) 
^Ues — between the two countries, particularly, which seem to 
^YB taken up the enterprise in good earnest. These, of course, 
%ill experience in this, as in every department, its first and 
-fpreatest effects. To a vast extent, steani-vessels will take the 
^ Olaee of sailing-vessels, and that at once. This is not a case, be 
it tmderstood, in which most people can do as they please. A 
'gentleman, taking a honey-moon excursion with his bride, may 
^ 'j^bssibly prefer some other conveyance to a stage-coach, or even a 
"^ railroad — and he may even be allowed to humour himself in his 
■' Aulcy ; but not so the merchant, his agents, his letters, or many of 
llijSi goods. What one does must be done by all. The whole of 
the mercantile world (with scarcely noticeable exceptions) will 
irbm this moment adopt the new conveyance, so far as accommo- 
dation is provided for them; their entire correspondence must go 
the same way. The Great Western, on her first trip, has brought 
borne twenty thousand letters — ^perhaps three times as many as 
)Uiy sailing-packet on the same route ever carried. 
■ The reason of this transfer in each case is too obvious for 
'teplanation ; but it may not be known to all our readers to what a 
degree the uncertainty, as well as the length, of a saiUng-voyage 
jto New York, as compared with a steamed one, is an argument 
ibr this new arrangement, and a proof of the necessity of its 
-miiversal adoption. From the very high and well-deserved repu- 
tAtion of the ^ Liners' — the most perfect conveyance of the kind, 
and the greatest advance in merchant navigation ever known up 
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We observed,'' J 

about this very period, in the ship-lists, that a vessel from Me- 1 
Dierara, bound for Halifax, was blown into Liverpool (Marcb I 
20th), having been driven out of her course the entire {breadth of I 
ike Atlantic Ocean! It is very seldom we bear of a ' Liner' re-»- I 
tnrmng into port without making' her voyage, but with other I 
vessels it is of common occurrence on this route. Ships are out 
sometimes sis weeks, and even more, trying to make head-way j 
westward, and obliged to come back and begin iigain after all, j 
It is not many years since a Belfast craft, bound for New Bruns-J 1 
wick, returned to port, at the end of two months' voyage, aftef I 
having got within 100 miles of her destination ! I 

Here, again, is a striking illustration from one of our provincial j 
joui'nals, referring to the last winter : — I 

' We cannot more clearly show the uncertainty of passagea across the 
Atlantic, than by stating that the Inconstant frigate left Cork on the 6tli I 
January, and returned lo Plymouth on the 24th February, having beea 1 
to Halifax ill that time — forty-uine days ; at the same period the Soitisdti, ' 
New York packet, which left Portsmouth on the 5th January, was sixty-* I 
two days getting to New York; and tLe President, which left on thiv , 
12th Jaimary, was hHy-seven days in reaching that capital ; some ilayi, I 
therefore, must elapse before we may expect the return of the Pique I 
frigate, which left Cork on the 23rd January, as she may have been up- ] 
words of sixty days making her outwaxd passage, and may also be de> ] 
tained by severe weather in Halifax harbour.' ' j 

Some readers, little versed in currents of wind or water, anct 1 
other contingencies incidental to the navigation of this routes I 
some of them quite peculiar to it — might be ready to infer from 
this statement the reverse of what we have just said. Bat 
much more striking cases of the same kind have often occurred, 
as, for example, where the difference between two packets of 
leaving the same port in the evening of one day, or the morn- 
ing of the nest one, has caused quite as great a diversity as anj 
mentioned above in the length of the voyage. Two ships may 
even sail at the same moment from Now York, and one shall pre- 
sently — in the Gulf-stream or elsewhere — fall into some flaw of 
wind or straggling current, the effect of which shall be that the 
far better sailer of the two reaches Liverpool a week in the rear 
of lier rival. We do not say this is usual, but that there is such 
aUabilitv, As for the general uncertainly of the length of the 
voyage, that is notorious. 

In the ordinary passenger -ships {commonly called ' transient* 
vessels) as well as other merchant- craft, going westward particu- 
larly, while now and then a fortunate one may beat even lh« 
'Iaaers,'(asbasbeendoiicthisseason,) passages of even distressing 1 
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munities eoncerned — it may be at a period of mogt critical im- 
portance — bobbing up and dowfi^ and off and on^ almost within 
sight of the shore. It reminds us of a remark made the other 
day^ at the opening of the Great Western {l^^i'oad to Maiden- 
head : a gentleman present said that within twenty years he re- 
membered 'Waiting for twenty-two mails at one time from Holy- 
bead, a distance of some sixty miles from his ovm town! The 
unfortunate breaking-up of the great American merchants in 
London^ last year^ was immediately brought on by delays of 
packets^ by which large remittances had been made to them, and 
which were hourly looked for during the prevalence of extraor- 
dinary east winds for something like two months. It seems really 
incredible, indeed, looking back now on what has been suffered, 
in this way, that the remedy for it should have been so long post- 
poned. That the remedy will be heartily used, now that we 
have it, no man in his senses can doubt. 

How far this must be done at once between ourselves and the 
Americans, we have shown in some detail. Almost all mer- 
cantile travel and correspondence must be transferred at once. 
AH light, rich, and seasonable merchandise mui^t speedily go in 
the same way : it will never do for one man's silks, as the fashion- 
able season comes on, to be sixty days on the voyage, while his 
neighbour's are fourteen ; neither will it do to buy long in antici- 
pation of the market. As to travel and business not mercantile, 
these, like the heavy articles of commerce, will linger, more or 
less, for some time, with the ' Liners' and other sailing-craft. Some 
people, on sea as well as land, are shy of your new-fangled steam 
things to this day, and would rather stick by even a two-hors^ 
coach, a French diligence, a Mississippi ark, or a Newcastle coal- 
sloop, than trust themseJives to the tender mercies of this second 
i infernal machine ' in any of its shapes, especially for the awful 
distance of 30G0 miles. We respect the caution of this class, but 
they will gradually disappear, and so will those who profess to 
|irefer a longer passage, and abhor doing things in a hurry, as much 
»s if they were on half -pay. In fact, there will remain, speedily, 
i)0 opportunity for the indulgence of these fears, whims, or tastes. 
We shall have to do, like the merchants, what everybody else does. 

To be sure, accidents will occur ! — more or less these are to be 
expected, as things are at present. By-and-bye we trust — among 
our ' improvements ' — this liability will be very essentially lessened ; 
piieanwhile, however, we anticipate some trouble. The compe-: 
tition will soon be of the keenest description ; — the race-ground 
is most luxurious; — ^the prize tempting; — and even passengers 
themselves too often enter so much into these feeli^igs as to be; 
come greatly chargeable i^ith the blame which is con^nonly laid 

on 
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rateil, msiy also be awed liy that public to whom they owe their 
character and their bread — we earnestly hope that the general 
voice may make itself heard — and trust that arrangements of the- 
most solid and effective nature may be promptly adopted. 

Thus much for a plain hint, which, we are sure, must be taken 
in good part : for, when we hear, by a single arrii-al, of one hun- 
dred and seventy human beings destroyed in one boat, and one 
hundred and twenty in another, it is high time for all parties who" 
have to do and deal with such a catastrophe -working community 
— and are likely to have much mnre — to speak out. And yet, wc 
were going on to say, when this hint occurred to us, that, accidenlBt 
or no accidents, nothing apparently can stand in the way of the' 
complete triumph of the new dynasty of the seas. Even granting' 
— which Giod forbid !— that these disasters are to be regularly 
continued on board the boats from the one side — just as regularly, 
as if, like friction in machinery, they Were an indispensable inci- 
dent to the navigation — still, we English can patronise British 
boats which do not blow up three hundred people every three 
months — while the Americans, on the other hand, can, if they so 
choose, go on being blown up just as before. If they have more 
accidents, so have ihey less fear, ' Practice makes perfect.' 
' There is nothing like taking things coolly' — even hot water — or 
steam. And, as this is their system at home, so may it he 
abroad. As they are the great steaming people of the age, surely 
this trifle of merely crossing three thousand miles over sea, instead 
of running about as far up a river, will never alarm them.* 

Of course, those magnificent ' Liners,' of which we have 
spoken respectfully so often (for we know them well), will 
speedily ' fall from their high estate.' Thinking of the proud 
part they have played now for some twenty years, of the great 
reputation they had fairly gained, of the eminent commercial 
aerwcea they have rendered during far the most important period 
of our connexion with the United States, we cannot see tbem 
thus made, as it were, instantaneously obsolete, without almost 
such a sensation of regret as might be due to living creatures — old, 
ioithful, sensitive servants — dishonoured, mortified, and basely set 
aside ! We have in mind now sundry dry paragraphs of a line 
uid a half, which have appeared in the daily pajiers of late, 
much like this : — 

* Two packets, the North ADierican and Siddons, have arrived at 
Liverpool — bringing old dates from New York !' 

• A ■leam-boat asconded tlie MiBsiasipjii and Ohio, a fuw weeks sincB— sixteen 
1 hundred tnilea id six ilay i and levOitecii huuis — ai nu luarii 
en on the spat. 
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who never did before : it will be literally easier, and take lett I 
time, as some one has said, to travel than to stay at homo. 1 

All this is trad'', of course, to certain parties, as far as it $;oett I 
The effect of the new movement on tho amount of business ■( I 
lai^e is less easily foreseen : on its better arrangement, howcveiy I 
in most important partirulars, it is so obvious as to require few I 
remarks. Let us take one striking paragrapli from Mr. Revanrf I 
pamphlet, as an apt illustration of the han'est of speculations thai 
are now to be looked for. The drift of it is evident, and requiTM 
no explanation : — 

* By counter- exchange is meant drawing bills upon America. AH J 
present all the exchange tranBactions between the countries have thell .1 
source in America ; and offering hills on America in our exchange mai^ I 
ket vnjuld be novel, and would create much surpiise, though eschsnn I 
is sold day by day iipon France, Holland, and other countries. Wt I 
havecounter-eschangewithmoBtcivilized foreign countries. ConBidering f 
the magnitude of our transactions with America, the intelligence of it|j 1 
people, and the high point to which credit has attained there, it does 
surprise persons not conversant with the practice of that trade when they 
are informed that the shipper from this country to America does not 
enjoy the advantage and security of a counter-exchange. Were the 
people of the United States a community utterly without the habit of 
commercial puncttiali^, there might appear to be a reason against coun- 
ter-exchange. But the very nature of our commercial connexion with 
that country is ]iroof that such is not the belief. An immense portion 
rf shipments are made upon credit — while otherwiae goods would only 
he shipped upon capital — and sold on arrival, eitbcr for cash or in inuue* 
diate barter for other goods. Even in such a trade as now supposed, 
counter- exchange miglit possibly be introduced with advantage. Then 
doubts might, however, fairly be raised of the propriety of miAing ship- 
ments on exchange drawn on countries in which commercial transactions 
were in the infant state here supposed. But when wc consider the 
commercial spirit of the Americans — its origin, and the facilities for the 
punctual performance of contracts, no doubt, that will bear examination, 
can be offered against the propriety of the introduction of counter- 
exchanges, though neglected to be introduced to the present moment. 
It is remarkable that there should have been no counter-exchange to 
this period. Possibly it may be accounted for in the fact of the United 
States having, comparatively speaking, so very recently ceased being 
Eughsh colonies.' — Hevans, pp. 15, 16, 

We should suppose Mr. Reians might have regarded the ab- 
sence of a settled mode of regular and certain conveyance between 
the two countries as another, if not a stronger, reason for this 
slate of things. At all events, it can hardly be doubted that the 
establishment of such a conveyance will operate immediately to 
put this imporlant business of exchange in a better way. Here- 
p 2 tofore 
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tnfore no merchant could foresee when any mercantile paper, com- 
mitted to a packet, would reach its destination. Intended logo 
in thirty days, it might be twice that time on the way : the first 
paper forwarded might be last received. So uf specie again. So 
of correspondence of every description. The totally new regime 
of punctuality, harmony, confidence, and facility, introduced into 
every imaginable department of business by the establishment of 
steam -navigation, must be about as evident at a glance as any dis- 
cussion, in the present state of things, could possibly make it. 

Far less can we enter into the great and exciting consider- 
ations at once suggested by a view of the less mercantile and more 
^neral bearings of the scheme. The increased and improved 
travel and trade themselves, indeed, which we have counted on, 
cannot but have a vast moral efTcct. Continual, easy, and exten- 
sive personal intercourse, and closer and closer eommercial coa- , 
nexion must infallibly give a new tone to public feeling i» i 
each country towards the other; and at the same time render'^ I 
equally the interest and inclination of both to caltivate relatioaf I 
worthy of the character, the power, the common bonds of bloodit J 
and the intimate inter- dependence of two such peoples. And li 1 
must it be with other nations — with Christendom at large. Kurop^ \ 
ond America, especially, will become, not neighbours only, bat 
gooil ones. We shall exercise a strong influence over each other; 
influences extremely difl'erent indeed, but salutary, we cannot but 
believe, to all a»ncerned. The Old World is rich with its own 
peculiar resources, literary, scientific, political, and moral. The 
New World, with less accumulation, boasts of being more spirited, 
racy, adventurous, and experimental. The one holds in her handi 
the wealth of the days gone by ; the other is rather intrusted with 
the key of the future. Each deserves close obse^^*alion, considerate 
deference, and deep study of the other. And this, with all its 
cflects, is what we are now to have. Heretofore, individuals only, 
here and there, have known and communed with individuals. 
Hereafter, nations, races, continents will stand in the same relation. 
They will, let us hope, throw their muskets and their bows and 
arrows behind them, and approach each other ; a thousand preju- 
dices will be given up, and a thousand fresh ties of interest and 
infiuence arise between them, as seeing, at length, eye to eye, they 
take each other by the hand, and swear that henceforth the cmde, 

wile, and savage ignorance, indifference, alienation, or hostility 
iltes shall be no more. 

>f explanation on one historical point of some interest 

well should be settled in season — and we have done. 

sd tu lhc/((L-f that the late passage of the Atlantic 

by 
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liv steam ivns by no mpana the first achievement of the Idnd. 
When we liavc spoken of tbe success of these new boats in strnnif | 
lerins, it has not been witb the thought of encouraging such an I 
impression ; and we certainly do not think it of the least moment, 
so I'ar as British honour is concerned, that such an impression ' 
should prevail. All admit that the mere fact of a solitary steam- 
vessel crossing the ocean some twenty years ago — whether by 
steam, or by sails, or both, and with whatever purpose in view-— , 
is of little importance as compared with the undertaking and the 
establishment of such an enterprise, in such a manner as to make i 
it the grand, regular medium of communication, and the growing 
source of immense results, nCTer before dreamed of, between 
America and Europe. This is the credit claimed in the present ] 
instance by British courage, energy, and skill. This the Ameri- I 
cans allow us ; and they may afford to do it They have them-v 
selves, even in the same field, done enough to content ambition; 
They have taken up this scheme, in its present stage, with their 
usual spirit, and without a moment's hesitation or delay. Un- | 
seasonable circumstances in their pecuniary situation, more perhaps 
than anything else, may have prevented them from snatcliing this 
last honour from Biitish hands. The 'conception itself was no 
new, crude, chimerical notion to them. 

They have been too much accustomed to steam -movements on> | 
a grand scale to be taken by surprise with this. Not only did' 1 
Fitch, of Philadelphia, half a century ago, predict, with perfect { 
confidence, the establishment of Atlantic steam- navigation ; but ] 
performances of substantially much the same character, as regards i 
risk, have for many years been actually going on before the eyes 
ijf the American public (as, indeed, to some extent also of ours), 
A few months since we noticed this paragraph in a New York 
journal : — 

' The British steamer " Sir Lionel Smith," for which so much anxiety 
has been felt, reached this port ycBterday, injijteen days from St. 
Thomas.' 

Along the extensive coasts, and up the vast rivers, of the United 
States, the nature of their steam- operations is well known. At 
New Orleans they were talldng, a year or two since (as well as 
at New York), of establishing this connexion with Europe by 
steam, and the project seemed to have been abandoned merely on 
account of the 'crisis.' A British passage across was made last, 
winter by the ' City of Kingston," intended for a Jamaica and 
Cartbagena mail-pocket, we think. She, loo, was much talked of 
as the first which had crossed. It seems, however, that she put 
in at IVIadeira on licr way. It Is also well ascertained that three' 
Steam- vessels, at least, had crossed — all the way — before her. 
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later years, Mr. Wilbcrforce seeins to have kept — very assUluously, 
but ratlier confusedly — two aeries of memoranda : one, which the 
editors distinguish aa his Diary, is a note of daily occurrences 
from 178.")to 1833, and was — as we think we can witness — written 
from hour to hour, when he could find a vacant moment — nay, 
sometimes when the moments were not vacant and might have 
been better cmployetl: the other, designated as his Journal, 
begun in 1785 and continued to 1818, is devoted exclusively to 
Teligious subjects, and was the wurk principally of Sundays and 
other intervals of pious leisure. Of extracts from these two setA 
of notes, with an intermixture of letters to and from Mr. Wilber- 
lorce, and a few unimportant anecdotes put on paper from his 
'dictation late in life,' the volumes before us are in so large a 
proportion comjMsed, tliat we cannot estimate the connecting 
sentences, furnished by the cditorsj at more than one-tentli of the 
■ whole. 

We laid before our readers in a former article (vol. liv., pp. 
250-25.'J, July. i83.'3) some general ohservaUons on the prevaibng, 
and indeed almost inevitable defects of either an autobiography or 
a biography written or edited by very near relations. To those 
remarks we would now beg leave to refer, not only to avoid the 
repetition of opinions so lately expressed, but because the prin- 
ciple (m which such works must, in our view, be judged, is there 
stated, in the abstract, with more force and perhaps pungency tlion 
we should wish to employ directly on the book now before us — 
which, though it combines, in a very remarkable degree, nearly 
all the defects tu which this class of biography is liable, Itas some 
peculiarities of its own, which we should be unwilling to mis up 
with the more general considerations discussed in the article re- 
ferred to. 

A distinguishing feature of this autobiography is, that it is the 
production of an author who w^s wholly unconscious that he was 
writing his life, and who could never have dreamed that the scraps 
he was scribbling for his own private use or edification were in 
any danger of ever being brought before the public in any possible 
shape, or at any passible period. 

We understand that there is a pretty general opinion that these 
confidential papers should not have been thus promulgated ; and 
such appears to have been Mr. Wilberforce's own intention, and 
such the original impression of the echtors themselves. They 
tell us that these memoranda 

' bear upon them an order for their destruction, which it was only within 
the last years uf his life that he bo fur recalled as to desire them to be 
snhraitta'd with his other papers to the judgment uf his nearest riJatives, 
^erJiaps Ao .was hinuelf icarceli/ aware of thv value of the documimls 
^^^^^^^^^^^amt.^ — which 
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censure from one so loved and honoured. Wc may be in error 
in these conjectural doubts : but if wc are, it must be admitted 
that the fault is not ours, but that of the editors themselves, who ' 
have volunteered to invoke our judgment on a statement of the 
case, which we feel ourselves obliged to pronounce obscure and 
unsatisfactory ; and it is but candid to add, that the enormous price 
received by these gentlemen for ' exposing to the public i/aze whai i 
wa» so plainly of a confidential character ' would maJie us — -if 
we were to sit as judges in the cause — the more scrupulous 
examining very rigidly their authority to publish them at all. 

But admitting — as but for the very clumsy explanation of tha 4 
preface, we should nev-er have doubted — that they are justified, , 
foro consctentieB, in using these papers, it may still be ques- 
tioned whether they have raatle a discreet use of them. The 
publication will uot, we think, add much to Mr. Wilberforce'a 
reputation as a public man — nothing, certainly, to the popular 
estimate of his talents — and. strange to say, not much even to bis 
personal history : they explain little of the general affairs of 
his times, and less than we could have possibly imagined of 
the eminent persons with whom be, throughout a long life, asso- 
ciated. The reason of this unexpected insipidity appears clearly 
enough when we have advanced a little way in the book. Mr. 
Wilberforce's notes were iwi/i^de memoranda — mere helps to his 
own memory — generally consisting of no more than a name and a. 
date, with such simple atijuncts as 'dinner late,' or 'speech good;' 
and even these notulic — obscure from their brevity — are generally 
confined to little personal matters of very feeble interest. We 
do not suppose there ever before was so large a mass of notes which 
tell so little even about the writer himself; while at the rest of 
the world he seems to have looked in only two points of view — • 
religion and the slave-trade : he measured mankind by no other 
scale, and saw them through no other medium. 

It is only on those two subjects, or some of their collateral 
branches, that his notes become copious ; and even then it is 
only a copia verborum — words rather than things — feelings, not 
facts — a medley of opinions, scruples, resolutions, hopes, and 
fears, which, though they exhibit a very full view of the devotional 
and conscientious habits of Mr. Wilberforce's mind, are some- 
what tedious, and verv inadequate, if looked to as records of his 

We have beard some persona, for whose religious opinions we 
feel great respect, object altogether to the public exposure of such 
secret exercises of devotion as are here promulgated — of the solemn 
communings ol" a soul with its Saviour ; — it is, they say, a breach, 
as it were, of the confidence between God and man, which, in 

ordinary 
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slimulalinjT piely, and provoking self-examination in many hum- 
bler men, who, without such an authi>rita,tivo guide, might never 
have thought— or thought only with levity or contempt — of this 
class of spiritual exercises ; — without which, after all, no rational 
man can feet that be gives, if we may be allowed to use a homely 
but forcible espression, his snuX fair play. 

We therefore, in this point of view, cannot dissent from tho 
principle of making the public partakers, in some degree, vi the dc-i 
votional exercises of so eminent and so good a man as Mr. Wilber- 
force ; but, on the other hand, we must confess that we are by n« 
means so satisfied witb the manner, the taste, and the discretion with 
wbicb It has been carried into effect. 1 n the first place, we think that 
the mixing, in alternate layerg, as it were, ascetic meditations and 
worldly business, is, to say the least of it, very awkward. Such a 
lee-saw confuses history, and disturbs devotion, and therefore 
spoils both. Nor would there be any difficulty in producing^ 
from these volumes instances in which such awkward mosaic 
patchwork of prol'ane and sacred things produces no very edifying 
eiiect. To blend those contrsisting subjects into one harmonious 
view — to combine them in their due proportions, on adequate 
occasions, and to their mutual elucidation, would ha\'e been a 
task of high value and commensurate difficulty, from which the 
editors have relieved themselves by allowing — with very little in- 
terference on their part — the Diary and the Journal to tell each 
its own story, in a kind of Amabaean contention; — a course, we 
must say, more convenient to the makers than to the readers of 
the book. 

Nor can we approve the selection of those extracts — if indeed 
there has been any selection at all: for with much that is 
amusing, and mure that may be improving, there is a great deal 
of tautology — -a great deal of trifling — and in honest truth, a 
giest deal of twaddle ; and we are convinced that the book 
Would have been more popular, and more useful, if it had been 
comprised within two, or at moat three volumes, by the omission 
of many passages wliicb ought never to have been published, and 
Many more which appear to us to have no other value than that 
tbey happened to fall in moments of leisure from the incessant 
JWn of Mr. Wilberforce. We espress this opinion with the less 
Jiain because it implies no disparagement of Mr. Wilberforce. 
Any man, however vigorous or well regulated liis intellect might 
be, who should make it a daily and hourly practice to stdiloquize 
on paper, would find — if these successively forgotten scraps were 
after a lapse of years to be collected and presented t« him — that 
lut Lad wasted a great deal of time and paper on transient im- 
pulses, empty theories, and idle repetitions. 

This, 
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the fninily — into the modern form : — none of the descfndants of 
William Wilberforce ivill, we presume, be disposeil to 
revert to the older, tind what, but fur him,, would be the more* 
liunourable name. HU >;;r.indfatlier, though he had, we are tuhi; 
some pati-imonial fortune, and inherited besides a considerable 
landetl property from his mother, was the head of a Baltic house 
in Hull, in which Robert, the younger of his two sons, had a 
share, that, on his early death, devolved ujion our Wilberforce — > 
(we talk of him as public property) — and was managed for bi» 
account by his relations. 

Of his earlier years there is little recorded: his frame waB 
feeble — his stature small'' — 'bis eyes weak. ' It was (we read) 
one among the many expressions of bis gratitude in after life that 
he was not born in less -civilized times, when it would have been 
thought in\possible to rear so delicate a child' (vol. i. p. 3i)f 
but we suspect the editors have here mistaken the precise object 
of his gratitude, for we suppose that the only son of an opulent 
family would have bad just as good a. chance of being ' reared ' in 
any year since the Norman conquest as in 1759- Mr, Wilber- 
force, in several subsequent passages, treats the subject more 
rationally ; — 

' Notables of my life for which I should return thanks ■■ What a mercy 
to have been bom au Englishman in the eighteenth century, of decently 
religious parents, with a fortune, talents,' &c. — ii. 163. 

' Motives for gratitude; — Born iu the eighteenth ceutiiry, and in 
England, when the increased wealth and ctvili/atian have enabled me to 
enjoy so many accommudationa necessary to my usefulueaa, much more 
to my comfort,' &c. — iv. 343. 
And again — 

' The kind providence of God that I was born an Englishman — an 
Englishman, too, in this period of our existence,' &c. — v. 319. 
Mr. Wilberforce was fond of this sentiment, but it was bor- 
rowed, as he himself intimates, from a passage iu that most 
beautiful example of autobiography — Gibbon's Memoirs (pub- 
lished in 1 79oJ : — ' My lot might have been that of a slave, 
a savage, or a peasant : nor can I reflect without pleasure on 
the bounty of nature, which caat my birth in a free and civi- 
lized country, in an age of science and philosophy, in a family 
of honourable rank, and abundantly endowed with the gifts of 

* Ektiemely somll ; and Ihauzh »e lieljcva natucntly well -nil apeil, he had in hu 
laltvc vKan, by habitual cootoctiDa, biuij);ht himself nearly iiito the fuim of tho 
letter Z. The portrait, after Richmond, in the fifth volume, is Tery lik«— featuresj 
•tlituili!, and all ; but the uniivallud pictute left uufiuished by Lnwience, and juili- 
ciouily kepi as it wua len.by its propiietor, Sii Rolierl liijjtis, liaibad slonderjiutice 
dWK to it by the eaj^raiiu)^ in the fanith volume. One uf tbe lunt of Sir Thomas'i 
■Bik), it is alBu undoubtedly one of his beat. 

fortune,' 
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same to ju(ljj;e, not less safe and happy for himself, if he hfiil Iieen 
contented to be, hke his excellent mother, ' an ATcUbis! 
Tillotson Christian.^ 

But at bis uncle's hoUBC he was subjected to a new and powerful 
influence. His aunt was a great admirer of Whitfield's preach- 
ing', and kept up n friendly connexion with the early Melh«Mji8ts; ■ 
Here he became impregnated with tlieir peculiar tenets, and his 
sons say that he subsequently recorded his deliberate judgment of 
the value and the permanence of those early impressions — yet, im- 
mediately after quoting his testimony to this effect, they produce a 
still more deliberate opinion in an entirely opposite direction : — 

' My mother's taking me from my uncle's when about twelve or 
thirteen, and then completely n 3fethodist,has probably been the means 
of my being connected with political men und becoming vsefut in life. 
H I had stayed with my uncle I should probably have been a bigotud 
tmd despised Methodist.' — vol. i, p. 1. 

This, though the editors pass it by without notice, would seem 
at first sight a very surprising inconsistency ; but on looking closer 
(flir wonder is somewhat diminished. The former passage, profess* 
ing that his early impressions accord, much with his thai present 
Katiinents, seems (judging from the contiguous dates) to have 
been written about 1831, when he was seventy-two — the other, 
(Xmgratulating himself on his escape from those earlj impressions 
which would have made him a bigoted and despised Methodist, 
are dated in 1797, in his thirty-eighth year, when he was in the 
full vigour of his mind and the active exercise of his social duties. 
The news ()f the child's conversion to Methodism were received 
1|iih great alarm by his friends at Hnll. It was at once resolved 
ttnt his mother should repair to London and remove him from 
lue dangerous influence; and his grandfather, judiciously com- 
Wing promise of reward and menace of penally, declared that 
'Billy should travel with (Isaac) Milner as soon as he was of age; 
%t if Billy turns Methodist he shall not have a sixpence of mine.' 
On his return to Hull he was sent to the grammar-school at 
rockllngCun, to prepare for the university, and was somewhat 
Kloclantly over-persuaded to go to plays and dances, to make 
mils, and to participate in the general amusements of society. 

' Hull WHS then as gay a place as could be found out of London. The 

l^tie, balls, great suppers, and card-parties, were the delight of the 

B^icipa] families in the town. The usual dinner-hour was two o'clock, 

^ at eix they met at sumptuous suppers. This mode of life was at 

IK^^ distressing to me, but by degrees I acquired a relish for it, and 

a thoughtless as the rest. As grandson to one of the principal 

[ts, I was everywhere invited and caressed : my voice and love 

I «c made me still more acceptable. The religious impressions 

' I had gtdiied at Wimbledon continued for a considerftble time 
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from being what the world calls licentious that I was rather com- 
plimented on being better than young men in general.' — (vol. i., 
p. 12.) 

Beifore he quitted college — which he did with the degree of 
A.B. in 1781 — he had resolved to enter on public life. The 
mercantile house which his grandfather had founded had been 
carried on in his name by his cousin, Mr. Abel Smith ; but an 
ample fortune, and a taste for more liberal pursuits, induced him 
to decline business,* and even before he was of age (spring, 1780) 
commence a canvas for the representation of his native town on 
an expected dissolution of parliament. 

His sons seem to have studiously avoided any statement of the 
amount or even the nature of his property. The reason of their 
silence on a point so important to a due estimate of his position 
and proceedings must, we suspect, have been their reluctance to 
confess how very ill he had managed his affairs, and a wish to 
save his memory from the well-founded ridicule and reproach 
of having squandered, as it were, his life in a quixotic cru- 
sade against public wrongs and remote injustice, while he had 
neglected the nearer and more imperative duties of superintend- 
ing his estates, improving his tenantry, and preserving for his own 
children a suitable provision in that station which he himself 
had inherited from the care and providence of his predecessors. 
We shall hereafter have something to say on this subject ; 
at this moment we shall allude to but one point of it, which 
had, in our judgment, a strong and injurious influence on Wilber- 
force's whole life : * his landed property in Yorkshire,' say his 
sons^ ' was much scattered, and contained no country mansion ; 
he was therefore left at liberty, when released from parliament, 
to choose his place of residence.' (vol. i. p. 22.) — This apparent 
likerty seems to us to have been, in many points of view, a great 
misfortune. The natural defect of Mr. Wilberforce's mind was 
want of firmness — a wavering, theoretical, and visionary temper. 
He was like a pendulum, which, though it always maintains a 
right direction and is a good regulator to others, is itself in a 
perpetual state of oscillation. He says of himself, ' that his mind 
greatly needed mathematics.' It is quite true ; his mind wanted 
anything that would teach it precision and stability ; and the duties 
of a resident magistrate and country gentleman would, perhaps, 
have been a still better discipline for his mind than mathematics. 

It will be seen in the course of these volumes that he rarely 
(except at his elections) visited Yorkshire — the chief scene of 

* So flay his sons. We are informed, however, that he continued for many years 
to derive a eonsiderable income from business under the friendly supervision of 
bis unele^ Mr. Smith, and his eousin, Lord Carrington* 
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think should have overcome his natural oscitancy), obliged to spend 
four or five mouths of every recess on his YorJahire estate, we ar(! 
firmly convinced that, useful, amiable, and eminent as was hii . 
career, it would have been in every respect, both public and pri'* 
vate, more practically useful, more extensively amiable, and mord 
permanently distinguished. 

These observations are somewhat anticipated in point of time, 
but they are of such general application to every portion of Mr. 
Wilberforce's life that we think it right to submit them thus early 
to the attention of our readers. 

His canvass for Hull was made before he came of age ; but, 
fortunately, the dissolution did not actually take place till a few 
days after. Though the most powerful interests of the county 
were arrayed against him, he polled, say his sons, singly, as many 
votes as his two opponents received together : — 

' Lord Robert Manaera ■ . . ■ 613 

David Hartley 453 

William Wilbcrforce .... 1126' 
yfe suppose that, in fact, those other candidates were not Iiiei 
opponents, but that, on the contrary, being opposed to each other, 
they both split, as it is called, their votes on him. This election 
cost him between SOOOi. and JJOOOi. 

A young and unpledged member of parliament soon found his 
way into all fashionable and political society. Though he came 
up to London so raw and inexperienced that (as he pleasantly illua- 
trates his simplicity) he was ' stored with arguments to prove ih^ 
BUtUenticity of Rowley's Poems,' he soon was a member of fiv» i' 
leading clubs: — Miles's, Brook«s's, Boodle's, White's, and a more 
select society, called Goostree's, in Pall-mall, on the site of the 
present Shakspeare Gallery, of which Lord Camden and Lord 
Carrington are now, we believe, the only survivors. At Cam^ 
bridge he had formed a slight a(C[aaintance with William Pittt 
which he renewed in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
wbithor they both resorted, to study at an humble distance the 
scene which they were destined afterwards to adorn. This 
acquaintance increased into intimacy at Goostree's, where Pitt 
supped every^ night during the winter of 1780-81, and was per- 
haps, though the biographers do not mention it, cemented by 
the medium of Wilberforce's first cousin, Lord Carrington, whosB i 
intimacy with Pitt was very early and very cordial. , H 

' Though less formed for general popularity than Fox, Pitt, when free | 
from shyueas and amongst his intimate compimioua, was the very eool j 
of merriment and conversation, " He was the wittiest man I ever knew^ j 
Uid, what was quite peculiar to himself, had iit all times his wit uodw ] 
aitire control. Others appeared Btruclc by the unwouted asBuciation of . 
^^_ Q 2 biilliant J 
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Stad voted against him on ihat occasion, It is very TemnTkabla' J 
flibt, ninidst so much minute informntion on minor points, ihe cdii- < j 
tors do not give any intimation of the* line taken by Mr. Wilber- | 
force during this session, on the then momentous question of ihh'-' | 
American war; and indeed we must say that, as to current CTenti' ' 
and the common topics of the day, the editors are so little comi 
municative, and so vague in what they do tell, that Mr. Wither* , 
force's notes and their own intcrjectionnl observations are often 
unintelligible, without a search through the Annual Register and' j 
the Parliamentary Debates or Jounials, for a fact or a date, which' I 
-;— as in the case just referred to — they might have furnished in one 
word. Overloaded as these volumes everywhere are with the Biod' 1 
insigniticant details, it is vexatious to find that matters whic]t I 
might be of some value towards rendering the narrative more in* 1 
telligible, and in elucidating Mr. Wilberforce's character, are; ] 
passed over in silence, which is in some instances — (such as hif* 1 
votes on the American war) — suspicious, or, as far at least a3 w^ 
can see, quite unaccountable. \ 

Wilbcrforce himself was in no hurry to address the House ; thf^ " 
following advice which he gave in later life to a friend entering 
the House of Commons is characteristic ; — \. j 

' Attend to business, and do not seek oceaaiona of display; if yo«'*l 
have a turn for speaking, the proper time will come. Let speaking J 
take care of itself. I never go out of the way to speak, but make mysc^^ 
acquainted with the business, and then if the debate passes ray door f »l 
step out and join it.' — vol. i. p. 20. , ij 

This shows the habit of a mind already subservient to impulse^ ' 
— he does not inculcate consideration either of the importance 0|r tj 
of the right or wrong of the subject — he even deprecates previoW <J 
preparation, but ' if the debate happen to pass his donr he woul^ % 
step out and join it.' This however is not, we presume to thinl^ i 
ihe system by which great orators or sound statesmen can be made-a 
— though it was the practice of the amiable adviser himself, whO' ] 
never had anything ready upon any subject (except, perhaps, slave7 i 
trade), but a sweet flow of natural elocution, and a confused fun^ J 
of nntnlanced theories. On the 17th May, 1781, however, hp « 
spoke; having presented a petition from Hull, he took occasion UH 1 
inveigh against the injustice and oppression of the revenue la\ 

but the bit^aphers give us no details of the matter or n 

this first appearance. It was probably a 

and touched, we dare say, on the hardships of i 

without any consideration of their necessity. ' i 

The session ended late in July, and Wilberforce having, as wO 4 

have seen, no country seat, instead of waiting on his constituents,' | 

piursued that course which he ever afterwards followed, of making,' • 

^^^ durintc j 
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We never before beard or suspected that any such arrangement 
or promotion could have been in contemplation. Burke him- 
self, be it remembered, was not in the new cabinet. Even Pitt, 
we believe, had but an offer of subordinate office, and we 
therefore hear with some degree of wonder such lofty projects 
as to Mr. Wilberforce ; but, of course, we defer to the high 
authority of the tailors and robe-makers on a question so naturally 
within their province as the formation of a cabinet and the dis- 
tribution of peerages. 

The Rockingham administration, is skipped over without another 
word ; but, on the marquis's death, Pitt was included in the Shel- 
bume ministry, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Wilberforce, 
though he would not pZedye himself to the administration, 'was yet 
led to assume a more forward position amongst the general support- 
ers of his friend.' Their .intimacy had now much advanced ; they 
had spent the Easter recess (if this year together at Bath, where 
Pitt, ' who was then on the western circuit, entertained the barris- 
ters — Jekyll among the rest — and they had plenty of corporation 
dinners and jolhty.' Another circumstance increased then' inter- 
course : Wilberforce ' was the only member of their set who was 
licb enough to possess Sfiilla near town ; the house of his late 
uncle at Wimbledon, with some alterations, gave him eight or 
nine bed-rooms, and here Pitl, to whom it was a luxury even to 
sleep in the country, torjk up not unfrequently his residence ; 
■ their easy familiarity permitting him to ride down late at night 
and occupy his rooms, even when the master of the house was 
kept in town," In one spring Pitt resided there four months, and 
thither he repaired when the Coalition ministry deprived him of 
his official residence in Downing- street. To this Tusculum Pitt 
would sometimes invite himself and friends by such a note as 
this— 

' Eliot, Arden, and I will be with you before curfew, and expect au 
H mly meal uf peas and strawberries. Bankes, I suppose, will not sleep 
UMBt of Dake-Etrect, hut he has not yet appeared in the 
Hft * House of CommonB, 

^^k ' Half-past four.' — vol. i. p, 25. 

^^K^Ajid here he would indulge in those playful bursts of natural 
^^^neity which those who only saw the stiff and stately deport- 
^^Ppit of the minhtar could not have imagined ; — 

* We found one morning the fruits of Pitt's earlier rising in the 
careful sowing of the garden beds with the fragments of a dress hat, in 
which Ryder [now Lord Harrowby] had overnight come down fiom tlie 
opera.' — vol. i. p. 28. 

shameless Coalition between Fox and Lord North now 
ibited itself openly in opposition to the peace which the 

Shelbume 
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Now we venture to think that, to any one at all acquainted with 
the history of the time, these notes tell not only nothing new, but 
not one half of what is well known : and to those who are not 
perfectly versed in all the circumstances they must be quite un- 
intelligible. 

Let us give one more example of the diary in that still more 
interesting crisis in which Mr. Pitt overthrew the Coalition : — 

* That memorable season,* say the editors, * when one man swayed 
the destinies of a people— when Pitt, undismayed by threats, and un- 
incensed by provocation, upheld with a strong hand and a bold heart 
the prerogatives of the crown and the liberties of the people — ^Mr. Wil- 
berforce shared constantly in the private councils and parliamentary 
labours of his friend. The diary of this period is full of interesting 
allusions to the progress of affairs.' — vol. i. p. 46. 

Now we shall transcribe the interesting diary for the first five or 
six weeks of that portentous struggle : — 

* Oct. 25th. Travelled all day— at London about one o'clock in the 
morning. Supped Gtoostree's — bed half-past three. 

* 28th. Kemble, Hamlet — and Goostree's. 

* Nov- Ist. Wimbledon. Pitt and Eliot came in at four — dined and 
slept. 

* 2nd. Pitt stayed all day. 

* 3rd. They left me— alone — ^read. 

* 8th. Sat Eliot and Pitt came to dinner; and all night. 

*; 9th. Pepper and John Yilliers came, and stayed all night. Pitt and 
Eliot left after dinner. 

•11th. House (met) — up at six. Dined Goostree's — play. Begun, 
hard at Reports. 

* 13th. House — Reports. Supped Edwards's — Ramsay y negroes. 

* 15th. Dined Baxter's — ^Johnians. 

* 16th. Did not go to Wimbledon — Cambridge election. 

* 17th. Pitt went to Cambridge to meet Euston. Went to Surrey 
nomination meeting. 

* 18th. House — Fox's India Motion. Express from Euston that the 
diike would not let him stand. Debate about Pitt — ^Bankes. Deter- 
mined: he should not stand. 

'^ 2dth. Hpuse — spirited debate about putting off India Bill. Dined 
Goostree's. 

* 24th. Dined R. Smith's. Night, Pitt's India people. 

* 27 tb. Crreat day in the House. Sat till past four in the morning. 

* 2Sth. No House. . Dined Tom Pitt's — Mrs. Crewe — charming 
woman. 

* 29th. Went to see Mrs. Siddons — Mrs. Crewe at play. 

* 30th. Dined Lord Chatham's — ^meeting. Wrote for ladies to go to 
the gallery, but disappointed.' — vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 

And so on for half a dozen pages. It may somewhat amuse those 
who knew Mr. Wilberforce only in his later days, to find him gal- 
lanting 
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e veteran Chancellor abounded. His affection was warmly returned 
"5y Lord Camden, who loved the cheerful eumeBtneBs with which he 
sought for knowledge. " Lord Camden noticed me particularly," he 
said, " and treated me with great kindneae. Amongst other things, he 
cured me of the dangerous art of mimicry. When invited by wy friends 
to witness my powers uf imitation, he at once refused, saying slightingly 
for me to hear it, ' It is but a vulgar accomplishment.' ' Yea, but it is 
not imitating the mere manner; Will^rforce says the very thing Lord 
North would say.-" ' Oh,' was his reply, ' every one does that.' " ' — voj, 
i. pp. 29, 30. 

In the summer recess of 1783 he paid a short visit to Yor]_ 
shire, and in September he and Pitt spent a few days at Mit 
Bankes's ia Dorsetshire, which were signalised by the narrow 
escape of Mr. Pitt from Wilber force's gun ; — we who knew him 
twenty years later, only wonder that he was ever intrusted with a 
gmi at all — we certainly should have kept out of his reach : — and, 
OH the 1 1th, he, Pitt, and Eliot set out for a tour in France. 

They first stoppetl at Rheims, in order to acquire some knowledge 
of the language before they went to Paris, Here they proceeded 
to present what they thought was a letter of introduction to a gen- 
tleman of condition, who they expected would be able to intro- 
duce them Ui the best society of the town, but they found, to 
their dismay, that their document was only a letter of credit upon 
an honest grocer, whom they found weighing figs at his counter, 
and who honestly confessed that he was not acquainted with any 
of the gently of the place, and therefore could not introduce 
them to that class of society. So they had no resource but lo 
return to their inn and spend nine or ten days without making; 
taiuch pri^ess in the French tongue, seeing that they could speak 
to no human being but each other and their IrUk courier. 

They were now in despair, and, as it turned out, in some danger 
of being visited by the Police as three suspicious adventurers. 
This came to the ears of the Abb-e Lageanl, the secretary of the 
Archbishop, M. de Talleyrand Perigord,* who, finding who they 
were, introduced them to the prelate, from whom, for a fortnight 
or three weeks, they received every sort of hospitality and atten- 
tion. Ti» both of these gentlemen, in the adversity of tlieir 
emigration, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Wilberforce were happy lo make 
grateful acknowledgments of their former kindness. Mr. Pitt soon 
acquired considerable facility in speaking French, and some frag- 
ments of his conversation with the Abbe are preserved. 

' He inquired carefully into the political institutions of the French; 

• An uncle of the celEbratecl Prince Talleyrand— the simu «ho, still under thetille 
or Acchbinhap uf Rheims, followed Louiii XVIII. lo Kn^Iand, and returnod, at the 
restoration, to Paris, of which see he became archbishop and a. catdinal, and died 
ia 1821, at. SS. The AbbS Lageaid is stUl, oc wa> *er; latel;, olive in Paris, 
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■nd the ahW hai ttorcd up hia coDcludiog sentence — " M OiisieuT, voiw 
n'avrK poiutdc liberty politique, mais, pour la libert(!ciVile,vou3 en area 
pbu que voiu ne croyez." As he espreeeed in thf BtraogeEt terms hii 
■dinirttiini for the syetem which prevailed at home, ttic abbe wu led to 
uk himt since all human thiDga wereperiehable, in what pan theBrilJah 
comlitution might be first especled to decay? Pitt, a paTliameDUry r&- 
fimncr, and gpeuking within three yeare of the time wheu the Hoiws 
of ComnioiiB had agreed to Mr. Dunning'a motion, that the influence of 
tlic crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
after musing for a moment, answered, "The part of our constltuliuii 
whieh will first perish ia the prerogatiye of the king and the authority 
of the House of PccrB." 

' " I am greatly surprised," said the abb^, " that a country so morst 
■■ En|;lanil can submit to be goTemed by a man so wanting in private 
cbuactcr as Fox ; it seems to ehuw you to be less moral than you ap- 
pear." " C'cBt que vouB u'avez pas t?tt! sous la baguette du Magicieo," 
wwt I'ilt'B reply; " but the remark," he continued, " is just." ' — vol. 
Jip. 3H, 39- 

They proceed from Rheims to Paris, and thence followed the 
Court to Fontainbleau, where they were very civilly received') 
mIkI the (jiieen would playfully rally Mr. Pitt about hts 'frie^ 
Aw ^cier,' A strniif^er circumstance is an assertion that HotttCfe 
VitXfio\t> wma employed to hint to Mr. Pitt that M. Necker wtiuld 
Mttni him an acceptable suitor for his daughter (afterwards Mtt-i 
(Uin** de Stnol). im whom he would sellle 14,000^ per annuitt, 
hut that Mr. Pitt replied, ' I am idrendy married to my country.' 
For this story, which wc wholly disbelieve, the editors, contmiy 
t» their eiiBtoin. HSRign no authority. 

On their return home they found parliament on the' jxViflt'of 
aMemhlin^. Mr. Fox's India Rill was brought in, uid the uMi" 
versal sense of the people of England began to proilOuncB ifadf 
against the profligate Coalition. We have already seen all tfa^ 
Mr. Wilberforce has to toll us of the earlier portion of thiili grrtl 
criaii; but events ni>w occurred which called him out, and^e^ked 
him, deservedly, to a political eminence which he nev^r readhtd 
hefor(^ except, perhaiis, for a moment, in 1797 — nor afttftv/iit^i 
wfl think, maintained — however greatly he may have ativaaMdl in 
marnl inilucnce and excellence. 

The FilBwilliama, the Cavendishes, and the other poweffui 
Whig houses of Yorkshire, felt the importance of ohtaiiMilg' 
from that leading county a declaration in favour of the CoalilioD. 
They convened the county — the good sense of the county wa» un- 
doubtedly against them ; hut it was feared that their great Jkw 
aessions and long-established interest would be predominant. ml-< 

'force himself thought it impossible to resist them — but, wiA a 
i«nit generous resolution — which shows of what be migtt 

have 
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have been permanently capable, had he followed ihe full career of 
politics — he resolved to try — ' though the poet Mason," say his bio^ 
graphers, ' was almost his sole acquaintance beyond bis own cornet) \ 
of the county,' Ho left London one day and was at York the next. * 
The county met — the Whig lords all at one side; a peer or two, and 
many g;entry, with the mass of the independent yeomanry, on the 
other. The discussion was tedious — at last the young member for 
Hull mounted the table. — We need use no other words to describe 
him, than those of that wonderful skelcher Boswell, who happened 
to be passing through York, and, with his usual intelligent curiosity 
and the good luck which generally attends such curiosity, saw this 
Striking scene : — ' / saw what seemed a shrimp mount on the table, 
but, ail I listened, he yrew and grew, till the shrimpbecame a whale.' 
H is voice— (even to the last, the sweetest and clearest toe ever heard) 
— was distinct through that vast crowd — and in a long speech he 
was only interrupted by applauses, and by the arrival of an express 
from Pitt, which authorised him to inform the meeting that the 
King had, dissolved the Parliament J The effect was electric — the 
victory was won ! Then the freeholders began to bethink them- 
selves whom they should elect for the county in lieu of the old 
members, Mends of the Coalition. The name of the young and 
eloquent orator whom they had just heard seemed to escape spon- 
taneously from every lip. He had himself caught the infection, 
and had in his own heart resolved to make the bold attempt. 
So bold wus it, and so improbable his success, that he durst not 
resign his hold of Hull — he returned thither, canvassed, ha- 
rangued, and was almost unanimously elected — but Yorkshire — all 
VoFkfihire — u^ould have" the eloquent friend of Pitt. jEl8,07O 
waa subscribed to hear the expenses of himself and his brother 
candidate, Mr. Duncombe (one-fourth of which only was spent) ; 
their adversaries struck their colours and the Pittites were 
tiiumpluntly returned, ' By this and nearly two hundred other 
victories over the partisans of the Coalition, Mr. Pitt became as 
^Hong in tJie House of Commons as he had hitherto been in the 
affections of the people.' 

In this place the editors introduce an invidious remark, upon 
which, as essentially unjust to Mr. Pitt, and strongly characteristic 
of a certain mood of Mr. Wilbcrforce'a own mind, we most 
suspend our narrative to offer a few obser\-ations : — 

' Mr. Pitt was then able,' says Mr. "Wilberforce, ' if iie had duly esti- 
maled his position, to have caet off the corrupt machinery of influence, 
aud formed Itis government upou the basis of independent principle.' — 
p. 64. 

Though the editors, who are in general scrupulous in quoting 
their dates and authorities, do not give either for this expres- 
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aoa, we hare m» the Im* daiAt 4f ila anihraticity. In the 
IkN^bicK -j-i— i™ <rf' lu oMrn beut. Mr. Wilberfiirce used 
Whihuilj' to deem at a fa«e praple wiibotit pames, and a strong 
■jillWliiiil vitLoA iidtM»ce- In nxii a crias ss «Jled Mt. 
Ka lu pvirtf there wa*, indeed, no need of. and oo room fbt, 
vbat u here exclabielj called u^bmer — but was nut Mr. Wil- 
hrriorce'a uva nctorr achiered In the enihasiasm of party— 
bjr the ftijhif»ee of 5Ir. Pitt's name and coaaunanoe? — and, 
lniMif(h entfauiMni mar win a battle, it is onlj the material 
iMcmU nf mankiDd that can keep the field ; eothD^Bsm ii 
• charge of cavalry — interest the fortified place which E^isaret 
mSety and stabiltlr- Human creatures most be ^roremed bj 
boinau mean*. Mr. Wilberforce's eloqaence mi^t fascinate &t 
Ctulfe- Yard at Yurk, bat an indistreet hint about taxing foreign 
wuol would bare loit him and Mr. PiU all the Ctoth-HalU in the 
evfinlr- 

IJat, mr»reoTer, what, in common sense, can be meant by ' COit- 
fna off the dmipt machinen* of infiwnet.' Yoa mifrtt as well 
IMh ■ mimtter ' lo ca>t off' his office. Onr cooslilutiun places-^ 
Urd tbe nature of bnman affairs nould, e\-en if there nere do con- 
itfttitlnn, plttce^ia tbe luuida of the gorenuncDt the appointment 
bf 4fflic'^ft — n miniiter must gire them to somebodj — it is one of 
hit (-BWfiiliil iliities. How is be to * cast off" that reaponsibililj 
but by (cimirifi to l)i> minister? Nor will ii be cinitciided that he 
•hoiiM itr.lrit.utti Uii'in iiidiscrimiuaiely. He imist select; tel 
the iti-l('i'ti>iti l»f ever si> conscientious il still jin.ilucps inHuence, 
Mr, Willniforce himself often confesses that he n-as inclined 10 
fiivoiir oi oji|ioRir inilividuals, on the distinct ground that they bad 
fnviiiiri'l or opjhjhmI the slave-trade — and this, even though tbe 
ohjc'^t l"! hi' dc('id<-il might have no more relation to the slare- 
UatU: thiin tjuiikNilver to turnips. What Mr. Wilberforce wonld 
havi' done lor llie xlrkvc-trade question, Mr. Pitt might surely do-^ 
within inure niiiomil hounds — for those other public questions fot 
wbii'h lid wan rcHjtonsilile. 

Ilul thmi we nil! lolil, forsooth, that Mr. Pitt ought to hare 

govciiii'il im irulfjimdnit principles : if ever there lived — not only 

a ininialci', Tiut rt rnnn, who acted on the highest independent 

prini'iiih-a ihtit «re rimninlmt wiik anij social or political connerions 

at 'ill — il v/'i» Mr. Piit, This his most inveterate adversaries 

admitted — nay, olijccli'it airninst him; and it required all his com- 

maililinK Ktniiuo — all the nilliusiiism which his youth excited — all 

thfl conllilnnrn which hiii inalnrily ronlirmed^to enable him tn 

—HiiilHin it (lti((ri.(. i.C inde|«mh'nic that no other minister ever did 

or iirolialily ever will n^nin. riijoy: to have pushed it 

Hlld luvtt been lludluin for himself and anarchy for the 

country. 
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country. He must have become independent of friendship — in- 
dependent of principle — independent of duties — in short, it would 
have been a dream of independence, from which he would have 
been soon awakened bv an impiUed fall with a dishonoured name. 
But though Mr. Wilberforce, from his habit of yielding to im- 
pulses, might now and then utter such obiter dicta with regard to 
portions of the infinite variety and complication of matters with 
which, under such difficult circumstances, Mr. Pitt had to deal, 
yet it is gratifying to find that the main tide of his feeling flowed 
towards Pitt for many years in a full and constant stream of 
afTection, admiration, and respect ! 

The election for Yorkshire, however, so honourable to himself 
and so triumphant to his principles, appears to ua to have had a 
considerable drawback in its effect on Wilberforce's future life. 
His success was not produced by personal and natural relations, 
but by a sudden burst of irregular enthusiasm, which must neces- 
sarily have inflamed the analogous irregularity which lurked in his 
own temper, and it rather relaxed — than tightened as it might 
have done with steadier men — his local ties and his social obliga- 
tions. If he had remained member for Hull, he might probably 
have been induced to take ministerial office, the staled duties of 
which would probably have tempered the ductility of that active 
but erratic mind, and spared him such frequent, and it would 
seem unprofitable, pi'ayers for habits of regularity and against a 
fribbling expenditure of time. His election and its very peculiar 
circumstances put any arrangement of that sort out of the question. 
7%e Mr. Wilberforce of that day could be nothing but member 
for Yorkshire ! — but, amidst all the innate modesty and contented 
piety and resignation with which he often expresses his gratitude 
for Jiaving escaped the snares of corruption and ambition, we 
cannot but see the traces — veteris vestigia fiammcE—ai a kind of 
disappointment or regret that he had not had some more acdve 
and personal share of the duties and the honours of the polidcal 
world which were attained by all his early associates. 

However this may be— instead of fixing himself in Yorkshire to 
enjoy and consolidate his triumph, and to make himself acquainted 
with the persons, the feelings, and the interests of his new consti- 
tueids, as an ordinary county member must, bongre matgre, have 
done — he, on theconclusionof the Parliament session, paid a flying 
visit to York races, ' where he spent his twenty-fifth birth-day, at 
the top wave and highest flow,' say his sons, ' of those frivolous 
amusements;' and then hastened away to make, accompanied by 
his mother and sisters, a tour in the south of France. 

Such an excursion did not «eein likely to convert him from 
the world, luid to open his purified mind to ' spiritualised Chrif 

tianity " — 
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* " Though Milner's religious principles were even now, in theory, much 
the same as in later life, yet they had at this time little practical effect 
upon his conduct. He was free from every taint of vice, but not more 
attentive than others to religion ;*' though a clergyman, he never thought 
of reading prayers during their whole stay at Nice; " he appeared in all 
respects uke an ordinary man of the world, mixing like myself in all 
companies, and joining as readily as others in the prevalent Sunday 
parties. Indeed, when I engaged him as a companion in my tour, I 
knew not that he had any deeper principles. The first time I discovered 
it was at the public table at Scarborough. The conversation turned on 
Mr. Stillingfleet; and I spoke of him as a good man, but one who ecu*- 
ried things too far. * Not a bit too far,' said Milner ; and to this 
opinion he adhered, when we renewed the conversation in the evening 
on the sands. This declaration greatly surprised me ; and it was agreed 
that at some future time we would talk the matter over. Had I known 
at first what his opinions were, it woiild have decided me against making 
bim the offer ; so true is it that a gracious hand leads us in ways that 
we know not, and blesses us not only without, but even against, our 
plans and inclinations." * — vol. i. pp. 1[4, 75. 

To this the editors add^ that the recollection of what he had 
seen and felt when with his uncle at Wimbledon made him the 
more ready to condemn, as extravagance and methodism, all serious 
attention to religion^ and ' he would even treat it with raillery and 
objections^ which Milner^ though deficient in practical religion, 
would combat' (p. 76). It is certain that Wilbei-force's mind 
Wfts very impressionable, and that he naturally took the colour of 
his companions ; but we have little doubt that the early seeds of 
tnethodism sown at Wimbledon were never quite eradicated, and 
thai Milner only ^ watered ' what his aunt had * planted ' — ^but, 
however produced, the ' increase,' as we shall see presently, be- 
came rapid and permanent. 

At Nice he heard from Mr. Pitt that he intended to propose 
[us motion for parliamentary reform early in the session, and, 
leaving the ladies of his party behind^ he set out with Milner to 
give it his support. He arrived on the 22nd February, and took 
up- his quarters at Mr. Pitt's — and on the J 9th February the 
motion for parliamentary reform was made and defeated. It is 
odd^ as we before observed, that we do not find any allusion to 
Wilberforce's votes on Mr. Pitt's two former motions on this 
question: — a point surely more interesting than the fifty repeti- 
tions that he had ' dined here,' and ^ supped there,' ' rose late' 

fathtr's memoranda with their own narrative. You are not seldom carried from the 
third person to the first aod back again, over and over, in the course of the same 
■entence or would-be sentence. When the book is to be reprinted, there should be 
a serious and business-like efiPort made to remedy this perpetual embarrassment- 
sad ret rid of the jumblings of double commas and single commas— whidi even 
an 4lditt or Elsevir could not manage. 

veil. LXJi. NO. cxxiii. R one 
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tnw tiny, or ' wfnl tii iicd early' the next. On this third occa- 
illiii. litiwpviT, h') )>iilh viitc<.l and spoke, which, as now member 
(iir ViitIkIiJm'— whiTR the association of parliamentary reformer} 
tini) liro'ii iuiiiiil|[*t bi> wnrmest friends — he could not well avoid. 
Wi' I iiiiniH iitiip here to say anything of Mr. Pitt's project of 
tmilhnni'iltHrv rprimn, tbough the matter ia curious and little un- 
tliM'«liii>il iimi oVpii how well worthy of attention — we shall pro- 
Iwhly i'('\'<*vl U\ it oil H uiorc convenient occasion ; but we cannot 
IIHM VtttltituI iKitirr the strange argument by which Mr. Wilbei- 
mtti tlu'U »upi»orl«i il : — 

* " Tht W»»«lU«M« of this measure," he said, " will be, that the frts- 
lllwtu of i>|ii»iuMi will In* TTSlfrfd, and p«rty connexioua in great meaBuie 
t«nt*h ; ivH p«»« I'll one wlr If^s P*rty on the other, and for ravself 
I WU* W <tvv uvt xi*' twi »rith a view to men, but measures." tin 
ltW"« (^(> »»j» irf Wijpiil* nuve (oaiwxions had led lo purchased snp- 

Crt. Wnk thw vnum kc Vtiiretl that Mr. Pill, even as il was, might 
irw «hiY*)MAt : kwlt tte pttscot qmuwc would hare insured iCe de- 

WMknvM jfcncwiMi^ wA Mr. BvAe the adrantages, or with 
^IV \^\>V«<<W<' iW «infe «t pwtv; we may at [east assert, as an 
^[(W*MiW<»<* >» t»jM.lh»lfW ^ \r itpwdarbad— is an cssen- 
'WMW^jwi n ifc ^ wiff|F|iiiih>;w(nMiit; and tbat the ides of 
^MVMmMic tlir i^'yJ«t wr* « m^ tjm^iaa&m, for the pnrpoK 
\S» ^yvvisM ■^ -,^J^-'^^ » >;!.«■ scrTMtc tie fire in order to diminish 
^*, V..- V">. .y 1.--V .V,-"^ xiioK as if Ifcry believed that Mr. 
I'' . KsMf ■ |Ht«vaMp4 &rai«, bv makinfr ^rfl- 

.\- .", >K- ,\^N ■».>■■. ,> ..HIT.- " Tt*: nwfscwere a consummation 
^V\^■<^,^ t," X' * ^.tw^— hiji- iin!rt7XHiaac2T, all parliamentai; 
.\A'-ii-v %-,>v Knt .lirc.-r^r. tf ar. (?,-a,xlT oppoate effect We 
.1,.,.!, v^ .-^.1 I--B.V UH- rjiuw f.i 1.IJS /— .-^ in Mr. Wilberforce's 
rtuii.l Hi' in "iT>t si-"^ ^3 T'lV, stitPRir^ independent and, as 
.1 •i'>.-ti'<Nj (r/"nf. acMirsi! iIjc iii!anir>i>; -viaiiunn of the two great 
^^>^l■n^■^ «hi> hm^ hercioiort- fli\S(iei. iht .-Jiunm. and because, on 
ilrii ,v\'i*j.'n. iwlrpcndiTir-f sccmpi, \i,-m«i-i.^us. Mr, A^llberforce 
lii.i. L.\t ihni Mirl, H BtHt.' !•; iiiinirs mic-ij; Iv permanently main- 
MuiiM Ho (lid ni'i s"! i1j;i: Mr, Pit.? appsirent isolation from 
iv.ii* «!i!iO!iI\ apparMJT -11131 hi- wss., ir. !:>."■"., ihe representalite 
.'I ill. tii.wl jviwprtiil part-, in ihr si.aiir, whi.-r, displayed itself at 
I, IS lippi-nvntiiV. as opprpsserl naiiorij nsr a: ifar sieht of a deli- 
\,-i-,'i l,ik<- Oavid, Ibis voiitl. was rnVlfr l.irii, by ihe acddental 
,llM■.nvn.■^ but he was hallpil and ntiopK-i. a* sfii>n as he ap- 
i.,';i.-.-il. b\ Vinsr nnd ptviplr a* itioiv fiianipicm and leader. To 
fliik I'nrh ni>*Mi)ivptii>Ti nfMr V\r,'> iTiiiinal position we attii- 
■»iVni(iounl .lissiitjsfnriior. whicl. WilherfoTce used ^o ei- 
m(rtit<i of Tills suTwequeni jKilicy, and that getwJ 
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ipprobation o{ party, wliich he expressed both in his conversa- 
ticfn and conduct, and which he hoe recorded in a kind of essay 
against Party, which is given in the appendix to the second 
volume, and which is about as useful and profitable, as if in a fit 
of the toothache he had written an essay against piiin. 

But we have donewitli considerations of this kind, and approach 
a new era of Mr. Wiiberforce's life. 

He spent the remainder of this session [1785] in all the enjoy- 
ments of his nsual society : ' silting up all night singing,' — 
• danced till five in the morning,' are fair samples of the common 
description of his days, but there also breaks oiit occasionally a 
deeper tone of fueling. 

At the conclusion of the session he returned, still accompanied 
by Milner, to rejoin his mother and sisters, whom he had left at 
Nice. The party then journeyed homeward through Switzerland 
— the ladies travelling in one carriage — Wilberforce and Milner 
in another, in which the religious discussions and the work of con- 
version went on with increased effect — much faster, as it seems, 
than Milner had any idea of. At Aix-la-Chapelle they fell in 
with many English — Mrs. Crewe, amongst others — ' who,' Wil- 
berforce says in his Diary, ' cannot believe that /can think it 
wrong to go to the play.' No wonder— recollecting liow recently 
he had attended her to the theatre ; after which he would go ' to 
sup with Mrs. Sid dons.' He adds, ' Mrs. Crewe was surprised 
at hearing that halting on Sunday was my work and not my 
mother's.' — (vol. i, p. 88.) 

On the 10th November he reached Wimbletlon, and as par- 
liament was not to meet till February, he had leisure to pursue 
his new contemplations. 

' Ah soon as I reflected seriously upon these subjects, tlie deep ^ilt 
■nd black ingratitude of'nij past life forced ttself upon me in the 
strongest colours, and I condemned myself fi>r having wasted my pre- 
cious time, aud opportunities, and talents. It was not bo much the fear 
of pumshment by which I was affected, as a sense of my great sinful- 
ness in having so long neglected the unspeakable mercies of my God 
and Saviour; and such was the effect which this tlioiight produced, that 
for months I was in a state of the deepest depression, from strong con- 
victious of my guilt. Indeed nothing which I have ever read in the ac- 
counts of others exceeded what I then felt.' — vol. i. pp, 88, 89. 

It was while this struggle was at its highest that he commenced 
the Journal, or record of bis religious feelings, before mentioned, 
of which we shall be obliged to give but too many apecimejis. 
His first difficulty in this new course of feeling was how to ac- 
quaint and reconcile his friends with his conversion. The first 
entry on this point is— 
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' 26th. Went out early — wrote to S. and gut his answer, vcrj' sfieo 
tionate and kind, God bless him!— refused to go to Camden Place, anii 
to Pitt's ; but ail religious, iliouglits go off in London — I hope, bj 
expltuning my situation and feelings, to relieve myself from my etu- 
barraaameDt.' — vol. i. p. 90, 

S., we presume, means his excellent friend and first cousin 
Robert Smith, now Lord Carrington— who was, we believe, the 
person first charged to breik the matter to Mr. Pitt — but he afte^ 
wards wrote directly to Fill himself: — 

' Opening fully the grounds on which he acted, and the heftring.of 
hia new principles upon hia public conduct — " I told him that, thougb 
I should ever fee! a strong afl'ection fur him, and had every reason to 
believe that I should be in general able to support him, yef that I could 
nomord be so mucKaparty nian as I had been before."! On the2ad 
of Di^t'ember " I got," he says, " Pitt's answer — much affected by it— 
to aee him in the morning." ' " It was full of kindness— nothing I 
had told him, he said, could affect our friendship ; that he wished me 
always to act as I thought right, I had said that I thought when ite 
met we had better not discuss the tojHCs of my letter. ' \Vhy not dis- 
cuss them ? ' was his answer ; ' kt mo come to Wimbledon to-morrow 
to talk them over with jou.' He thought that I was out of spirits, and 
"that company and conversation would he the best way of dissipadng 
my impressions," ' Mr. Pitt came the next mormng as he had jnn- 
poaed, and found Mr. Wilherforce not unprepared for the discussion. 
" I had prayed," he says,* " to God, 1 hope with some sincerity, not ta 
lead me into disputing for my own exaltation, bnt for his glory. Cnn- 
versed with Pitt near two hours, nnd opened myself complefely to liiffl, 
I admitted that, as far as 1 couid conform to the world, with a perfect 
regard to my duty to God, myself, and my feliow- creatures, J was bound 
to do it ; that no inward feelings ought to be taken as demonstrations 
of the Spirit being in any man (was not this too general ? ' witnesBeth 
with one Spirit,' &c.) but only the change of disposition and condocl." 
" He tried to reason me out of my convictions, hut soon found himself 
unable to combat Oicir correctness, if Christianity were true. The fset 
is, he was so absorbed in politics, that he had never given himself time 
for due reflection on religion. But amongst otlier things he declared 
to nie, that Bishop Bulhr's work raised in his mind more doubls l/w» 
it had ansivered." ' ^— vol. i. pp. 94, 95, 

Now, even if nil tins were a fair and unquestionable state- 
ment of the facts, we should still protest against this unctuous 
style of talking uncharitably of one's neighbour, and of whetting 
the edge of censure in the oil of piety and friendship * — but we 
have another and more practical objection to the whole passage; 

wluch 

~ ' ■ CunviTsut. Mem.' '-Diarv.' "lb.' "Joiirool.* 

' ^ Conversat. Mem,' 
" Of wliith wi! tpgret to say thnt tliete are too many enamples scattered thtougti 
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wliich is, ihal it Las been manvfaclured into its present shape 
so as to convey very erroneous impressions in point of fact. 
Would not an ordinary reader take the whole of this passage 
together, and would it not appear to him to lie the recent and 
lively recurd of the confidential communications between the two 
friends — written at the moment, and therefore beyond ail pos- 
sibility of mistake or misrccoUection? hut, in fact, of the whole 
passage only a very small part is of this character. This small 
part is introduced between two ' notes dictated tale in life by 
Mr, Wilberforce,' (Pref. viii.) — sa as to give them an air of 
eqnal originality and authenticity with the fragments from tho 
Diary. It is true that, by a careful attention to the fuot-notcs, 
and by reference to the preface, one can detect exactly where 
the one class of document ends and the other begins — but we 
think that is hardly enough; and in such a case, aiFecting a 
friend's character, there should hare been a more marked dis- 
tinction between the autograph of the moment and the dicta- 
lions '^^e in life' — that is, after a lapse oi forty nr fifty years. 
Above twenty years before Mr. Wilber force's death (in 1811) we 
find him complaining that he finds that ' his memory is failing 
liim' — and soon after of 'a treacherous memory' — and again, in 
I8S5, of his ' failing powers of recollection ' on the very subject 
of Mr. Pitt. So that it might be very confidently argued that 
these dictations are of no great authority ; but — ^by good fortune 
• — we have in this very case not inductive hut direct proof how 
cautiously we should confide in the details of such recollections. 

It is slated, as the acme of the charge, or whatever it may be 
called, against Mr. Pitt, that ' he declared to me that Bishop 
Butler's work raided more dotiblx in his mind than it had anstcered.' 
This is a remarkable sentence, impugning, as it at once does, 
the Christianity of Mr. Pitt and the authority of Bishop Butler ; 
and it seems as litlle liable to doubt or mistake as any dictum at- 
tributed to Mr. Wilberforce in the whole book ; but behold — we 
fortunately happen to find in the Diary an entry made at the 
very time of the struggle that he underwent on opening his mind 
on this subject to Mr. Pilt: — 
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' Spent an lour on the picti 
[Hopjiiier] ; poorPill'» a vile jiictui 

wioe, and soured and trritaled by lUmppointnienls : pour fellt 
youlhful Pitt r—y. 75. 

Poor Lord C. [an old and intimate friend] dinging to what may iMiuaB him, 
and itsiro off ths fear of dtfath.'— ii. 84. 

' Alas, alas, how sad to see Qi'xa [ihrce ot four of bis di'arest fcionda, wifli 
whom bo had diiied the day bofore] Ihoughtleas of Iheir immortal Boula 1 '— iL 335i. 

' Poor Camihlg— How grievous tu hear him go uajust 1 ' &i;.— v. 20. 

' Poor Cannii'i;, I knew him well, and he knew that I knuw him 1' &c,— v, 340, 
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* 24tti Nov.— Pitt called and commended Butter's Analogy ! ' — (i. 90.) 
Tbeie twu atatements obviously refer to the same subject, and 
jwobably to tbe same ranv(^Tsatit>n, jct turn out to be in esseoct 
tiw vory contrariei of each other ; and who can doubt which is the 
OOrrflct account? The real state of Mr. Pitt's religious feelings 
At different periods of his life is not our present concern — but ve 
mUlt take the liberty of remarking that Mr. Wilberforce's om 
journal bears, on all its eiirly pages, evidence that a man maybfl 
Vtry religiously disposed, and even diligent in his secret devotion^ 
nrhose manner and conversation eshibit no ostentatious trace of 
it to the eyes of the world ; and sucb, we believe, wa^ the caie 
widi Mr. Pitt. 

Prom this time forwaifU, lilltheendof the fourth volume, the« 
%S* Wge extracts from ibis devotional journal, of which, once for 
fttli wn must say a few genernl words. We have already sUled, 
on the one hand, the k)rohftb1e ailvantage of the example of tuch 
« man as Mr. Wilberforw- in stimulatiiig piety, and, on the other, 
ittA great danpir of an injudicious or indiscriminate use of tint 
•timuluit, which. lik» other stimulants, is sure by its abuse to 
dtifml its iiriK>nftl efTM-ls— as over excitement never fails to pro< 
duiw liuuitwie. ajialhy, or »'melhinff worse. It would be a useful, 
and «m»Ja(«ry. and i ! ■ ■ .; v - nlc to see a ^ent mind in S 
|r«al station humbly i ■ ^I'fore the Giver of all gifts 

uiiil ihi^ l»is|HNit-v i.f I - . 'iv for hisher and brigbtei 

li){tiU lliiiii himitiLi ^isiloni t-^i allord, on the eve of some mo- 
itit'iiUiku uuKvi'ii — HLkv. 11 \s encuura^uig and edifying to see him 
vt>li'i'Vkii>;' t>i the sauif heavenly Guide for the general r^ulation 
ul \u* |)iiviLii- ^iiutui'i: but it is true, we bumblv think, of prirste 
i>,^ »vll>i« .il (.iihltv tvnimuniouwith God. that, 'if 'tbe benefit be 
^ivai,' « lii-ii ikiU n':;al:Uiii, ' so is the danger great if unworthily' 
in- iinaiiLn.>iislvv\i'ii'isoiL uHul, above all. if injucUciouslyor triviallj 
piiiiuidsjaU'ii. \V e iiiiiki.' do criticism— no one can have the right 
vi ukitJkii^{ an> — -.a to [ho topics- however minute, or to othen 
upjiai'cuilv uiiiiinn'i liuil, on which a man mav be prompted to 
t!.\uiiiso his i«i\itlo dovolioiis^ he does that which he finds bert 
iuilctl to his naiitf., most concciivc oi' his faults, most sati^actory 
to his Ici'lnigs— but it is ijuiie another thing when the public 
iWV tailed in (^without tho knowledge of the penitent) to hear 
hik confossioiis, and to shaie or perhaps to deride his devotiiHl. 
Ml*. Wilboi force's pious iinuctitious and e.-iercises on considerable 
^iccasions. — ol |H;rsonid importance to himself, such as the under- 
taking bia Jilavo-'rviiilo labours, his book on Christianity, the 
\ssociation for thciiin)roveiin.'iiluf uiauners — or on others common 
matukiud, like thu loiinlug resoLuiiuiis for a holy and a 
A life — or on tlio locurreuce of sacred or personal anpi- 
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versaries — it might be pi-ojier, because it may be profitable, to 
produce as a wholesome example and incentive : but is it not 
something too lilce taking God's holy name in vain — is it not ' 
giving a liew of religious duties too scrupulous, difficult, and 
even desperate to the well-intentioned, and too likely to be a 
stumbling-block to the less wary, to exhibit such a man as Mr, 
Wilberforce as suffering for forty years under panic terrors and 
hysterical remorse — sometimes for nothing at all — sometimes tat 
fulfilling the most innocent duties of his station — and suffering, 
moreover, to so little pur)x>se or profit, as to be at the end of 
forty years of such severe discipline little more satisfied with hia 
spiritual condition than he was at the outset.' The rationale o( 
tile text, which no doubt would be urged in defence of Mr. Wil- 
berforce's practice, 'Pray ivifkimt ceasing' (1 Thess. v. !?), hai 
been admirably expounded by that Arckbiskop-Tillotson-CkrUtiaM 
Isaac Barrow in his Sermons (vol. i. p. 107), which carry the duty 
oi prayer and thanksgking as far as piety, walking hand in hand 
with reason, can go. We earnestly recommend them to the studj 
of all contemplative Christians. But, again, we say we do not 
presume to criticise the topics or temper of Mr. Wilberforce's 
secret devotions : — they suited, we cx)nclude, his own case : — it it 
of the publir.ation we complain, as exhibiting a precedent discou- 
raging even to the well-disposed, and dangerous to others. For 
instance: — when he travelled in the year 1818 in a post-chaisa 
from Westmoreland to Cambridge, he vsrites — 

' I thank God I am arrived at this place iu safety, making up near 
350 miles which I hove travelled, full 100 of them at night, without a 
single accident. Hmc tjratcful ought I to be for this protecting provi' ' 
dence of a graciotts God.'' — -(v. 6.) 

Our whole existence is God's bounty and protection — it is by fail , 
l^ws that ' we hve, move, and have our being ;' hut to see a specicd 
providence in a gentleman's travelling without accident in his own 
post-chaise, between Carlisle and Cambridge, in the summer of 
1818, seems anything but edifying; our gratitude should be constanii 
fervent, unbounded, ' for our creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life ;' but to look for upedal pToeidences in such 
trivial matters, seems to us to mistake wholly any individual man'* 
share in the general distribution of God's infinite but equal dis- 
pensations. 

Are the following extracts likely to edify the spirit of the seri- 
ous, or to improve the habits of the thoughtless ? 

' June 22, 1786. — Near three hours going to and seeing the Albion 
mills; did not iMnh enough of God.' — ■Vol. i, p. IIT- 

' Dined Lord Chatham's. Haw ill suited is all thia to me ! hov 
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Hturil furouc wlio /iro/l'Wtj himself a stranger and a pilgri7n!'—\u].l 
p. 934. 

* Dec. 12. — To Pitl'm, where a great circle of the House of ConimoPB, 
flblsllyuritaxex, &e. Oh how foolish do they aeem so tonerjlecl heavenlij 
(AMfl»/'— ¥i>l. i, 11. 2?.'). 

'SnlMiy, nyi. Diiicd DuchesB of Gordon's— Children's ball lalSicd 
of— i)Il, what tmiilmss is all this /'—vol. i. p. 300. 

'Nov. 13, niU.—I will labour after more gratitude to God-ai 
««!/*/'— vol, i, ji. 31S. 

' Mtiy 3, nvri. — To Roval Academy dinner — Bnt neur Lord Spenwi, 
WIlHlham, Ac. — Iw irt>rW/y-nuVi(/(?rf— catches and glees — they imjioFtu- 
MtO fur K\)Iq Hriianiiia — 1 dunbt if 1 had iniii:li business at md a 
finut. What n vaiiKcilsliadoTv! Itisnot right for me to abstract mj- 
•dlf wholly iVotii ilic tcwII. \'ct whut a ga; dream tliis was 1 O <;«/,(fo 
Mm Jtif Chriyi', »,iJ(c AVj'mu wmV H-ith /ote t>y' TAce, aiid all other 
iKmfS VfHt fpT^f iHSijiii' — *nl. ii- p. £6. 

All lln>at^ lM<> |vurc ond pix>))cr sentiments for a man to feel.and 
IMVlwiM ht IM^<>. as Ml'. >\ ilWrr<trc« did. At his onn secret con- 
Um)))AliiM)-^-t>til arr lliM- fit lu be puhlislkP4t to the world iu con- 
Wkwn with «iii li uii-inl inridn»ts <>!' onliiur^- life ? 

tVit^ sttWnHtmxl iww cUt h> scmatfutnT a frieml to town, lie 

' AU iM;rftw«t^ga««)tjlirMjaaeattfanTii^ Gnat KDd Henry Thorn- 
tm H t««« 1 M«K* Immm MMt H MR WT df .mchiuciOD to go, p 
♦Am f -.»* J ^ M m ««r«M •— wi. i p 4 

\»»,1 vit w ft^tehc (Olds in ibe next sentence, 

n i,s ( >, t 1 mr^ «ib. nl 1 be left at sises awl 

1 1 w * " •* -1- J»r ! 11 finmr destriplioii of " 

I ^-.t 'Mjiv 1 "^ V J If -ntmn-i m > iMter to his 

(Tk (Ivi ) » '^ V *> ■».■» fill umr sis, acd made ll« 

ti '' V -V ^ «. * *ti. 01 c if» BTin as al midfium- 

Ti> livT. ■•i'. ^ni-r" ic-\cn -wljoi offered in 

t>..»^„ K>vi.N •v.-»tv ja. nani^e •serans on fudi 

fN i^' i.Kv.^ ^ TiHrl.s' . - iviii gi indei- 

,,,^v->.K\ V H! i^c dmuer <ind no- 

tV., , V. -wr. f I, -^-.^ hb r bpaT tin'warniwl Titk 

»■■ K ■B "» ' *! ^ hf"] «f 1 t>^T: afente 

(Vii 1 ^"w^ "e.. "i K t ^ , „ jj,^ jjj^^ intennpteJ 

Ih,!-^ - "^i (»*tnniwT Intalitv : *» in 

>»hli-.i'~iv T- " 1. n Slit i-^nO 10 ^ h»p- 

M»,^tt rt m> ' -" -V n=, - r "sntroi! of resi, in 
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the wotks, and a consideration of the goodness, of God, cannot fail to 
excite in a mind of the smallest sensibility. And surely this sabbath, 
of all others, is that which calls forth these feelings in a supreme degree ; 
a frame of united love and triumph well becomes it, and holy confidence 
and unrestrained affection.' — vol. i. p. 111. 

It seems to us remarkable how much more sober and rational 
are, in these earlier times, his communications with his mother 
and sister* than those with other people, or even his own private 
memoranda. His mind seems to have felt a kind of involuntary 
respect when in presence of their affectionate good sense. It 
seems to us highly probable that, if Wilberforce had been 
blessed with more of the domestic company and contirol of these 
excellent women, at his outset in life; it might have had a most 
beneficial effect on his character ; there is no guide so gentle, yet 
so sure, particularly for such a temper as his, as a sensible mother 
— no friendship so cordial and corrective as that of an accomplished 
sister. Something of the same good effect might perhaps have 
been produced by an earlier marriage ; but Wilberforce was near 
forty — with all his opinions and habits formed — before he came 
under the domestic operation of female influence. 

From this digression we beg to recal our reader's attention to 
the foregoing beautiful description of a wcU-spcnt Sunday, for the 
purpose of observing thcat there is no subject on which Mr. Wil- 
berforce touches with more rational and convincing piety than the 
observance of the sabbath. He professes not to take what is 
strictly called a sabbatical view of the institution, but rather to 
regard its moral and practical benefits in providing, at such a fit 
interval, a day of repose to the bodies and the minds of creatures 
too feeble to sustain a constant tension of thought or labour. 

* Oh blessed be God who hath appointed the sabbath, and interposes 
these seasons of serious recollection. May they be effectual to their 
purpose ; may my errors be corrected, my desires sanctified, and my 
whole soul quickened and animated in the Christian course !' — vol. i. 
pp. 203, 204. 

And in a letter to Mr. Stephen, he applies the same just principles 
to two cases, where great and powerful minds had broken down 
under incessant occupation. 

* Poor Londonderry was certainly deranged — the effect probably of 
continued wear and tear of mind. But the strong impression of my mind 
is, that it is the effect of. the non-observance of the Sunday, both as 
abstracting from politics, from the constant recurrence of the same re- 

* Miss Wilberforce, though she afterwards became, as wo are informed, an i^/ra- 
meihodul, was a girl of spirit and talent: a pleasantry of hers is worth recording. 
At the great Yorkshire election she appeared on some occasion before the mob---- 
who, in addition to their usual hurra of * Wilberforce for ever !' now vociferated 
* Afw* Wilberforce (or ever !'— * No,* sai<l she, stepping quickly forward, * not for 
ci'cr/* 

Sections, 
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fleclionB, and as correcting tlie fiilse views of worldly things, and briu^ii^ 
them down to their true diminutivenesa. 

' It is very curious to hear the iiewepapers speaking of ineeseant 
application Co buaineaH, forgetting that, by the weekly admission of a day 
of rett, which our Maker has graciously enjoined, our faculties would 
he preserved from the effects of this constant strain. 1 am strongly 
impresaed by the recollection of your endeavour to prevail on the lawjere 
to give up Siuiday consultations, in which poor Romilly would not concur. 
If he had suffered his mind to enjoy such occaaional remissions, it is 
highly probable the strings would never have snapped as they did, froni 
over- tension.' — vol. v. pp. 134, 135. 

We believp that jMr. Wilberforce knew nothing of Lord Lon- 
donderry's hnhitual employment of bis Sundays— and we can 
venture tu assert that the derangement of that noble mind was not 
I produced by any such cause as Wilberforce, in bis habit of applj- 
in(f his own iheHry to all cases, tad imi^rined ; but, although tie 
ubaervation may not have been' applicable in this individoat m- 
sUnce, it is one of general truth and \-ast . importance, and should 
nover bo lost sight of — not merely by individual labourers in the 
worki <if tifiv but by statesmen and legislators, tvhoee examples 
and whose laws must affect the great body of society. The dot 
observance of the Sabbath as an inten-al of rest (o the weary— of 
muital recreation to the exhausle<I, and of domestic happiness and 
ploua pralitude to alt — is one of ihe most important combination 
of rfligiiHis duty and civil policv. 

But we must return to the period where we left Mr. Wilber- 
fiH'ce a prev to the stru™|es between ' worldlv pride' and his new- 
born velijiiims c\)nYictions — in short, in a state of great mental dis- 
tress, in which he formetl the eslraordiuary resolution of opening a 
secret <x>in»iunication with the Reverend John Newton, the friend 
(>f Cow|)er. anil a kiiul of cmifessor among-st those who thought them- 
selves in a (leculiar dejrrce spiritualised Christians,* This he did 
by a letter, anxiously stipulaiinp; lor secrecy and incognito^ which 
he • deliM-red to old Newton himself at his church, on Sunday,' 
ihp-Uh IVtvuiber. 17!:''>. and on the Wedni'sday following, the day 
aj>lH<iuteil for tho interview. ■ he walketf once or twice round the 
he ci>iiKl persuade himsell" to call on old Newton.' 
,-iinui>t. as we have stud, presmue to judge of other men's 
hvarts wul consiiem es. but it seems to us. humanly speaking, 
that the j>anic terrors uutler which Mr. Wilberforce describes 
^uiketf as labouring at this periotl. indicate an irregularity of 
UiiiKl, ralhet than that stiber spirit t'f self-etami nation and religious 
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inquiry which makes, we believe, sounder Christians and more 
userul citizens than the kndul|];ence uf such extatic feelings. Nor 
can we think that either his choice of a confessor, or the style in 
which that interview was suught, was such ai a rational piety need 
have adopted. — Why had he not recourse, as his trouble increased, to 
the friendly sympathy and vigorous intellect of Milner? There arc 
some who will answer — as he himself would, probably, have done 
— that it was the band of God which led him into those ways. 
Certainly, in one sense, the hand of God leads all bis creatures 
in all their ways, but He has given us also a rule and guide by 
which we may walk warily and safely on our own responsibility, 
and not by impulses or the presumption of vicarious assistance. ' 
That guide is our Reason, not as contradistinguished from 
Cbristisn faith, but auxiliary to njid confirmatory of it. Our 
reason is given us, as our corporeal faculties are, for the perform- 
ance of our functions and duties here below — the chief of which 
is our preparation for an after life ; but that great object, like all 
the rest, ought to be pursued, and can most surely be attained, 
within the limit of exertions strictly rational. We cannot un- 
derstand why a deviation from the ordinary rules of human reason 
should be differently viewed from any disproportion in the /lutnon 
form. They seem to us equally imperfections, which God, for 
inscrutable reasons, permits in some of his works, hut which are 
not for that cause to be admired. We have not, it is true, for the 
mind, as we have for the body, anything approaching to a visible 
standard of perfection ; but we know that the extreme deviations 
are wider — that madmen are more frequent than monsters — and 
this very want of a precise and tangible standard should make uq 
die more watchful to check irregularities and to discourage morbid 
^citements, even wbeu tbey take what may at first sight appeap 
U innocent or an amiable direction : for error is error, and iU 
ultimate consequences, generally mischief and often misfortune. 

We soon find Mr. Wilberforce not altogether saiisfied witb 
even the direction of ' old Newton ;' — ' went to hear Romaine'— r | 
' went to hear Forster ;' — and Mr. Thornton, to whom Newton,' 
with Wilberforce 'a permiBsion. had opened his case, soon say^ 
reason to warn liim very judiciously 'of the danger of runninjt j 
from church to church to hear ; more profit is obtained from on* I 
pT two ministers.' — (i- 104.) One of his entries at this period H j 
of a candour quite comic. ' [Went to hear] Mr. Forster— felt I 
much devotion, and wondered at a man who fell asleep during thf I 
ptalms — during the sermon fell asleep myself . J 

' He now took lodgings in the Adclplii, that he might be within reac&, I 
of putoral instructiun : he withdrew his name fcom all the clubs ot ] 
which he was a member, and ke began to seek the fricndikip of ti 
vAoffio-ed eod.'— vul. i. p. 103. 
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■ The edilor*, wilh tlwir Dsoa] reserre on all such points, do not 
tM US whrthe AddpLi wis more irithiii reach of pastoral instruc- 
tion tban Conduit Stn^e I or Downing Street ; but we must, on ik 
iMt paragraph of this c^imct, complain that the editors should take 
vptm thenuetres to make tLe insinnalion mlb which it is pre^ant 
against jil! ihe old friends of Mr. Wilberforce, as if they did not 
f^nr Gful. Il they had said ' feared or served God accardiwj lii 
Mr. iJ'itba/'/Xf'M tUmdard,' — which probably is all they meant, 
— there would have been nothing lo complain of, but the kind 
of analbema implied in this contrast between Mr. Wilberforce'a 
old and new friends must be painful to ibe few but amiable and 
venerable sunivors of the former class. 

He now expected ' w hear himself universally pvea out as a 
Methodist ;' ond, no longer looking on an association with tbein 
M likely to ro^e bim ' bitted or despised,' he adds, ' may Goil 
grant it may be said with truth ;' but we mir^ht afterwards, in 
Store than one place we think (certainly in p. 500, <^c., of the 
Ulird volume), point out an unequivocal denial of his belongii:^ to 
that clnsg of religionists. 

Hi» motliei became a^in alarmed on this score, and Wilber- 
forct! tncplains bis real sentiments to her in a long letter, of which. 
if it stoixl alooe, we tnight be disposed to say, with the editors, 
* that it was rot the heated tone of enthusiasm, but the sober 
reality of a reasonable faith' (i. 107) ; hut we must say that this 
letter appears to us to be in a very different torte from bis contem- 
poraneous journal : — let us give a short specimen. , 

To his mother he says that those who really make the Scrip- 
tures a rule of life, must expect to be charged with singularity — 

' I3iit in what will this singularity consist? Not merely in indifferent 
tliiiij^H; no, in these our Saviour always conformed, and took occaeion 
to cliKck uu Minccesnary strictness into which he saio men were led by 

ovaslfiunirtfi a good prindple It is evident we are to consider 

our jieculiur situations, and in these to do all the good we can. Some 
mull arc thrown into public, some have their lot in jirivate hfe. These 
dillcrt lit statics have their curresponiting duties.' — vol. i. pji. 105, 106. 

'J'his is soljcr and rational ; can the same be said for the fol- 
lowing reflections, which we find a few pages after, on his having 
givcu a breakfast — iho most innocent, we should have thought, of 
all entertainments — to a party of friends at Wimbledon ? 

'" III how and a fitnte," he says, " is my soul to-day '. Yesterday, 
when 1 had conijiauy at Wimbl»idon, I gave the reins to (nijself); 
Bometimes fnrsetting, at others acting in defiance of, God. If Christ's 
promise, that be will hcnv those who call upon him, were leiss direct and 

leral, I durst not jdcnd for mercy, but sliould fall into despair; and, 
«h«t I perceive of the actiud workings of my sou!, the next step^ 

an abandoning of myself to all impiety. But Christ has gra 

ciousl)^* 
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ciously promised that he will he made unto ub not redemplioii ouly hut 
sanctiiication. O ! give me a new heart, and put & right spirit within 
me, that I may keep thy statutes nnd do them. This week has heea 
sadly spent; I will kuep a more strict wulch over myself by God'« 
grace." ' — vol, i. pp. 115, 116. 

And subsequently — 

*"4lh. King's birth-day, Went to St. James's. I felt howindia- 
penaahle it is fur me to take my line and keep it. What linest Ihou here, 
Elijah? — Dined Pitt's afterwards ; great paity — saU wasta of lima." ' — 
vol. i. p. 224. 

And again — 

' " 23rd, Slave business put off til! next year. Diued Lord Chat- 
ham's—Duchess of Gordon, Lady Charlotte, Duke of Rutland, Graham, 
Pitt, Dundas, &c. How ill suited is alt this to mc ! how unnalurat for 
one who professes himself a stranger and a pilgTim !" ' — vol. i, p. 224. 

Surely the ' unnecessary and overstrained strictness ' — the too 
scrupulous spirit of these entries !s wholly at variance with that 
(if the solemn and rational explanation with whieh he had soothed 
the anxiety of his mother. 

In the year lyH? he beg:an to give public activity to his 
secret convictions. ' God,' he says, ■ basset before me as my 
object the reformation of manners.' He obtained through Mr. 
Pitt the issuing of a royal proclamation for the discourage- 
ment of vice, and be set about forming an Association for the 
same object, of which the Duke of Manchester consented to b^ 
president, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, "Dr. Moore, wai 
one of the earliest and warmest members. The bishops — in 
consequence, it was said, of a direct intimation from the king; 
no doubt advised by Mr. Pitt and probably suggested by Wil- 
berforce — had gone down to their dioceses to assist in enforcing 
the royal proclamation. Wilberforce wished to include the names 
of as many as possible nf the bishops in his Association, and im- 
mediately — with his usual propensity to locomotion — took the 
resolution of visiting in succession Worcester, Hereford, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, Y<irk, Lichfield, and Chester. The Society for the 
Reformation of Manners was soon, we are told, 'in active and 
useful operation; but needed no l*)nger his personal superin- 
tendence ;' and we soon find him on the road again. After a short 
tour in Devonshire he fixed himself at Bath, where he became 
icquainted with the excellent Hannah More, who writes, ' 1 have I 
chiefly passed my time with Mr. Wilberforce's family. That ' 
joung^ gentleman's character is one of the most extraordinary I i 
ever knew for talents, virtues, and piety. It is difficult not to 
grow wiser and better every time one converses with him.' 

It was in this year also that Mr. Wilberforce undertook the. 
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otii c u b h s labours in wbicb be is the most estcnsirelif 
and n nen j known — tbal of the African Negroes. It would 
be. n w a a an idle waste of time to dwell on the righteousneis 
i)f th an endeai'our to enhance the zeal, the patience, the 

talents h age, with which Mr. Wilherforce, after many 

tedious years, and many dispirilmg delays, and in spite of many 
formidable difficulties, succeeded in wiping away from t!ie 
flcuteheon of England the blot of that abomination. But. speak- 
ing now historically, we cannot but think that much of the delay, 
unci something of the imperfect success which have, even to the 
hour in which we write.* hung about this great principle, might 
hnvo been 90i)ner ob\'ialed if Mr. Wilherforce to bis virtues nml 
his (•lu<|ueiice had added clearer and longer views of tbe coose- 
rjnpiircs of his measures, with a greater firmness and a more ron- 
rmtnttfil industry in pursuing them. We say this not to detract 
from the merit of this escelleni and venerable man, but because 
•uch a work as we are now reviewing is designed, and ought, we 
iKluiil, to be read, as an example — be it for n-amingor encounge* 
nicnt — li> ihosc wIhi in future days may be called by their poB* 
tion or their principles to the dischai^ of analc^ous duties. 

There leema to have arisen a kind of contention between Mr. 
Clarkwut, Mr. KunsKV, Mr. WUberforce;. and others, as to ttn 
morii (if originnling this sreat design ; and of Mr. Clariison'i 
■ Ili^lovv I'f ilu' AK'liii.iii' (be cilitnrs feci it necessary to 
* dii'liiiv K! imif, Muil with a vm paintiil distinclness, that it conveyi 
Hn eiitiivly orrv'iKviis iilea i>["ilie .\bolirion stnipiile, \\'ichout imputing 
lo Mr. l"hirlsou luiv iiUfmioual unfairness, ii may safely be affinned 
llml liis f\«s>;iTHHil ostiiuiiti' of his own services has led lum unawares 
inlii iiiiuiI'cvWjs miss uteiutuis.'— vol. i. p. 141. 

\\V ctiU'V ui'i iutii sui'ii dciaiis.T To whomsoever in this great 
wovk uwi hi- iUliiS'iiliil [he prU'rili/. the siyxTiWi/j/ belongs incon- 
li'slfd>I\ ill Ml, X^'iiUnK'ivf- To that caus*- be now dedicated his 

• I'he i«'.-i't -iTfi-h.-s .>f U'cA Htouiihaui aad Sir Robert I ofrlis assert and sefHi 
ti' |ut>v<t IhM, uulB tikiUudiu^ »Il th« «xvittvc$ ui'i .lA Ihe lacntires of ihis countijr, 
ihe mail wl' huuiau luiwry i-tjie-i tv >fe* sLiig-OiJe 13 increased instead of beinj; 

i \\t timl "VI nii'iitiv-ii iitidsi ill (tw« vUiais fur tbit of Anton)- BcneietwluJ 
■ntiu l\> luito b«TU iviitly ibe Ttcs.' abo L-iiJicd pubbi: atlenui^a to tha vrouga of Ike 
iii.'j;i>i-.i. ll« "«■• * i'tru.jK t'ii'toti^n. Uitu u Irlj, eiimated ia luiglaud, and 
*U'ii< iTH ssttW tri fhiLtUi-^^ihtj, ■hen; be beoioh; iQujttfr. *nd grtw celebiEled 
ftw hia j'hibuthn'i'Y. Ue iiiJiiJied, *J enrij is ir<i-2, - Smw Hitten'ral Ac- 
■.■vufil uy'tiVw*-; ux SawiiaH. A'>vu>k,ij, jhuMc o'flwnu Uu^mtim tf Ut luh^iUiaili. 
Mi'AiM ^1tl^ltu^, OKU is« Kii^ ii-ii fVu^t^.^-;^ Ajcif Trad^.' Aiecond edition of 
(l.ii »i.'U W11 i-.(!.n>a in Vr^-U-.! lu :•->, j;iJ i tfiiid ind E:tirrh— the latter in 
il>l^. tU itlaj fuHuhi^a, lu t^>7, ■ .( <.\m,-m w li-tat Br^in wkI Aff Oa/Bmri. 
V) u ^Awt ttufHtKHiiit-M </' It I '^ii'iunii'm > S'ttia n/ lot timl<md .Vryron in llii 
fc'ifuA IKnuHUNt.' th-.i jiooJ '11,11 liitd i.'^u; ;">i *i..li ii.ctl a n;put»liuu lift 
Vtklt^J, tbjt it k» ,,iid lb.*: J 1 ,Viwiii;j;i jiliu-,'.-. jij scKULf hiifunetai ws* 
Wii * \ hMl Mthfi W tkiiU4vl >u Ilu ibiuutt '6ua. ITw^^tsa in hit ghny-' 

daj» 
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days anil his nights ; and even to his closing hours the history of his 
life is, with very short exceptions, a history of the Abolition struggle 
■ — a very rambling and confused one certainly, because it is — like all 
the rest of these volumes — composed of the desultory memoranda 
we have already so often described ; but those to whom the 
details of the subject may be interesting will find scattered aJong I 
these pages all the proceedings of the anti-slavery cabinet, of I 
which the leading members were, nt first, Mr. WiUierforcej Mr. I 
Eliot {brother-in-law of Mr. Pitt), Sir Charles Middleton, Mr. I 
Clarkson, Mr. Henry Thornton, Mr. Babington, Mr. Stephens, i 
Mr. William Smith, and Mr. Macaulay ; to whom at a subse- I 
quent period were added Mr. Brougham and Sir James Mackin» J 
tosh. These were, it seems, the chief councillors; but therg A 
were many auxiliary and able, though necessarily subordinatej I 
fellow- labourers — some of them were almost domesticated i^ I 
Wilberforce's house — and Mr. Pitt, witnessing the assiduous toil I 
to which they were kept m collecting and arranging Mr. Wilber* I 
force's faTTagiiums materials. cEilled them with happy pleasantry I 
his ' white negroes'— n name which Wilberforce good- humour edlj I 
adopted, and by which they are constantly mentioned in his diary, ] 

But liis main encouragement and support was, and continued I 
for many years to he, Mr. Pitt himself : — I 

' " When I had acquired," he says, " bo much information, I Iicgan ! 
to talk the matter over with Pitt and Grenville. Pitt recommended me 
to undertake its conduct, as a subject suited to my character and talents,' ! 
At length, I well remember, after a couversation in the open air at the ] 
root of an old tree at Pitt's, at Holwood, just above the ateep descent into ] 
the vale of Keston, I resolved to give notice on a fit occasion in the ] 
House of Commons of mv intention to bring the subject forward," '— * I 
vol. i. pp. 150,151. 

He did so ; hut over-exertion in preparing his mind for thd 
arduous conflict, acting on a feeble frame, brought on a serious in- 
disposition, which rendered him incapable of appearing in the I 
House of Commons, and forced him to seek ijuiet and the chance , 
even of life by returning to Bath — whence he writes to one of hii 
fellow-labourers : — ; 

' To you in strict confidence I will intrust, that Pitt, with a warmtil 
of principle and friendship that have made me love him better than X I 
ever did before, has taken on himself the management of the husineas, ] 
and promises to do all for me if I desire it, that, if I were an efficient 1 
man, it would be proper for me to do myself. This is all I can now 
Bay.' — vol. i. p. no. ' 

How nobly Mr. Pitt kept this pronilscj the readers of out 
leply to Lord John Russell's Stroud calumnies against Mr, Pitlj ' 
and his friends on the subject of the Slave-Trade, will we hope, 
recollect, — especially as the editors, in their exclusive attoutioa to j 
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Mv. VVilberforcp, give an imperfect nrcftunt of tlie very remark- 
able and honourable esertions by which Mr. Pilt compensated 
for the absence of his friend. 

* Tlic ivholc course of this contest Mr. Wilherrorce watched patienlW 
at B diataiicc. Bejond oil calcvilatiou he was visibly gaining ' strength 
at Bath. His leturning health was in great measure the effect of i 
proper use of opiiun, a remedy to which even Dr. Pitcaime's judgmmt 
could scarcely make him have recuurae; yet it waa to this mediciDebC 
now owed his life, as well as the comparative vigour of his later yeais. 
- So sparing was he always in ita use, that as a stimulant he never knew 
its power, and as a remedy for his specific weakness he had not to in- 
crease its quantity during ihe last twenty years he lived. " If I take," 
he would often say, " hut a single gloBS of wiuc, I can feel its effecls, 
but I never know when I have taken my dose of opium by my feelingi." 
Its intermission was too soon perceived by the recurreHce of disonier.' 
vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 

But though he was so far restored as to be able to set out from 
Bath on the 5th May, and to cross the ctjuntry to Cambridge. 
and thence to Weslmorelaiid, which he reached in June, he 
must still have been incapable of any mental eserlioiii as he did 
not venture to return lo assist Pitt and Sir William Dolbeii in^ 
their struggles to pass the bUl for regulating the transport of 
davesj^which lasted from the beginning of May till the 7th July, 
wBen the session, which had been protracted for that single pur- 
pose, was terminated bv the v<iyal assent to that first legisktive 
act of hiiiiiaratj in behalf of tlic Africins. 

He had gone to Westmoreland chiefly in the hope that Mr- 
Pitt would join him there for a short relaxation in that beautiful 
country after the toil of so long a session-— but he was notable lo 
escape from business and London. Rayrig^ received, however^ 
several other visitors, who seem to have given more pain t^ 
pleasure to their, we think, too scrupulous host : — 

* " The life 1 om now leading," he enters in his private journal at, 

the end of July, " is unfavourable in all respects, both to mind «pa 

body, as little suitable to me considered as an invalid, under all the 

peculiar circumstances of my situation, as it is becoming my character 

and profession as a Clirislian. Yet, as thus to acquiesce would be lo 

consign myself to irreversible misery, I must still strive to loose myself 

from this bondage of sin and Satan, calling on the name of the Lord, 'vAio 

alone can make my endeavours effectual. I am this week entering on » 

scene of great temptation, — a perpetual round of dissipation, and my 

house overflowing with guests ; it is the more necessary for me to live 

by the faith of the Sou of God. Do Thou then, Thou blessed Saviour 

and Friend of sinners, hear and have mercy on me. Let Thy stren^h 

"lagnified in my weakness. But whatever he the issue of 'this rc- 

' at Rayrigg, may it be a useful lesson to teach me lo form wy 

reafter with dealer caution and circumspeclion, and not t6 ruti 

mywlf 
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myself into temptationB, from the evil of wliich he who voluntarily ex-* j 
poeea himself to them cannot reftsonftbly expect to be doli»ered." ' — ■ ] 
vol. i. pp. 180-2. - j 

If we were impressed with anytbiiig like the feelings here ex- | 
- pressed about RajTigg, it would be painful to recollect that his 
whole life was a tissue of the same indiscretion : no man, that- 
we know of, ever changed his residence so often, and all his re-,' ' 
sidences were so conveniently situated for the reception of hisi , 
friends, that we believe there is hardly a year of hi* life in which 
we could not produce compunctious complaints of the idleness, 
the interruptions,thc dissipations, the temptations and — if wewerei . 
to give implicit belief to his own dreams — the deadly sin to which 
he was exposed by a constant yet varied succession of interested,' 
or friendly, or admiring visitors. We, however, have higher — ■ ] 
and, we humbly trust, juster — views of the Deity, than to have, 
any fears for poor Mr. Wilberforce on the score of !iis simple yet 
cheerful hospitalities at Palace-yard, Kensington- Gore, Broom- 
field, Mardon, Highwood, or even Wimbledon and Rayrigg! The 
fact is, he could not have existed without sucb diversions — change 
of scene and a succession of society seem to have been as indis- 
pensable to him, as his daily dose of opium. He used to be' ' 
jocularly called a saint, and we believe would have suffered any 
martyrdom for his opinions, except the fixed and solitary penance 
of St. Simon the Stylite. . i 

From Westmoreland he went into Yorkshire, and from York- 
shire he returned to Bath early in October ; but had so mis- 
managed his movements that he was within three weeks obliged., j 
again to leave Bath for Yorkshire, to attend a jubilee held every; 
5th of November, which any man but Wilberforce must havei ' 
foreseen. When that single day's duty was over, he again on- 
the 6th set out for Bath, where he had scarcely arrived when the. 
meeting of parUament, on account of the king's illness, summoned] 
him to London. His health was now sufficiently re-established to 
enable him to serve on the committee for examining the phy- 
^t'ians, and to render Mr. Pitt the hearty assistance wliich the. 
trjing situation of affairs so much required. While this great 
affair was pending, his aunt died. ; 

' Friday, Dec. 26th — Called at Black heath, and saw my aunt for the 
Iwt time — she sensible — too weak to talk, but expressed her inward, 
eatisfaction and composure. Oh may God enable mc to have as firm^ 
grounds of confidence in those awful moments! Came on to town,] ^ 
and dined at Pill's. •< 

' Saturday, 27th. — My aunt died at ten o'clock.' — vol. i. p. 193. "" J 

' Jan. 2nd. — My aunt's ilmeial. Intensely cold. Stai/ed in the car' ] 

riaije on account of the frost and siuno whilst the service was per- I 

fanned. Dined at Lord Cluxtham's.' — vol, i, p. 199. * J 

^p^OL. LXii. NO. cxxiii. s Ooe-l 
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ilii! sobriety and otuacUenesa uith wliiib 

^»;*M*i> ■■■ bmI k) dear a friend — almost a second moihM 

^^■■Aafc ■wA the prulisity and terveacy of his mcditcaioni 

^^iMHPVBaaa* less impressive occasions. 

i^Mtrik^HMnnui^ the interesting Biruggle of the Reg'enry 

^PMi^ BHipre than usiud ; in one debate he answered 

towiBMlVtku tbe king's recovery (on which, strange l<) 

.^•ifekMb • r^naik) terminated this crisis, and restoted 

■■•»■» IW VMkndRt pursuit of his slave-trade studies, 

^ 4i» «■» k» ■■« ^ur the only time that we remember] 

;.Miiav^nHiders will probahly feel some curiosity 

m hstw ui wD ibci o remarkable men ; — for, nul- 

d disclaimers of Metbodisn, 

Ji o Lesley's sentiments must have 

r W ht« own ; — out the note of this inteniew 

]Mk UM?<->i OkUai m Jo I Wesley— a line old fellow.'— 

lM*(«HMHbwtD h*v« sr ohn Wesley, for the first and 

j^ t» >k» saaw wear-, an s venerable aspect, his benf- 

i^MMMlk aoA iIm nikL ii sity of his piety, left on our 

.. KiuMku v«r» inadeiiiu sly reodered by Wilboribrce'i 

> <*ith his dilisence in preparing; himieir 

, ■ uiii It last fn the 12lh May — balf 

^,,..s i^" .K- 'itvoed ;» qoesboa which is not yet cltmed. 

^^ 1 ..j^ I ^v'. •* "^"^suiumMB, in which the opnion and objects of 

"T^. ,,>v.,tUK-<j>>*» <*«t>t ^'t^.vnled ijD ifarjooraals <rf the House: sn 

,^^^ii..i.t.i«-'" ■* '*tttK'*st» trosueJ. b«l noihing else was done in 

Itad- *»■****'**■ ^*' ^ *'''7 ill-repofied speech on opemng hii 

^_,..mWi»^ f*^ **** *dducw two passages wUch they say ' retain 

hkwv'* '** ''*^"^ »f>j{iiwl beaaty." but in whic^ we mnst confess tbsl 

' , ,K',»*-»\»» ;>ldc tXMUty and less meaninf. Speeches were in 

itw.--^' ''•^>* '^ ''* "f*''**^- **»<' pnrticnlarly speeches of the iniH 

.j^l .liwwi*'^" i*(wi»tHer of those of Mr.' Wilberfwce, that it » 

Iwk'^'* "' "■'*' ^*" ^"M*' "«t the evidence of Pitt, Fox, Erskine, and 

\j^.,,' lU, s'\ liuikk'. *»ho extolled the ' masterly, impresnve, txA 

,-U'a>'*'"* '"'*'"**''^ '"'' (xrhaps lo be surpassed m the remains of 

I'in ^«M» vlv^juvwss' »« which the subject had been propounded; 

, ^kiti)>liiiiimk NvhH'l) tho tnlitors modestly hesitate to accept in iU 

).,ll Uy\v'. **''t whw'h HO doubt was somewhat exaggerated bj 

I\mn Iv^^ ^W^l^«'>^.^ ti» tUo <awsp which be had himself attempted W 

' Uk|V*VvAW\»)> U'Hot fi>un Di-. Burgh, an old friend of Wl 

iMiMmm a iHWSit;^- which we cannot allow to paw wUbM> 

* I TtxsmaiBix 
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^Dif I remember that one dny at TeBton you expressed n visli tliit you I 
Had engaged tlie pena of RoberUon, Smith, and some Euch establiBued j 
writeTs, on j'our side. The opportunity at that time appeared to have 
lapsed, but Burel; now it has recuired; the favourable diapoiitionB of ^ 
8uch men are not a matter of indifference. If Gibbon were wanted, a I 
fee would be a sufficient motive. I know not whether he can argm ' 
but if supplied with the argument he certainly can put it in a manner 
with which some people are pleased, A man to whom the public havfe 
evet liatened is of weight,' — vol. i. p. 223. 

What can this mean? Of all the eminent writers of the daV. 
Gibbon was by station and affluence (to say nothing; of his intel- 
lectual dignity) the most inaccessible to the motive of a fee. Tb4 
editors should surely have attempted some explanation of thi* 
strange proposal, which seems lo ub quite as absurd as the storj 
told by Mrs. Tlirale of the young tloclthead, who, having been 
counselled by Dr. Johnson lo look about for a respectable tutor, 
modestly fixed on Mr. Buike. 

The French revolution now broke out. Previous to that event, , 
however, a, ' Society for the abolition of the slave-trade ' had, in imi- 
tation of those of London and New York, been established at Paris, i 
chiefly by Brissot* (who had lr;ive!led in America, in 1 788), undef I 
the title o£ ' Les Amis des Noirs.' To this club belonged, besidei I 
its guilty and unfortunate president and founder, his friend Cla- I 
viere, and ono whom the editors choose to call ' Villeneuve' —nolo- , 
rious to the rest of the world as the regicide, Petion-j Lafayettcu 

• ' flfeffl.,.Vj jur /« ffair,. U a fa Socilli rfn Ami, da KiAri, 9 Fix., \7&4. I 
ParJ.F. liriiial de fyttrvii/e,' — It curioustTact, irhieh shawl how 1 ittlo impniletnea^ 
wi rather liow ilucicled a retiDgradnlion, has beta mada liuce tliat peiiuil io thl 

ilavety question in America. | 

t We ean har.Uy Buppoaa it wn» hy daign that Petion's infamous nome Ifas Bit|l' . 
pteneil, but Iheie is a somewhat simiUr ovanoo mndn -subsequeatif as to uiothet 

Ttgiade. Mr. VVilbeifuiw staten (iv. 213) tiiat ha liud hail a liitter from M, d« j 
Ciiateaubriiinil, complaining lliat the loailer of the abolition causa iu Prance was ■ 

regicide. To which Wilberroieu adils, ' What don hf siran f I andinlaod Gregoi/t ' 

liadiippotedlielrms'lilrai/iinlitCa'icnitiaa.' This was a miftaka on hisputwUdl j 

theediCuti Bitempf to comet iu the fuUawinj(notB,whic]iiBin suUttmcB rquallyercc^ ' 

n«ous :— ' The Ab'.e Gregvire, being at l/ii lime on a miiiim in Saiag, gave no mie, and | 
Ik' pari tpAi^A he mat itiepoied la laie is doaht/ul.' Nmr, it is IrUe that tM 
tMtvaikl Abbi »bs absent, uoil need not have voted, but he volunleeced, with bit 
colleagues, Simon, Jagnt, and Hfcault lie Sechelles,the following letter, wbich wa^ 
read iu the Couventioti on the 19th Januaij, two days before the king's mui'der : — 

'OiaMrrttlithJm., \79i.—H't Itambpthe fopert lliattke Conrmlioait lo^arrali i 

hfrnmamice jud^nuiU ea Louit Captl. Nut Uitu aUr la laha a pari in gaitr JtJUtrat- | 

Ihnt, bill having inforoKd oufuhit bg a cartfal perusal of the priitted daentntntt,aiid J 

Uf the knovledgeaihick each of us toif /an;? f I'fli^r ac^iVn^ uf the uuintecriipted trcasoU 1 

Of that perjured king, re tkbik it it a duly dh tvtry depulg to declare hit npimA 1 

pvb/icly, crnd that U Kould he bate and cawardly in us lo laie adtatlage of aar ahsentt I 

(t mn/ie /com Ihal obligation ; vie Ihn-efirs declare that our role {ram) I'j fur con* ] 

itmrnng Louis Cap«t &y Ihe CoHunifion. and without appeal lo the people.' {Sigmi^ I 

' Jagel — Hfraull — Gregoh'e — Siaan,' Qregoite and hia iriands jirptandsd, after tha 1 

^^^^ S 2 testotatioft J 



Burse, M^rabeai^, La Jlocliefouca,u),(, TjiUfi>Tawl> and aU tlje 
ifJoi of the day, belongeil to this assoQiaUon, which soun tiu^ 
its more active leaders a dark democratical colour, Xuis, 
iver, did not dcLcr Mr. Wilberf 00*06 from endeavonrtng taeiur 
tfiinSuencG in overthrowinj;, in the general earthquake, the 
h, and wilh it, as he hoped, the English slave-trade ; and. 
fiif usu(d lopcunotive activity and singleness of view, be wnj on 
point of setting out for Paris in. the beginning of Jul^, 17S(J. 
n this he was luckily dissuaded by the calmer , fore^lit of 
Pitt and Mr. Addington, which was , in a few daj'3 ji«ti^eJ 
: explosion of the 14th July. ,,,,, 

I;, though ^Ir. WllbeTforce was thus preventefl goiog in 
1,.. he would still pursue the object ; and Mr- Clarkspp lyoi 
^t^ed, tu,, the hiipes of obtaining a sudden tlecrpc, I^o^ 
'cipating the blacks, in those drunken days , when tl)p,jpi|pt 
}t institulions were overthrov , and tlie most conjipIipaWd 
-sts decided, and the most iiK culable pledges adoptf^ bj 
idinner acclamation. ,It was, v^e think, exceedingly, shoit- 
fii and indiecreot in Mr. Wilherforce to think of counectiqg 
roceediiigs wilh thobe of Brissot, Petion, and Co. ; and h is 
Biprobablc that Clarkson's mission may have had the eflectof 
anting the accomplishment of its object^ for, nrlute every otbet 
ular desife was carried with deliriona unanimi^, negpro etnan- 
eipa^on was alone stifled, and that mainly through tlie appreKen- 
sibn that it was an interested design on the part of England for 
her own colonial aggrandisement, 'i'his first false step, and'tbc 
hjOrpors with which the principles and practices of Les Amis aa 
./^pm soon desolated the FrqncU colonies, and especially St. Do- 
n^u^go, cooled the ardour of many of the most influential of the 
English abolitionists, and, we bdieve, of Mr. Pitt himself, aiii 
Iwew the cause not only back^ but into an essentially different and 
piore difiRcult chmrael. Mr. Wilberforce's enthusiastic benevo- 
lence tKd not see' th^, or saw^it obscurely, and he 'condnued-ili^' 
iiHc^fi«Bed p^^nd diKgeitce to oampensBte for the |)<^tictdi4istu^ 
4iltttt»gi^Tif!'hr(a Ib'fehcotihter. We shall not f<rfl6v^ tb^ irtotitniJ 
j^ble'Oeiatrs of: this diligence' whlcji absorbed Uv- Wilb^t^e( 
best hoiif's and pvgrlajs his hiogpaphers' pages. We s&all conti^ 
ourselves witli a single specimen: — nuniU'i.' 

^''Mi.'WtlberforotaindMri'Bafaington (writes a tnend ftotn Yonlt 
Loldge.fD: -October,. l^DO) hftve never appearol down-Stairs sinceiK 
came, except to take a hasty dinner, and for half an hour after Wi^a>^a 

,'-..I'!!j.'..iii.^' '.■. ■":■"■ "■" ■ — ' ' ; - 

fe«tO(aii4c,.tbBt cMti/fniiiii^ did not mean coudemning (0 dfalk ; butwliat^tto 

VotMblti 'U>«bMii^ tonli] it haTB *ith the adjunct of 'u-ilhoul appraftAne 'pmfii' 

b «ipn«ing a oamnwu apiiuan vith sucb notonons TilUins m IUmA 

f*m"l'^l( ,: ■ ■ ■ .... ..^r, 

BUJ^J 



;<•:__'»_ — niglit in each ~ — '- '* — - — '—•-■:■• 



. Thi 



tHK.of'feitting'up one niglit in each week to accbmpHBhii 
frienae begin to loot very ill, but they ore in excellent Spirits. . 
wbtild tlank Mr. W. much BlteredBinceivewtre at Rajrigg, , . . Foodj- 
be{f ond what i* absolutely necessary for his existence, secniB quite ^vttl 
uji.' — vol, i. pp. 2S2) 2S3. I 

We sliall see, by-and-by, that this extravagant and dangerouB 
diligence was only a short irrlei-val of as idle and rambling a vaca^ 
tion as erer was spent by a schoolboy. j 

Hereabouts the editors think projier to introduce n memoran- 
dum found amongst Mr. Wilberforce's papers, and entitled' 
• Private Table- Talk '—which requires siime nirticC ; in the ] 
original, the names arc veiled nnder cipliers, but must of ihtM 
arri explained by the editors, and are distingmshetl by ilf^licsind]'*?. I 
fallowing extract : — ' ! 

' Dined with 1 (ior<f Comiien) ; he very chatty anil pleasant. AbuBcd' 
2 (7'Awr/ow) for his duplicity and mystery. Said 3 (the King) \M. 
Bftid to him occasionally he had wished them, i.e., 2 (Thurfow) and^. 
fPi/O'. to agree; for that both necCasary to' him, one in the Lord e, th<! 
other inthe Commona. 2 {Thvrhiu'j will never da anything to oblijd 
1 (^Lwd Gtaniien}, because he is a frieod of 4 (P/i/). liCamden) 
him uir, though he speaks of d iPilt) witli evident, affootiunt-EwnB latUen 
to complain of his hdujj tno mitch under the influcDcc of any one whq 
is.fthout him, particularly uf 5 {Dundas), who prefers hi a,. countrymen , 
whenever he-can. J (iJord Camkii) is sure that 6 (Z.Qrd Bute) ^(f\ , 
money by the i)eace of Paris. He can account for his sinking new . 
300,000^. in land and houses; and his paternal estate in the island J 
which bears his name was ' not above 1 500(. a-ycar'; and he is a lifia ' j 
tenant only of 'Wortley, which may be 8000/. or lO.OOOr 1 (^Lord CaiA^: ' 
den) does not helieve'e (Btile) has any the least connexion with 3 ((W ' 

Kmgy'novt, whatever he may have had. 1 (Camr^e7^)'be\ieve^^ ( -J 

gflt-mOTtey by the last peace. 3 ((/le ATtnj) has told 1 (Camden) that h6, 
dislikes. B (— —) for having deBerted*9 (^- — ). 2 iThvrUnv) is fjiving 
oonatanl dinners to the judges to gain them over to his party. 10, ( . m J 

was appUed to hy .11 Q- ),,a,wJetched sort of dependent of .J.3 (tM 

{I\inpe of ll'ales^, to know if he -would lend money on tiie, j'jiut boii4 
of 12,13, 14 ((Afl Privce, the Dukes of York and Clurt\iicg),lifjece}ye 
double the sum Iflnt whenever 3 (ihe Khtf) should die, and cither ^ ^ 
them' come into the inheritance. The sum intended toV raised «' 
200,000/. "'j 

' 'Tis only a hollow truce, not a peace, ihat is made betweenS (77imt^ ■ 
ioic) aad 4 (Pill). They can have no confidence in each other,' — vol. A I 
pp.233, 234. • .j 

We will not stop to inquire the mora! right uf the editor? to publis)^ 1 
such a memorandum as this : wc are quite sure that Mr.Wilberforca j 
ii'uuld' never have sanctioned it. The charge indeed against Lorn "j 
l^ute lias been long before the public — but if that ftlct inducea r\ 
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"ditors to think themselves justified in repealing it, they 

, we think, to have added, that it had been also refuted.* 

grave name of Lord Camden may appear to give some 

t to the imputation, but Lord Camden's factious enmitj 

t Lord Bute is notorious, and we are really sorry to learn 

m his seventy-fifth year he still retained so much of the old 

'en of Wilkes and Junius. In our article of 1615, we said 

t it was an additional refutation of this calumny against Lord 

•e, to find it renewed twenty years afterwards against Lord 

:burne ; and, lo ! here we have again the very SFime combina- 

of slander; for it is clear, though the authors suppress, or at 

do not give the key of Nn ■», 8, 9, 10, 1 1, that 7 means 

^elbume — against whom, cbafge, we repeat, is just u 

ided as against Lord Bute. 

> ihe summer of 1789, in one ' !iis almost annual excursions 

*h, be visited Hannah M and her sisters at Cowslip 

and then became, and for jt irs after ccnitinued to be, s 

acent benefactor to those works of Christian charity aniJ 

'iction, with which those go™' women were endeavouring to 

ise a barbarous neigh bourhc 

"* really incredible, amidst imerable and bitter self-re- 
fs about ' lost lime — the du f fixed habits, and the neces- 
quiet and even of solitude ' — to find him in such a perpetnJ 
lever of restlessness and vagrancy. We will lake as a sample the 
very ]>ait of the work now open before us. A general election had 
occurred in June, 1790, and Mr. Wilberforce canvassed and 
was, returned for Yorkshire; and, having just recorded tJiat, ' i*- 
litude and qiiiet were favourable to his pursuits ' (p. 972); OiM 
might have expected him to have been somewhere stationary and 
quiet for the remainder of the recess : no such thing— We'flttd 
him at Buxton early in July, intending a course of the waten; 
but on the IQth July ho appears in London ; on the 23rd he is 
'off for Teston' in Kent — gravely remarking, in choice Latin, 
amici fares temporu — he might belter have said aurigie — post-bojt 
— fares temporis ; from Teston back to I>ondon ; from XjOodon 
to Derbyshire ; and again at Buaton on the 7tb August. On 
bis arrival there, he found ' a letter from Mr. Kose wbicb half 
inclined him to set off again for London,' but on reflection fas dc* 
termined to stay ; and describes himself as ' busily employed '—but 
the only employment noticed is reading Romeo and Juliet with 

• S«e Quarterly Reviev, Ap. 1815, vol. XIII., p. 209; and it may be added Ihit 

tori Bute Eud hti family ara said tu liave inherited above 1,300,030/. teady moMT 

" — Mr. Worlley (aeK Horace Wal[>ole'* lelt*r to Montague, 9th Feb. 1761). TW 

i| legacy may have been Gomenbat exaggerated, but it was ceilamlj targe 

w grwiriielm Lord Camdcn'a calcutatioiii. 
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Dr. Burgh (Wilberforce, Jvliet ' for a ducat'), and agreeing to J 
meet every afternoon to read Shakspearc. He seems to have rfl« \ 
mained thus ' Itusily employed,' at Buxton, full three weelcii I 
when he again flew off to pay a visit lo Mr. Gisborne, at Yosall, ip ] 
Nottinghamshire. On the 1 1th of September we find bim again | 
at Buxton attending the marriage of his only sister to the Rev. Dr. , 
Clarke, virar of the Trinity Church at Hull. Then, presto, be 1 
appears on the 27lh September at Cnrnan'on, the extremity of 1 
North Wales — then on the 4lh of October at Shrewsbury — and J 
at last, in the beginning of November, at Yoxall again. Of his I 
life at Yoxall, we have already given a specimen, more absurd foj I 
its seclusion than the three preceding months for their vagrancy—* 1 
but it fortunately did not last long, for on the 18th November he J 
was again on his way to London to the meeting of Parliament' | 
We assure our readers, that we have not selected this autumn atf I 
of peculiar restlessness — it is that at which we happen to have 
arrived, and we think we may venture to say, that it is an average 
specimen of his whole life. Nor Vi'ould it be at all strange that | 
an over- worked member of parliament who had no country seat I 
should have sought for repose of mind and exercise of body in such' I 
excnrsions ; the strangeness — the incongruity — the, we must say, I 
indecency — is, that all this is, year after year, interlarded with,' ] 
texts, and quotations, and resolutions, about ' panting for tptiel' \ 
the guilt of ' toasting time in such excursions ' — ' the duty of secwriiy 'I 
frequent seasons of tminiermpied conoeraewilk Ood ' — Kleprecating* 1 
idleness, his besetting sin —and esalting the necessity of living—^ I 
not in prospect-hunting through half England, but — in the vieK* J 
of unseen things, ' and may the spirit of God sanctify me wholly .piJ 
■—all t!iese implied censures of a wandering mode of life bemtf* 1 
ititerspersetl through the very jMiges which detail his peregrina-' I 
tions. Surely this was eccentricity ! ' I 

The ensuing session of Parliament is all occupied with tl(p~ I 
flux nnil reflux of every wave of the slave-trade discussion, iB' 1 
which we find but one circumstance worth our readers' attention.' | 
Again we must ret^uest them to recollect those passages of Lord' | 
John Russell's speech at Stroud, in which, amongst the othef 1 
atrocities of Mr. Pitt and his followers, their apathy on that' ] 
question is so indignantly stigmatised. We trust, too, that 01a" 
answer has not been wholly forgotten, but we heartily wisll- I 
that before we had made it we could have had the advantage I 
of Kcing this book. We had forgotten that of which we are here' I 
remindefl, — that the small and vexatious 'opposition' got up thi»' I 
session against the efforts of Mr. I'itt and Mr. Wilberforce t^,'] 
arrest the slave-trade ' was headed bjj Lord John RussELt, ; 
and wiaa well described as the tear of the pigmies against iA*' I 
'— i. p. 299. Thia, J 



^m\ 




A.wc tl)^, fuiT^sliiK. the. IfiEt Ut^ oC that lAure\i_oroml 

wijl ikimsl the triumplis of tiio Stroutlian viclOT as long m 

Jului K"*^ll slfall be remcmhored. - i, 

this jear was founded, say the editors, the Sierra L4M»e 

rt, ,«jf ,»li>ch Mr. Wilbetforce was a leatUng patron. ThiB 

f sierra Lewie was proposed by Clarkson, and advocated 

>t in thr tr«cC already mentioned (p. 5S), but on a wider 

_:— wilhoul which be foretells the ultimate failure of ibe 

-wmI f>l*l. frightful has that failure been ! "j 

„,*; }«« ITy- the monotony of the biography is aliginlj) 

Vjr lliv episodic of one Kimbcr, the Captain. of a West 

I^ Itbum NVilberfoTce, in ». f his speeches, had chargcdi 

jl qnxliy. ut cunsequi which he was indicted foe 

,[^\ aci^iuitn]. and on ,. ^:harge from prison he-de^, 

J^as Tr|tu»tkin frtun Wdberfortej ' a public apology, SOQQi/i 

t>W f>l«cc under iincot.' When these ntte 

, tbreAttioed pci,. fiolence, and kept WtHwrK 
. ,\)r aew »to years. lo good natuKc uf the lat«i 

^„1<1 <,' »* honourable lenl' on the slave quegtius^ 

Lnhn Miuuyaiicc. 

iun«r of this ycor.ti tiontd Cmi'mlion beit^wed' 

«6jrrr the doubtfiil ^^ J of French citizenship,'-r» 
„ iM not Uiiok tlie «ditut^j if they had oonsull^d thei 

^.vvltKt *'-»J«.^ )iViv auy ttoubt that this was a dishonour-~-iS a 
taHut ^vuUl W di»h»i)ouri-d by any act but his. own. This, title 
Wtw ixHt'ivvt i\> bun ill the short and fearful inten-al between t!tc 
uuuwv. i.'s v'l' itic ItHh of August and of the 2nd Septepiber,— iif, 
vgwjjKkus «iih 'I't'ui Pajue and Anacharsis Clools, who boasted 
W^ l^iii>; itu- fmrimnitS riKtn^ of Jems Christ — and it was voted. 
i^ \aQ i^iJ^t' itiiflit nilh the >-elebntted proposition for organisiiig 
a C'^'> \'i iiturdttu-rt — Iwuinictdcs they were classically called < 
-TrV(tw *U'tv l\> |»-ut'tntte iu»o courts and camps and assassinate 
aU d«*tn>W «ufl«l ihf ir generals. Instead of manfully and indig|7 ' 
niuUly V uuUCBtjUg bis own honour as an Englishman, a gend^- 
ma:^ ^i^d ii (.'tirisliail, i^injit this outrageous imult, Wilhtwfo"* 
had xhy iliildish»fssia3,hp wTites to Mr. XJabington, of aeUingV 
about to ■ cimsidcr how to prevent the ill effect which thisyvteri 
might Lave upon our abolition cause;' andin the following, appursed; 
month, reeking with the most atrocious massacres that ei-er dis- 
gvacfld hnman nature, he could find nothing more bold anil 
Jionourable lo do in his own vindication than ' to attend a meeting 
for the French clergy, and consent to be on the committee, at 
Jivi'ke's reijuent partly, to do away French citizenship," — p. 360, 
VKn I'luat say that all tliis was feeble and degrading, Wilber- 
I Could not have guarded against such a gratuitous insult, but 
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be'inigljthtn-c olipiily spurned anil specififaliy rgccted it. ThU 
wealmsss makes us the loss surprised to find him, sooii aflef, 
supporting Mr. Fux, in wliot he plausibly called an cftiiri, to 
msintain ]>cacc ; and when, within a month after, Brissot — I' Ami 
dea Noirs — had settled that question, by inducing the Convention to 
declare war against us, Wilberforce still persisted in his oppositioii j 
to the policy of the British cabinet, ' which led to the first decided 
political separation between him and Mr, Pitt.' This separatiool | 
produced some little shyness and awkwardness on Wilbcrrorce i 
part, but his own kindness of heart and Pitt's easy placability pre- 
vented any personal estrangement ; their private intercourse scem^ 
to have been nearly as frequent and affectionate as ever — ihongli , 
we know that Wilberforce's occasional bolls (lo use a Yorkshire' 
phrase) were, during his whole life, severe trials of Mr. PitCi 
temper, ' ' 

But while France herself was desolated and disgraced, anJ' 
Si. Domingo and her other colonies wasted with fire and bTondi 
by those ruffians who called themselves CAmis des Noirs, Mr'. 
Witberforce went onos if nothing of the kind bad happened^not ! 
only pursuing his former abolition projects, but endeavouring tS' 
get np meetings and petitions in Ihfeir favour — blind, one must 
suppose, to the inevitnblc consequences of such proceeding^ 
on ihe general interests of the nation as well as on his own par^V I 
licular object. Luckily, however, he found amongst his fricndil 
clearcF, orat least cooler; heads than his own. "" 

* *' I do not imagine," writes Mr. Clarke during this period, " ihati 
we could meet with twenty persons in Hull at present who would sign 
a petition, that are not repiiblicans. People connect dcmocraticd 
princjplce with the abolition of the Blave-ftnde, and will not hear it 
mentioned." From Suffolk Capel Loft writes word, "Of collective ap* 
plicatwiis ia any shape 1 eee not now any probability in this county,' 
ihwigb I well know what great nntT)betB in it, snd how respectaHy 
composed, were earnest for the abobiiou ; but a damp and odium hd*" 
fallen on these culltclivc aiiplicatioBfl." ' — vol. ii. pp. L8, 19l. ,■■ ■ 

On the occasion of a renewal of the East India Charter, in 1 7!)3, '| 
IVilberforce offered some resolutions, asserting ' the, duty of pre' 
moling by all just and prudent means the religious improveme^l 



of the native Indians.' On this 






' May llth. Through GoA's help got the East Indian resolutions iajm 
qiiietly.. . .Thekandof Providmice wiaj never more visible than m t!'' 
Eait Indian affair- What cause have I for gratitude, aud trust, a: __ 
humiUation ! My time ia contracted aud my eyes bad, yet I must rst-lu^ 
cord the grace and goodness of God in enabling mc to be the instrument]! 
of carrying through the East Indian claiises. NercT was Uis overrulinff'7 
pTovidetice more con^cuous Ihan in the whok' of this buBinesa. ... It u^ 
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that I ftia selected aa tlie agent of uuful- 



■ at ihp presumption, the folly, of tbuB 
Nidtoce »t even- band's turn : the Tery nert 

^__ "8"^ tainium, bis clauses were thrown oul, 

^ iX. ^'i W «• aoodMr fimn^ of ejaculation : — 
V ^•MiMfc ^vv bambb^, m the difpensations of God't 
^^B^ ... - Ok WKT BBC Ais Imtc beea bec&nae one so uQworthy 
^^■MdkA»kiil>""'«""^ (Vznh ami the ark,) and carried 



/,&iUi,Bclf-ibwaneBt,iiidcotifi(leuceiD 

^^^^jQaHf Tat wlim can I go but to ^ blessed JeBUi? 
l^^^l^aiB^ 4f rasna] life — I am no bvxc worthy to be ullo) 
^^^^ B BK, and deliver me from «U a; kiaderances, and, 

renewuig grace, render me iiieK Is be a parti^r of 
saiiits in light.' — vol. ii. pp. 27, 2S. 
unie success is pronounced, in what seems to us 
i QKtunly is, irratiotial, ba^te. to be - aa unerring 
t td «vcry failure ' a mysterious dispensation '-^evea 
, oue and the other were very ordinary and ohvious 
huntaii means and motives. The frequency <jf sucb 
vjuwUtiDiis and tribulations ought, ne hombiy thinks 
lau ui sensitive piety less familiar in using lb« Holy nanti ' 
W ^uttbtful occasions — '■ J 

' iVtfi- Dkcs iittersit nisi dignus vindice iwdus' • 1 

Ul^ iU4 .tiliiiiiitblf precept in a higher sense than its heathen author 
u^d iuiajfiiie. 

Xbti aulumu of 179^ ^>^ principally employed in 'prepsriog 

(Ut^iittla' fur his work on ' Practical Chiistianity,' upon whidb 

^^wh it was not published till 1797. we may here say a in 

^Vi-M uiii^e for all ; and we are happy that, having been obligedU 

vlww'M't »iii so many occasions from Mr. Wilberforce's peculiv 

y V" « *, W»! tan give to this his most important work — and we really 

b(>lti>vti the moat unquestionable and lasting benefit he conferred 

UK iiiaiikiiid — our almost unlimited approbation. We do not pre- 

^^4ik lit tiiiltii' into anything like a critical, or stdl less a tbeologual 

(;^(HiiUuiViuu of tliis work — twenty editions before ttie copy-ri(^ 

U'>vl (^liiUil, and a great many since, attest its popularity, radlE 

it^i' *-'">>J <>i such a book popularity is a high criterion of m«it" 

^\ iH liuii that there are to be found in it many observations foi 

'^l.'V'" tl''"t(-iple« to which we cannot assent, and which, if pushed 

^t \WH' fiKlreme consequence, would, we think, be dai^voi'*! 

IllUViiVPv, is an imperfection incident, in a greater or 1»> 

^H (ivery book of piety — except the New Testament iwlf 

to aU human argumentation. And the clasa of def*M 

W' vltielly alludf)*- namely, those wliicb oaigbt leul to 

encourage 
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cncDurftge a superrational enthusiasm — are not, here, without s 
certain special utility. At the time whcH Mr. Wilberforce firrt 
appeared in the world, the Christianity of tlie upper classes, for 
nbom this work was principally intended, waa indisputably low 
and cold, — we mi^ht almost say — nominal to a lamentable degree. 
If it were admitted that Mr. Wilberforce had on some points 
asserted fanatical principles, or had pushed approved jninciplei 
to an impracticable extent, we should still say that it was natural 
and useful (and aa justifiable as any excess can be) that to such 
an extreme disease the remedy should be carried to the utmost 
verge of the opposite extremity. One, for example, of Mr, 
Wilberforce's main propositions, which attributes tnie religion 
to the heart in contradistinction to the vnderstanding, would 
be, in the ahstracf, erroneous and dangerous ; but as his book 
was designed for professed but torpid Christians — who acknow- 
ledged the truth, but did not feel the influence — to awaken in them 
the Christianity of the heart was the one thing peculiarly needful -.' 
and the great, and we believe solid, success of the work is the best 
proof that the instrument was well suited to the purpose and 
occasion. 

We think, however, that there is some exaggeration in calling 
its publication an em, and in stating that ' it, beyond all question, 
gave the first general impulse to that warmer and more earnest 
spring of piety which has happily distingnished the last half- 
century' (vol. iL p. 203). The era, we rather think, was the 
appearance of the Wesleys, and the first general impulse may, 
in our opinion, be moie justly attributed to their labours ; which, 
allhungh chiefly ' successful in the meeting and with the mul- 
titude' (vol. i. p. I3U), had gradually extended themselves higher 
Bad wider than our editors seem to tbink. We have in their own 
tulumefi abundant evidence that these better principles had ali'eady 
niftde great way in the U]iper ranks of society, and that the 
reformation of manners and the extension and elevation of reli- 
gious feelings had acquired a visible and cheering impulse. Nearly 
ten yeare before Mr. Wilberforce s work appeared, Hannah More 
had opened the same career by her ' Thfivghts on the Importance 
W/" the Manners of the Oreat on General Society,' and the vogue 
of that tract, which ran through five or sis editions in a few weeks, 
proves how much acceptance the principles it inculcates had 
already found in the higher classes; but Mr. Wilberforce's work 
vu a weightier one, and produced not only a sudden, but a. 
permanent effect — his station, his reputation, the lucidity, if not 
ibe force of his reasoning, the practical character of his means 
and object, and the persuasive earnestness, yet simplicity, of his 
■lyle, combined to command the attention, to conciliate the feelings^ 

aitd 



iDd fliiitlt; t4i (Y'iivlrK'4' ami Oiiivcn 16 tte vital tratlishelahilcil^i 
tltO tiv^l* vi itiHiiVi on whom n drier, nu>Te dDCtrina], and taore 
UttUinvittBitUv l^'lM'nl tni^ht have been made iti vain. Aod if le 
nw ItlO itiuUlnitl (if ronducl too liigb fur general attainment, le 

tluti'M "•■ "' '•■"■'■ *" flparly in sight, tliat it seems nearer than it 
f null iiiiiiit will lit- tempted to climb and some will be oncouT' 
Hgul U> i>M|<i<"it li tilt' siuumil, though few or none maTbedestliffid 
i^Mtlt H . but, ill piiijiortton to whatever height any ooe ni^ 
li^ttt. hi* viywK will bo extended and brightened, and he will be, 
„ luL, It.V >i> iiutch thv neiuvr to Iienven. 

" W»' hds. iiimU^ .'HI' i'hM'r>ali<»US i>B tills book under the dale of 
vupied itiDch of his time and thoughts, 
.. W'X three or four years — till April, 

". tVvcmbcr, 179-t, lie, in concert 
Dimcuinbc, his old friend anJ 
^ liter, aiKl Mr. Henry Tliom- 
' ■ ■■■ ■ »i<rp of imn-ing an amendineat 
. Tlus. wbeB we now look back 
: steps of Wilberfocwi'l 
k«M«^^ unless indeed. luelisd 
be ConreDtian.in.tlMi 
«Jm v««ililQnMMHIMnB>i of Tenror) for tbt 
'.> "V '^WMfJMaAlfeftlfcpe-trade. U is strange 
-.MM.i> i[ inintwn u£ alwHt-tr-jde details^ .do Bot 
,i, ,.1, ..... .....fcM'M jv^'fv- Oiit Jiill uwre. il' possible, unoc- 

vv'.wil.O'^v tk Uu tVijjv-tiMu^-S-Uuviii^persmmiukbMmotionlMfeit 

0>t-^^-^>">'«- >juM«*<«(M.M' M oiu M^pniiuig -jf tfae aktii^ evenitlfft 
v^s*<.ht^ .s i^ k^wc^ '«WHUU WiibHttimns MuMiTce foc.ipra^ 
ut^v^ii^ W *H*^<tM>uum JIM nuoMi an iiit iuoer iiLwiach htt sobcib 
VUiA'>''a''i •iw^fMcwutia — . j..,.,ii.H 

V\\b-^ V^jMiUw ••«»>(. itt . u at t t. - mt^MtLiKMfaBi.-m iminimse pea(;eest»i 
V,>\-i-.«^ A-;, - nic atai. i MM. iii 4:muuiik ic "j«pe Kir a littler fsan!; 
ir^i-- )>i\t*<v'H>;«*ic iiic «tL'- 'iVvt «}^ic«ci u aL%, ^quuiIt speukios, m 
M^oKiMiij oi * JiiuiJeii uutUK-m mi tf; csuiujaiiinL ia Frsiice hv Dje^flfl 
CtC >'• 1 uii iiii-laiedu krlitwt Jl iiumV {iic ^«sG nuui tu jkclarctm 
«u1..wiTe* w iwikt i«uut uti f-c)uiu>}iU wms, iai£ tur tnj own parft 
^t.'iiiM Mkle !>[' diKculK uIkhii r^vh^ «f . all ncc iiiiii|njii, ....,, t 
«\>^.>A jl"^ fei aii ead piu In ia. «w wii^Kitt l*is*s k«g tOTied'.oiit 
t>l .<li».-iiK wVk?) wis liicrSk Ik T'UKJbk I fen if i: 1 iiiin'iMBL nadh Iobot' 

■ ..fie, ^. ' , 

iVvs. »lif snpparii-xl Ute BinBi»3jDn« ui a sj*^' 

1I ih»l, if wc o-Told noi di««.W ihe C < MPi «Miu n.. it *» 

K ttMitinsf the war.' (Pari. l>d\. Ih«l> Bii iJiifi 

q>cedi 





spep,cl»„W^ill?erJ:i^W9; fJeBCrjlpps-rTft!wl..*W,pl"'?:3i; is, truly; plfW^^ I 
(j^riplicr— as ' incoherent for want 0/ plan or preparation' — on ft i 
^uJ>j'ect which he iiati been thinking about for two months, aa^ 
Bad Ijcefi, discussing for the whole previous week lyith his o™ 
Bt^e cabinet ! The uiotion was rej ecteil by 246 in 73. ,, I 

j^tl his friends out of parliament, and the most influential qf I 
hig, (^onfititucnts, ilisapprovetl of this pTOceedin<i; ; and we wish we. 1 
to^ room for speciuaens of the manly and judicious lectures wliicK A 
ttafW IVTUner read him on this occasion. This affair produced I 
4Imost a rupture with Mr. Pilt — whose magnanimity, however, war | 
DOt easily wearied, and ' all personal estrangement was soon at ^ 1 
ep^ — ^their mutual forbearance and affection giving effect to the 1 
t^ j inc^iiation of their common friend Lord Carrington : — * I 

■"Wednesday, Feb. 4th. Dined at Lord Camden'a. I felt queer, tuM ^ 
di day out of spirits — wrong, but hurt by the idea of Pitt's alienatioA^ 

iSOll'Pai'ty of f/ieo/rf/rm at the Speaker's; I not there ' ■ 

^""Di^ed March 21st at R. Smith's— f met) pitt for the first time sindT I 
OWpolilicnl difference — I ihiilk both meaning to be kind to each otUi^ f 
-"ibtflh A tittle enibarrasaed.' — vol. ii. pp. Tl: 85, ' I 

■ 'The best practical proof of the folly of the idea of a peace willi* | 
Franc*, in its revolutionised and revolutionary state, was sooti' C 
afforded even to Wiiberforce himself by the necessity of passing^ 
towards the close of the year, strong measures (gainst treason' 
and sedition. He-— a little ashameil, we suspect, of his Ia.te pro- 
ceedings-— supported the bills frankly ; and — ^wben the Opposition, 
now ^own bold, attempted to steal a march on the Mends of 
good order in Yorkshire, by a sudden meeting which they had 
hojied by management to JioTo all their own way^ — Wiiberforce 
to^ the jield in a gallant and decitied style. His friends in the 
country had discovered the design' of thrir adversaries, and aentaH 
expresa-^wlrich reaclwd Willjei-force as he was going to church 
Wr iSundakj inotning — to urge' him tn ttmie down at all costs, »nd 
without a moment's delay, for there was barely lime for tire' most 
ftijiid journey. Ho immoilialely ordered his carriage to he fitted 
fdr the journey, and while that was doing. Went to service at the 
rieigbbiMirlng church of St. Margaret's, where hc heard a 
'" feid serrtiiin," anil then culled on' Mr. Pitt. "I saw Pitt — ^hedear" 
[tor "Wilberforce'a going]— ^'' much diBij_uietcd." Whilst they were still 
tdfeethW, Wilberforce's servant brought word that liia carriage could not 
Be '^ ready so soon as was required. "Mine," said Mr. Pitt, "is 
ready, set off in that." . . . . "By half-past two," he says, " I was off 
in Pitt's Carriage, and travelled to Alconbury Hill, four horses al! the 
way," two Outriders preceding him; a provision tlien CBseiitial to a 
speedy journey, even on the great north road." — vol. ii. pp. 122, 123. 

In the mean time, the friends of the government in Yorkshire 
were eq^pally active, and the attempt at a surprise awakened the 

indignation 
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usefiiUy eKtraci; they are occupied with the usual routine of 
l^enevolent labours and projects — ^works of charity — a blameless 
lifo-^'-and n series of bitter self-reproaches, of^, to our feelings, 
painful absurdity. Good God ! if Wilberforce was justified in 
applying such despairing language to himself, in what vocabulary 
are ordinary men to seek an adequate expression of contrition ? 
. Two or three facts deserve to be distinguished. On the 30th 
May, 1797, he was married at Bath, to Barbara Anne, eldest 
daughter of Isaac Spooner, Esq., of Elmdon Hall, in the county 
of Warwick. No other details are given on this subject, except that 
Wilberforce had very recently expressed an opinion ^ that he was 
des^ned to finish his journey alone/ but that — (when, where, or 
hoWi is not stated) — ' he formed an acquaintance with one whom 
he judged well fitted to be his companion through life, and towards 
whom he had contracted a strong attachment.' — ii. 214. We 
have already hazarded a conjecture that it might have been better 
for Wilberforce if he had married earlier ; but his habits were 
probably now imalterable; and hardly anything surprises us more 
than the very slight notice which the subsequent pages take of 
his domestic life. 

We know not that we could find a stronger instance of the 
almost ludicrous absurdity and indiscretion, with which he wrote, 
and his editors have published, his self-reproaches on trifling occa- 
nona— than a passage which we find in the next paragraph to that 
Which records his marriage. 

- * Already, at the expiration of the first week from his marriage, he 
oondemns himself " for not having been duly diligent," &c.* — vol. ii. 

But graver matters are at hand. During the awful crisis of 
the mutiny he saw the last gleams of — ^take him for all in all — 
tbe greatest luminary of the eighteenth century. 

• Monday, April 17th. — Heard of Portsmouth mutiny— consultation 
with BtJKKB. . . . The whole scene is now before me. Burke was lying 
on a sofa much emaciated ; and Windham, Laurence, and some other 
friends were round him. The attention shown to Burke by all that 
party waft just like the treatment of Ahithophel of old. ^ It was as if 
one went to inquire of the oracle of the Lord." * — vol. il p. 211. 

Mr. Burke lingered till July, and in the two last days of his 
Ufe. read Wilberforce's recently published book, ' deriving much 
oomfort from it, and charging Dr. Laurence to express to Wilber- 
force his thanks for having sent such a book into the world.'— 
ii; p. 208. 

In 1797 also died his brother-in-law. Dr. Clarke, vicar of the 
Trinity church at Hull. We know not whether it will be set 
down to the praise or the blame of Wilberforce, that, with his 

knowledge 
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tibhs 6F the foiihder,' and gave Mr. Addlngton a. cordial and use- 
ful support, without, however, going so far as to disable himself 
from afterwards atiominij, as the lawyers call it, to Mr. Pitt on 
his return to office in 1804. 

A letter to Lord Muncaster gives an account of this event, 
which, though containing nothing new, is worth extracting because 
it is succinct and contemporaneous. 

' " You will be glad to hear that, during an interview of more than 
three hours wliicli Pitt had with the kiuj;, the latter treated him with 
great cordiality, and even affection, and talked with as much rationality 
and propriety as at any former period of his life. Before Pitt supported 
Fox's motion [against Addington], he wrote the king a private letter, inti- 
mating that he felt himself under the painful necesaty of opposing his 
majesty's government, from a firm conviction that his doing so was india- 
p«)gablc to the'national safety and honour, &c. He also afterwards by the 
king's desire aubmitted to him his general ideas of the Sort of adminiat'ra- 
tion which it would be best to form in the present conjuncture.vis!. an admi- 
lustration composed of the heads of all the several great political par- 
ties; grounding this opinion on the probability of a long war, and the 
advantages of a strong govern raent at home, abroad, and in Ireland. 
A few days afterwards he saw t!ie king, and again explained and en- 
forced, as far as he properly could, the same ideas. The king objected 
a good deal at first to the Grenvilles, but at length ^ve way very. hand- 
somely, but indicated such a decided determination against Fox, that it 
would have "been wrong to press it further. The Grenvilles say they, 
cannot accept office without Fox and Co. ; and so Pitt is to come in 
with bis own personal friends. Lord Harrowby, file, and v/Hh some "of 
the present men. The country in general I am persuaded will like 
this best, though the old opposition partiaana will be enraged. Abd 
though Pitt had most clearly ex^ined from the first that Fox and Co.- 
were not to consider him bound in any degree, directly or indirectly, to 
pEesE their admission into office, and that they were therefore not to 
shape their conduct on any such supposition, yet I see clearly Pitt will 

be abused I am not sure that this arrangement is not the very. 

best possible; the Grenvilles are so wrong-headed and warlike,"' — 
vol. iii. pp. 159-161. 

We cannot concur in these opinions. Mr. Pitt ought not, we 
presume to think, to have coalesced with Mr. Fox even in a diin- 
sion against the Government which ho himself had forrned ; but ! 
the idea of a tninisterial coalition between them simuld not have 
been lor a moment entertained. Nor sliould Mr. Pitt have 
broken up the great Conservative party by detachmg both the 
Addingtons and the Grenvilles ; and finally, we always have been, 
and are now more than ever, convinced that he ought not to have 
relumed to office without settling the Catholic question, which he 
himself had contributed to raise. . The precarious state of the 
ku3g's mental liealth, Mr. Pitt's duty to his old master, and the 

VOL. Lxii. NO. cxxiii, T perils 
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perils of the countiy, were Lis cxcusps for his coDtlacl — and 
Weighty excuses, in the crisis that had arriTed, they undoubtedly 
were ; bnt that crisis was mainly of his own creating, Mid if he 
had not joined the old Opposition against Mr. Addington, he at 
least would have been involved in no personal embarrasHmcnt. 

Formed o» erroneous principles and under gloomy auspices, 
Mr. Pitt's second administration was unfortunate, and to himself 
painful and fatal. The editors tell us that Wilberforce's opposi- 
tion on the address in 1794 was one of the only two occasions 
that broke Mr. Pitt's sleep — the other being the Mutiny ;* but we 
can say, that one of the most acute pangs Mr. Pitt ever suffered, 
and which for a moment overcame his lofty command of temper, 
was Mr. Wilberforce's speech agMnst their common friend Lord 
Mdvilie; On this painful occasion, 

'Mr. Wilberforce Bcema to bftve carried with him the decision of the 
House. "The BUccesB of the motion eeemed doubtful," (wrote Sir John 
Legard at the next election, as a reason why he could not vote for him,) 
'' or rather, 1 believe, appearances indicated that it would be thrown out, 
when you roae, and, supported by a well-earned reputation for integrity 
and independence, made a speech which at the time was said to influence 
forty votes. I was told by a meniberwho was present that Mr. Pitt couM 
not conceal his agitation when he saw the turn your speech was taking; 
4&d I believe that the delinquency of Lord Melville, and the deserCimi 
of some of his oldest friends, inflicted a wound iipon his mind which it 
never recovered, and contributed to his pteniature death." ' — vol. iii. 
pp. 222, 223. 

This letter, the editors add, Wilberforce had docketed — 

' Sir J. Legard — very franit — blaming my conduct about Lord Mel- 
ville. It did not injure Pilt's health." '—vol. iii. p. 223. 

Mr. Pitt's nearest friends, however, believed — without adoptiBg 
Sir John Legard's opinion in its full extent — that this shock to 
his private and public feelings rendered him less capable of bear- 
ing up against the national disasters which so speedily followed it: 
lln}', Mr. WWberforco himself says that ' ho dieil of a hroken heart'— 
(ib. C.5 1 ) ; and we know of nothing that could have affected him 
so deeply — gone so near to break his heart, and given him in his 
- last years that ' anxious, soured, and irritated look,' of which Wil- 

ifutce complained in Hoppner's picture (v. 75} — as the ruin of 
r friend by the rigorous justice of another. After all, it 

iti we belieie. it mistoht:. We hate heaid, on the contiaty, the mntivf 

' — the peeuliikF uccauon which proved the impeTtutbable compotin* « 

- 1 On that ocCBsioa it is %aiA that seaie meiubei of the AdminltT 

Downinc; Street and awoke'Mr. Pitt in Iho midiile of the aiefc'. 

" ■ t,w1wnlieW 





i^Feable communiration. he reKred. hot, 
collected sumething which he liail omitted lo sou 
> bgil-aide, fouail [bat be bad, ia that sboit iutfinil, 
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l.ftatist, in fairness to Mr. VVilberforce, bo recollected that at the 
time the viitewas given there was nothing to indii'ate that it would 
have anything like audi consequences as to Mr, Pitt; and more- 
over, it cannot be denied that the decision of the House was essen- 
tially right, and that Mr. Wdbcrforce's vote was, as we have called 
it, rigorously just. It might perhaps have been wished that, 
OS Mr. Wilberforce sometimes thought himself justified by per- 
sonal a)nsJderation in staying away from important questbns, be 
could have persuaded himself to have done so on this occasion, 
not merely for Pitt's sake, but for that of one who, the editors tell 
us, 'had been for years bis intimate acquaintance.' We are glad 
to conclude this painful topic with an extract honourable both to 
Lord Melville and Wilberforce, 

" ' People have thought Dundas a mean, intriguing creature, but he, 
WRB in many rcsiieets a fine, waim-heftrted fellow. I was with him 
and Pitt when they luokcd through the Red Book, Ut see who was the 
propereat person to send as governor-general to India; and it should be 
mentioned to Duiidaa's honour, that, having the diBpoBal of the most 
important office in the king's gift, he did not make it a means of gain- 
ing favour with any great family, or of obliging any of his countrymen, 
but appointed the fittest person he could find [Sir John Shore], Three 
several times have I stated this fact in the House of Commons, and 
never once has it been mentioned in any of the papers." 

'IjordMelvillE'sconducttohimself [Wilberforce], after all these public 
storms, was an instance of his better nature, and was always mentioned hy 
him with unusual pleasure. " Wc did not meet for a long time, and alt his 
connesiona most violently abused me. About a year before he died, we 
met in the stone passage which leads from the Horse Guards to the Trea- 
sury. We camcBuddenly upon each other, just in the open part, where the 
light struck upon our faces. We saw one another, and at iirst I thought - 
he was passing on, but he stopped and called out, 'Ah, Wilberforce, 
how do you do? 'and gave me a hearty shake by the hand. I would 
tave given a thousand pounds for that shake. I never saw him ailer 
HPIRiB." '—vol. iii. pp. 229, 230. 

^^EWe shall close this period of Mr. Wilberforce 's life with th 

^^Hbbte which he pays — on Mr. Rtt's death — in two private letters, 

^^B the memory of one of the most illustrious of British statesmen, 

' %liich, however, wc should have liked better if the just praise of 

the great minhter had been warmed with a little more of personal 

"Fection towanls one of his oldest and dearest /rientit. 

^ Poor Pitt I almost believe died of — a broken heart ! for it is only 

o him to declare that the love of his country burned in him with as 

a flnme as ever warmed the human bosom, and the accounts from 

nies struck a death's blow within. A broken heart! What! — 

he, the highest in station, in ]>ower, and estimation in the whole king- 

dum — the fevourite, I believe on the whole, botli of king and people. 

Vwi,tlui mm who died of a broken heart, wu First Lord of the Treasury 
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Pure and omscientiouB must have been the dt-liglit with which hu 
beard — tliou^li Indistinctly, for his iDodeaty sank under il — ihe 
apostrophe of Sir Samuel Bomilly in the debate that croivned his 
long labours : — 

' When he entreated the young memberB of parliament to let this 
day's event be a lesson to them, how much the rewards of virtue 
exceeded those of ambition; and then contrasted the feelings of the 
Emperor of the yrcnch in all hia greatness with those of thai; honoured 
individual, who would this day lay hia head upon his pillow and re- 
member that the slave-trade was no more; the whole House, surprised 
into a forgetfulncas of its ordinary habits, burst forth into acclamations 
of applause.'— vol. iii. p[).296, 297. 

In tlie preat ministerial struggles wliich for some ensuing years 
agitated parliament, he took, as was his wont, a course hesitating^ 
and embarrassed about details, but clear and consistent when he 
was forced to decide on fundamental principles. He supported 
the king's government wherever he conscientiously could, and, 
though his conscience might appear sometimes ludicrously timid, 
and at others vesatiously wayward, yet his sincerity was, we be- 
lieve, never doubled, and his opinions had of course considerable 
weight. He was grateful to the Whig ministers for carrying the 
Abolition, but he could not support them in their attempts to pro- 
pitiate the Roman Catholics of Ireland at the eicpense of the Pro- 
testant Establishment, He therefore (not, however, without re- 
luctance, 'for they had carried the Abolition bill ') supported their 
successors, and he continued that support on general questions, — 
and, as it used to be jocularly said, whenever he was not wanted, — 
to Mr. Perceval, wbtise personal virtues he admired, and whose 
public principles he approved, the minister whom (after iVIr, 
Pitt) be the most respected, and whom he, therefore, the most 
frequently thwarted and endangered — and to Lord Liverpool, 
whom personally he liked less (from old and hereditary slave-trade 
differences), but whose prudent management and balancing mo- 
deration at home, and whose vigorous prosecution of the Pe- 
ninsular war, comnianded a support as constant as it was in 
Wilberforce's nature to give. Of Mr. Catming he seems to 
have had an early suspicion and jealousy (v. 340), but he was 
at length subdued by his talents, and, though sometimes sorely 
smarting under his wit, grew at last into more cordial and con- 
fidential habits. Of Lord Londonderry he seems at first to have 
formed a very low and, we need not add, very erroneous opi- 
nion : but, when his lordship's situation became more prominent, 
and his character better defined — that polished benevolence — 
that high and calm sense of honour — that consummate address 
-— that in«ncible firmness — and that profound yet unostentatious 

sagacity — 
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lOUgh its two chief directors, Canning and Castlercap;b, were 

—and though, he loved and admired Mr. Perceval, who had 

r iucceeiled as Prime Minister — yet, because he felt strongly 

' e expedition had been mismanaged, he thought it his duty 

1 in opposition to the new administration upon almost 

question' — though the success of his opposition would prac- 

e turned out Mr. Perceval and brought in those who — 

2; to his own description — rejoiced in the failure at Wa!- 

, as they would have done on any other public calamity 

1 should bring themselves into office. Can any impartial 

V look back at those times without seeing that, 'mtsma- 

as that expedition undoubtedly was, it was neither just 

1 justifiable to make the new administration answerable 

} failure? and can any man — who does not think that the 

idn of the Whigs to office would have been an abstract 

I, counterbalancing all other considerations, — calculate the 

mt of public mischief which, at that most awful crisis of the 

fgle with Buonaparte, might have been the consequence of 

tefeat of Mr. Perceval's administration? 

rhis is but one of twenty instances of the diametrical difference 

fieea Mr. Wilberforce's votes and his intentions, that we could 

e from the last twenty years of his political life, and which 

t not hesitate to say gradually lost him in the country, and 

; in the House of Commons, where the strings of the 

Kt-show were more distinctly seen, all, or nearly all, political 

' t and authority — his consequence, such as it latterly was, 

J solely on his moral character and on the support which 

intinued to receive from the large and increasing body of his 

a connexions. 
B sectors, indeed, appear to us very much to overrate, and to 
1 some other respects, tiie degree and nature of Mr. Wil- 
iniluence in the House of Commons, particularly in his 
s. On close-run questions his opinion was anxiously 
IS the indeJt of some two or three, or perhaps occasionally 
( votes, mid his personal integrity and good intentions 
le always respected; but hy his repudiatiori of party, and hiscon- 
tat — or at least apparent— inconsistency of conduct, his weight 
e House and the country became gradually diminished. An- 
s from the flight of birds were long venerated in the Roman 
mate, but the equally uncertain flights of 'the honourable mem- 
ber for Yorkshire " obtained little respect in the British Parliament. 
n 'He was generally heard with more attention than it now appears 
■^bl own modest vani/j/ supposed — Iiut it was au attention arising 
^^k m curiosity to know which way he would finally vote ; 

^^P nriusity 'he would sometiraeSj'' quite unconsciously we 

^^B believCj 
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argDmcntAtioii, which 
at which he was nlti' 
ident that he did 
raHibling' so grew upon 
one could discxn-er^l^rh 
>i there wrts no lon^rer any difEculty in 
E^tec *n» rote 'wml J b* nn the other side ; atid we re- 
B Shccc •loailT -Slated that Wdberforce was always 
■«n .'t 'tie -lat speaker — fjfvpf when he happened to 
" ^*' .')£ coinse. was somewhat esa^^eraled, 
■1 can almost venlure to vouch, that 
: in which, rjsmg with an intentitra 
»pHk Wia lie 'thitsc uf his speech argued himself 
: and so jealous wt« his integrity—so 
ence — Uteit he seemed always to strive 
»n— ^i^fcf irlwii and iri donhtful cases to bede- 
ll-. ^ _i j^. I u (j^ called his political /rwndi. 
KDiary efficiency of his latter 
I. which so entirely absorbed his 
1 sabstanec of the debate ; and, 
^ OMt-pnckets stuffed out like pan- 
ife.uC wwy word that had been ll^ 




fmm hail taid. But, fbally, the 

-,*i^ -- --.™.ifc f-ai.'-' — M -Jio acfhlimt rather than the 
,.«..-. . ■ ■• -^uaiiT* suiK*.-* and not to the solid depth— 
^ ^-.^.Um .iv«s»ivwii "uhuui sufficient regard to its 

,. I .... -.»■ v« •jttre '«aat hjs own spontaneous and 
.-^i—,- ,vi.iitij. •j*n*«i. tun time h« was no longer £t for' 
„^ ,..,• wn'.^A..<^ •*,««. -V;s<faciyas 1812, he had wisely 

„ , .V i.^A.^ovno H« Mcassini: representation of York- 

^ .^ -4Kiw,> w.*v"t!ti.e tot the abolition of iwminatitm 
, ^ ...^.-^v.. *.Ui as- Jsuat wnsistency, to sit, on the no- 
„ ^-^n*,. .<*•,. or -iw burough of Bramber. We 
.,.-s <.-.*■> "us- p«rfjamentary life subsequentto 
,. ^. ««rf «j»ivv». Jt' his opinion on parliamenjarj 
-^ -V ?">o*w<m:-, ■SI?"- he professes liimself ' still 
y .^-»c»-.«i. ;'<»iiista. -wnl 'dmost insensibly operating, 

, . ■»,- w^u., tNi4&<) h? s Simly persuaded that a prb; 
-. .J, •■■.>•»■*■■ •^**" >t«^''S<™t people of the country are 
,^*,"i '.^ »- p. S\o.) In the other (De- 

..iko ■• t x^ .trout statement, to an old but 
^.« ■'i '•-«»«fc •yt the course of his life 
. ^ , . ^ ,'*i'v.'**-- *■ twilKnte himself with saying- 
doubt 
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' ! doubt not you would concur wicli me hi opinion that the bribery, 
of nil Eorls and forms, and the dniiikeiincse, whicli Httcnd our present 
»y»toro, are those evils which call by far the loudest for reform. 1 verily 
believe, and have long believed, the coiietituent body to be more corrupt 
than the representative.' — vol. v. p. 15 1. 

When we reflect that the nomination boroughs brought for 
the first time into parliament all the men (Wtlberforce and Cas- 
tlcreagh are we believe almost tbe only exceptions) who, for the 
last hundred jcars, have attained any lofty eminence in public 
life — and when we recollect that these boroughs afforded a calm and 
independent refuge from local or Temporary unpopularity to 
such men as Fox — Burke — Windham — Castlereagh — Canning — 
r^Yorkfr^Peel — and Wilberforce himself, we cannot (putting all 
"targer considerations out of the question) but lament the loss of 
so useful a corrective of the inconstant and exclusive influences 
of mere popular representation.* 

At length, however, in 1824, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the forty-fourth of his parliamentary life, Mr. Wilberforce 
found that tjie duties of tbe House of Commons, even in their 
tapsl mitigated weight, had, sensibly, become too heavy for him. 
He had long and frequently bad in his mouth Horace's very ap- 
plicable precept — 
r , ' Solve BencBceutEm, matur-e sanus, equum ne 

^^\^ . Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat.' 

^P^'iOn the 22nd of February a new writ for Eramber deprived 
toe House of Commons of one of the most honest and amiable, 
yet — considering his station and talents — least practically useful, 
members that it ever possessed. In bis whole public life there are 
but two points to which we can concede tbe praise of distinguished 
practical utility — tbe one the Slave-Trade — the other the reforma- 
tion of manners, and that extension of religious feeling, with which 
his example and bis authority improved his own age, and, we 
confidently hope, future generations. No doubt, two such 
achievements sufl^ce to any man's glory; but we must not conceal 
our conviction, that, with more firmness of character, with fewer 
petty scruples, and with larger and longer views, he might have 
carried these glorious triumphs much earlier and much farther. 

He now retired into the bosom of his family, and it is consola- 
tory that his amiable and virtuous I ifc was rewarded, in its decline, 
by a very full measure of domestic happiness, and blessed, as 
it appears, with a more wholesome and confiding assurance in 
divine goodness and mercy, than he had enjoyed in his earlier 

* Kvcu the Buthon of Ibe Rerurm Bill akiemljr feel the nccvsgily of such n le- 
touicu — Lurd John Ruaeell cxcliitltil I'rnm Uevaniihire — Lord Pnlmcratoa rrom 
Hampshire— Sit J. KubliousB Irom WfstmiiiBter, aail futcad to seek rtliige id navf 

~' '' n botbu^s of their ova niiuiufiicture I 

contemplations^ 
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contemplations, or — we should rather call them— his spirituid 
wrestlings. 

One cloud only seems to have shaded lus evening — but shaded 
only, not darkened. It arose from one of the most amiahle, 
yet least justifiable, defects in his character — hts total digre- 
g;ard of — perhaps we should rather say his incapacity for — ma- 
naging his pecuniary concerns. With an income which, when Le 
came of age, was, we have reason to believe, little, if anything, 
short of 10,000^. a-year (exclusive of any savings in his minorily, 
and the inheritance of his uncle) — with a personal expenditure ai 
modest as any gentleman could limit himself to — not marrying till 
he was eigbt-and-thirty, and with, afterwards, not a large, and cer- 
taiolynot an expensive, family, Mr. Wiiberforce ought, at least, to 
have left behind him as much as he had received. It was, alas! fu 
otherwise ; for not only was he obliged to live bis last years in the 
parsonage -houses of the editors — given to them ' providentially,' as 
he piously and gratefully says, 'just when we were in want of 
such a settlement and residence' — but the public has seen with 
deep r^;ret that bis eldest son has been obliged to relinquish the 
representation of Hull (where bis ancestors bad been fur near a 
century living in accumulating influence and wealth), for the want 
of a qualification. The decision, to be sure, was on a mere teii- 
nicality — and made by the notorious Hull CommUtee — but still it 
is most painful to think that the eldest son of Mr. Wilbcrforce 
should be in. a cauditiun to enable even the Hull. CiimmitiK W 
exclude him for the want of a qualification of 3001. a-year ! 

The immediate cause of the disaster was a speculation iu a 
ridiculous Milk Cmnpany, into which it is suspected that his 
family were duped. Mr. Wilberforce himself bad, we believe, 
no personal concern in the afTair, but as having given a guarantee 
for one of his sons ; but his loss, as we are informed, was no less 
than 40,000/. or 50,000/., — to meet which, we presume, bis largest 
Yorkshire estate must have been sold. We need not dwell on the 
folly of permitliug himself to be drawn by any circumstances bto 
such a speculation ; but we must honestly say, that Mr. Wilber- 
force's property ought not to have been in such a state, that the 
loss of even so large a sum as 50,0001. should have distressed 
him so severely. He ought to have already made a proviaon to 
nearly that amount for his four younger children ; and the nol 
having done so was, we veDtlop to think, a neglect of duty, less 
pardonable than UiS^lt/UtltlliBSSf^ ' '^ sundry small matters, 

arises niu' pleasing lillCiUliSlaAM of <Miisolatii>ii. The lamentable 
result WQs not fiol£j^^|0||£|dBj Uio taiicrable Milk speculation 
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—it had been prepared by years and years of unbounded — (and 
therefore, erroneous) bul — unuBtenlaUous charity. All the 
details of his diffusive benevolence are known only in heaven — but 
it happens to have . been ascertained that, in one year alone, the 
sum of :]1732. was so spent; and there is reason to believe that 
ho seldom disposed of les8 than one-fourth of his income in the 
same way ; nay, he sometimes exceeded his income by such 
amiable indiscretions — indiscretions indeed — but which almost 
disann censure. 

The good man himself makes his apology and states his conso- 
lation in two charming etFusioiia of such a contented spirit, as 
nothing but religion and a pure conscience could have inspired-*^ 
with which — to leave a sweet savour in the minds of our reade 
we shall conclude our extracts ; — 

' " I never intended to do more," he told h!a eldest son, " than not 
exceed my income. Providence having ])laced me in a situation in wliich 
my charitieg of various kinds were necessarily large. But believe me 
there is a special blessing on l>eing liberal to the poor, and on the family 
of those who have been so ; and I doubt not my children will fare better 
even in this world, for real happinesa, than if I had been saving 20,000^. 
or 30,000/, of what has been given away." ' — vol. v p. 313. 

An amiable but inadequate palliative ! And in a letter to (i 
friend he states : — ■ _ 

' Highwood, March 16, 1 

' My dear , I wished that you should receive from myself, rath^" 

than from the tongiie of rvimour, tidinga which sooner or later were surfe 
to be conveyed to you, and which I know would give you pain. The 
loss incurred has been bo heavy as to compel me to descend from my 
present level, and greatly to diminish my establishment. But I am 
bound to recognise in this dispensation the gracious mitigation of the 
severity of the stroke. It was not suffered to take place till all my 
chddren were educated, and nearly all of ihem placed out in one way or 
another ; and, by the delay, Mrs. Wilberforce and 1 arc supplied with a 
delightful asylum luider the roofs of two of our own children. And 
what better could we desire? A kind Providence has enabled me with 
truth to adopt the declaration of David, that goodness and mercy have 
followed me all my days. And now, when the cup presented to mc 
has some bitter ingredients, yet surely no draught can be deemed Jis- 
tasleful which cornea fi>3ni such a band, and contains such grateful 
infusions as those of social intercourse and the sweet endearnients of filial 
gratitude and affection. What I shall most miss will be my books and 
my garden, though I own I do feel a little the not (for 1 kuow not how 
long if ever) being able to ask my friends to take a dinner or a bed with 
L-IBBt under my own roof. And as even the great apostle did not think 
?u^ no certain dwelling-place," aaaociated with liia other fur 
ferings, unworthy of mention, so 1 may feel this also to he 
I grant not a great evil, to one who has so many kind 
'ill be happy to receive him,' — vol. v. pp. 325, 320. 

'One 
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' One of Am pnrsonaj*e-bou!es," as be playfully calls ihcm, was 
at Farieigh.in Kent — a living clnse to Teslon, one of Mr. Wilber- 
Jbrcc's favourite haunts — which it is both a duty and a ]>leasuie to 
slate was bestowed on the elder of the editors by the spuntaneotis 
and considerate bounty of Lord Chancellor Brougham ; who. 
though he was unacquainted with the reverse in Mr, Wilberforce's 
fortune, and could probably know nothing of his peculiar con- 
nesion with that neighbourhood, bestowed — by one <if those lacky 
accidents to which generous minds are happily liable — the kind oi 
home and the very home which his venerable friend could have 
most desired. There is no chancellor who ever held the seals 
who would not, if the case bad been presented to him, have gladly 
ministered to the wants of such a man as Wilberforce ; but the 
activity of Lord Brougham's mind discovered the want — and the 
instinct of benevolence suggested the local advantages, of the boon 
be was fortunately enabled to offer. We know nothing in Lord 
Brougham's ofScial life which we could with equal pleasure record 
—nothing, we confidently believe, can his lordshij), with moie 
pleasure, remember. 

But, broken up by these disasters, and smoothed again by these 
attentions, as were the paths of Mr. Wilberforce's last years, they 
could ' lead but to the grave.' Feeling, as it were, ' the itdiag 
passion strong: in death," he was to depart, as lie always said he had 
lived, ' a pilgi'im and a stranger :' he travelled, moribundus, bi>«i 
his parsonage in Kent to his other parsomige in the Isle of Wight, 
and so on to Bath, in April and May, 1833, and thence in July 
to London — where, on Monday the ^9th July, in a small borrowed 
bouse (No. 44, we believe) in Cadogan-place, Sloane -street, he 
exjnred at the age of seventy-three years and eleven months. 

He had chosen, for the place of bis mortal deposit, a vault at 
Stoke Newington, where his sister and his daughter had been 
buried; but, as soon as his death was known, a requisition (origin- 
ating, we believe, with Lord Chancellor Brougham, and exlen- 
sively signed by members of the Houses of Lords and Commons} 
requested that he might— as a public honour to his worth — te 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and that the subscribers should be 
permitted — as a personal respect to his memory — to attend his 
funeral. Such a request could not be resisted ; and he was burifJ, 
on Saturday the 5lh of August, in the north transept of Wesl- 
minster Abbey, close to the tombs of Pitt, Fox, and Canning! 



We hftvejim otir 'preceding obseyvalionsyso- fidly opened our 
opiiiioifi of Mi*. WilbWforde's' character that we have little to add. 
Those olndervations have nfattirally contained a large proportion of 
criticism^ because the work we have been reviewing holds up Mr. 
Wilberforce as ah object of indiscriminate imitation^ while we^ less 
partial^ as w^ hope, think that^ With miich to be imitated and much 
that was inimitable/there was also something to be avoided : decipit 
exemplar-^thsLt example is most dangerous^ the errors of which 
are more easily copied than its virtues ; and we have executed 
what we conceived to be a public, but felt to be a painful^ duty, in 
noticing these errors ; but the errors were persohal-— be they for- 
gotten ; the virtues are immortal — ^may they be imitated ! 
' One'pomt duly remains to be noticed. It might be imagined, 
from the ajicetic journal we have quoted, and from the strictness 
and seriousness of Mr. Wilberforce's devotion, that his temper 
was as grave and serious as his doctrine, and that religion wore 
with him, if iiot a forbiddialg, at least a severe, aspect. Nothing 
could be more distant from the fact: his C^stianity was of the 
most amiable and attractive character — his temper was cheerful 
even to jdayfulness — ^his pleasantry, though measured, was copious 
•—and his wit, though chasteni^d, ready and enlivening. The 
editors confess that they have been unable to do justice to the 
dose ^ union' in their father's character ' of the most rigid prin- 
ciples with the most gay and playful disposition' (v. 294} — a 
great' and much-to-be-lamented deficiency in their work. It 
Would have done more justice to him, and been of more practical 
adv!antage to mankind, if they had given us less of the perplexing 
scruples and theoretic terrors of his Journal, and more of the 
habitual cheerfulness and persuasive attractioti of his conversation 
• — which savoured in social life of the Christianity erf the Chuirch 
of England, which he professed and we believe sincerely venerated, 
and which is truly — 

* a divine philosophy. 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools s^ippose, 

But musical' as is Apollo's lyre, 

And a perpetual feafet of nectar^d sweets !' 
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Art. I. — I. Horatius Restitutus ; or the Books of Horace ar- 
ranged in chronological order. By James Tate, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's, Second Edition, London, 1837. 

a. Quastiones HoratiaiKE. Scripsit C. Kirchner. Lipsia;, 1834, 

T^E doubt whether we could produce, in modern times, a 
' ' second instance of such ardent and exclusive devotion to a 
favourite autlior, as that of Mr. Tate to Horace, excepting, per- 
haps, in the case of another celebrated divine to the father of 
Grecian tragedy. Let us not be understood to suggest any further 
comparison between our old friend Mr. Abraham Adams, and 
the canon of St. Paul's; for, after all, we much doubt whether 
an edition of ^schylus, cum notis A. Adams, B.D., would 
have been a very acceptable present to literature. This of 
Horace, on the other hand, now before us, is a work, both in its 
ilesign and execution, worthy of very high praise. Seriously 
faking, the ' Horatius Restitutus ' should find a place in the 
library of the mature scholar, of the youthful student, and of the 
accomplished man of the world (if such there remain in these days 
af utilitarianism and political excitement), who still cherishes his 
classical tastes, and takes delight in that admirable union of 
Arewd common sense, and graceful verse, in him, whom Shaftes- 
bury has happily called the most gentlemanlike of Roman poets. 
The works of every writer, whose poems are worthy of studious 
lad repeated perusal, are best arrang;eil in the order of their com- 
losition. This must be the case, even where the sole object of 
merest is the develojiment of the poet's own mind, the gradual 
trogress of bis skill in the use of his materials ; his increasing 
■ommand of language, or his degeneracy into carelessness or man- 
terism ; the slowly self-refining perception of the harmonies of 
■erse, or the violation of its first principles, to which poets of 
ame are tempted in the wantonness of power. It is still more 
•o, when wc contemplate with unwearying curiosity, that higher 
u»d more important relation between the ripening perfection of 
.be intellectual and moral nature of the poet and that of his 
poetry; the elevation and refinement of his own soul through the 
long; and familiar entertainment of lofty and delicate tb{)Ughts, 
and ihe rcfieclion of that soul iu the pure mirror of liis verse ; the 
. - TOt .. Lxii. NO. cxxiv. V intenser 
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tog^ether, even in more singular union, in his mind. The Grecian 
cultivation has not polished off the old Roman independence ; 
the Epicurean philosophy has not subdued his masculine shrewd- 
ness and good sense to dreaming indolence. In thn Roman part 
of his character, he unites some reminiscences of the sturdy virtue 
of the Sabine mountaineer with the refined manners of the city. 
So completely docs the life of Horace embrEice every topic of 
social, intellectual, and literary interest, during this period of the 
reconstruction of the Roman constitution and social system, this 
manhood of her thought, and letters, and arts, that we are sur- 
prised that our German neighbours have not yet seized upon the 
poet, as the centre of one of those historical disquisitions, which 
tbey always execute with so much industry, and sometimes with so 
much originality and tilent, ' Horaz una. sein Zettalter' ' Horace 
and his Times,' would be at once the best social and litsrary view 
of the rra of Augustus, Around Horace the lemarkahle events 
(if bis time, and the remarkable men who were engaged in those 
events, would group with singular distinctness and propriety. 
In him might centre, as in an individual example, the change 
which took place in the fortunes, position, sentiments, occupations, 
estimation, character, mode of living, when the Roman, from the 
citizen of a free and turbulent republic, became the subject of a 
disguised indeed, but not less arbitrary and peaceful monarchy; 
while his acquaintance, or even his intimate friends, extending 
through almost every gradation of society, would show the same 
influences, as they affected persons of different character, talents, 
or station. He is exactly in that happy, intermediate rank, which 
connects both extremes ; his episdes are inscribed to Agrippa or 
Maecenas, or even to the emperor himself, to his private friend, 
or to his bailiff. Jle unites in the same way the literary with the 
SocibI life ; he shows the station assumed by, or granted to, mere 
men of letters at this time, when the orator in the rostrum or in 
the forum ceded his place, as it were, to the agreeable writer; 
the man who 'wielded at will the fierce democracy' had lost his 
occupation and his power, which devolved, as far as the literary 
part of his fame, upon the popular author. 

Every part of his personal history is equally instructive. 
Even the parentage of our poet is connected with the difficult 
hut most important question of the extent to wliich slavery was 
i&cted by manumission, and the formation of that middle class, 
flie lihertini, with their privileges and the estimation in which 
they were held by society. His birthplace was in the romantic 
scenery and among the simple virtues of the old Sabine yeo- 
manry. His Roman education ; his residence at Athens ; his en- 
gtgetneat'ia the war, which ended at Philippic the state of 
V 9. Roman 
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those who were not very expert genealogists, and wore dispoBet) 
to pay great deference to hereditary nobiUty. They might mis- 
take the enfriinchiscd for the original stock ; and render to the 
descendant of a bond-slave the honours which belonged exclu- 
sively to a genuine patrician. The theory of this assumption of 
a patrician name, it is to be presumed, was, that the freedman 
receiving civil life from his master, that master stood, in a certain 
sense, in the place of a parent. The patron still possessed some 
authority over the freedinan, and inherited his property in case 
of his dying intestate. On the other hand the frecdman was 
under the obhgation of maintaining his patron, or even the father 
and mother of bis patron, if they fell into indigence. Tliere is 
an instance in Pliny (xxxi. 2.) of a son paying a tribute of gra- 
titude to his civil parent, of which we may admire the sen^ment, 
though we cannot altogether approve of the taste with which it is 
expressed. Laurea Tullivs, the poet, was the freedman of the 
great orator. A warm spring broke out in the academic villa of 
Cicero, which was supposed to cure diseases in the eyes. The 
poetical inscription by L. Tullius described the spring as providen 
tially revealed, in order that there might be more eyes to read the 
universally disseminated works of his master. The name, however, 
of this obscure poet is lost in the dazzling splendour of his elo- 
quent patron. But we do not remember that the name of Hora- 
tius, so glorious in the early annals of the republic, maintained 
its celebrity in these latter days. The Horatii furnish no article 
in M. Drumann's genealogical history of the distinguished states- 
men and orators contemporary with Ciesar. The freedman has 
thrown a brighter and more lasting lustre around this celebrated 
name, than all the virtues and exploits of the older patriots who 
bore it. 

The effects of this constant enfranchisement on the political and 
social state of the republic ; this formation of a new class of parti- 
sans, at least as much under the influence, and adding as much to 
the authority of the aristocracy, as the more legitimate clients of 
former days, is a question too large to be investigated in our pre- 
sent paper. There is considerable truth in the foUowmg brilliant 
passage from a recent writer, who, in a brief, and if we may so 
speak, dashing work, has struck out some original thoughts on the 
subject of Roman history, and embodied in nvid and perspicuous 
French much of the more prolix and laborious inquiiy of the 
Germans : — ■ 

' The Roman pHssing his life in the camp, beyond the sea, returned 
not to visit his small field ; a large part of the people bad neither land 
nur house, and no Jomeatit' gods, except the eagles of the legiouH. An 
«][cbuige was eetablished between Italy and the provinces. Italy sent 

her 
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her sons to die in distant countriea, and received in return millionB of 
slaves. Of these, some, attached to the soil, cultivated it, and fertilised 
it with their oshea ; others, heaped together in the city, devoted to the 
vices of a master, were often enfranchised hy him — and became citizens. 
3y degiaes the sona of the freedmen became sole possesaora of the city ; 
formed thf Roman people, and under this name gave law to the world, 
In the time of tlie Gracchi they alone alitiost filled the forum. One 
dny. when they interrupted Scipio jEmilianus with theit clamours, be 
dared to c.vclaim — " Silence, ye Btep-children of Italy'. Think ye that I will 
respect those whom I led in chains to the city, because they are released 
from their bondage?" — The silence with which this appalling speech wm 
heard proves its jualice. The freedmen dreaded lest, descending ftom 
fto tribune, the contpieror of Carthage and Numantia should recagniafl 
his African or Spanish slaves, and discover the marks of the scou:^ 
under the togA. Thus a new people succeeds tu the Roman people, 
' rither absent or destroyed. The slaves take the place of their msBters, 
fiercely occupy the forum, and in their strange Saturnalia govern iiy 
their decrees (he Latins aud Italians, who compose the legions. Ere long 
it 11 unnecessary to inquire where are the plebeians of Rome — they hare 
left ihcir bones on every shore.' — Michelel, Hhtoire de la RipubUfte 
Romaine, lib. iii. c 1. 

Vet this cbtmg^c. ibough fatal to the puLIic spirit, and to the 
librrlicc of Romt-, no doubt contributed to her advancement in 
OOinmniTO, in arU, and probably in letters. The pride of tbe 
IHJ/MIHI. tlie free sons of Rome, disdained all the lower useful 
tirin; llu'V envied tlie wenlih obtained thrtJUgli those lucr.ilive 
int'ikns bv llic freedmen. while they esteemed it a degradation to 
jtursue llie sajnc industrious courses. They proudly starved— or 
»id>sisted on the po<)r-law. the public distribution of com, rather 
lluui embark in petty trades, or devote themselves to works of 
iiinlLiiiiiiid insrenuity or skill. They were of course supplanted 
ill every w.iy by llic less scrupulous and more laborious freedraan. 
Til ihc whole slave population this constant hope of manumission 
iiiiiiil iudii'il. as Gibbon has justly obsened, have been the drop 
III' Mweoliiesa in the bitter cup of Roman senitude. For it was not 
iiu'ri'ly I'nfriuiehiscment, not merely the liberation from the scourge 
uikI lliu workhouse (the ergastulum) — the descendants of the slave 
iiiiglil grinbudly and rapidly attain every privilege, and even 
liimuur i)f the free man. There were long some restrictions on 
llii'ir right of suffragc^ — (Ihc libertl were inscribed only in the four 
( ity tribes) — but as far as social estimation, talents and character 
ciiiilil raise the sun of the freed slave to an equality with the 
liigiiesl consular or patrician names. The son of the provincial 
ininitttr lived familiarly with Maecenas, ' sprung from ancient 
ItiiigN,' and with Agrippa, who was so nearly allied to the impena' 
I iiiiB, It has remained for a modern nation, the most boastful 
m far juitly boastful of its free institutioiu, to decree by the 
irreversible 
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3 law of dominant if not of universal feeling, that tha 1 
taint of slavery shall be inextinguishable ; that even when th« 
distinguishing vesting of complexion and physical organizatioiv ' 
which unhappily adhere so long to the offspring of the African 
race, at length have died away, the descendant, however remotB, 
of the despised and hated slave, shall be proscribed and forbidden 
to mingle bis impure blowl with the countless races which tbrni 
the free white population of the United States. This ii the most i 
appalling and hopeless part of the American slave- question, ad* i 
mitted alike by Mrs. Trollope and Miss Martineau, and painfully J 
illustrated in Mons. de Beaumont's beautiful (ale of Marie. For 
the active exertions of a generous few may at length change the 
laws and correct the unjust pohtical institutions of a country ; liut 
it is a far harder task, almost an impossibility, to eradicate a deep- 
rooted and general sentiment. 

The father of Horace exercised the function of coactor, collec- 
tor of payments at auctions. The coactor was a public officer. 
This comparatively bumble office was probably paid according to 
tbe number of sales and the value of property disposed of ; and in 
those days of confiscations and rapid and frequent changes of pro- 
perty, through tbe inordinate ambition or luxury of some, the 
rapacious avarice of others, the forfeitures and the ruin of opulent 
landholders, the amount and the value of the property which 
came 8u6 htt»ta were likely to enable a prudent public officer to 
make a decent fortune. This seems to have been the case with 
the elder Horace, who invested the whole of bis 'honest acquisi- 
tions' (Mr. Tate is the voucher for his honesty, and we have not 
the slightest disposition to impeach it) in a house and farm (lap 
et fundus, Kpist. ii. % ,5t£), and settled down into a respectable 
Sabine yeoman. We have been greatly disappointed by the 
promise held out in a passage in Mr. Keppel Craven's recent 
Tour in the Abru/zi. Mr. Craven made an excursion to Ve- 
nosa, which he was desirous of visiting as the biHh-plaee of 
Horace ! Horace was certainly born in the neighbourhood of 
Venosa ; but notwithstanding tbe bust, which, from the inscrip- 
tion, seems intended to represent the poet 'in the costume ap- 
parently of a clerical habit of the middle ages,* we must entreat 
the next traveller to study Horace himself or Mr. Tate before 
ho seta out on bis pilgrimage. We regret this the more, as, with 
Mr. Craven's unaffected manner of describing scenery, we 
should have been glad if he would have visited the banks of the 
Auiidus, and recorded his impressions of tbe romantic region in 
which lay tbe estate of tbe elder Horace, and where, on the 
borders of Venusia and of Apulia, the poet was born. We 
should wisb for no more agreeable occupation than wandering is 

that 
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tho-t- dclinouB dimate. and imagininr) the scene of that poetic ad- 
venture of the poet's childhood, when the doves performed to the 
amimoHUs infaits the office of the redbreasts to the children of the 
wood ; — ' ood robin-redbreast piously did cover them with leaves' 
vf r- Craven speaks of the ■ picturesque appearance of the peaks 
of Mount Vultur,' but we should like to trace thegraphic fidelitj 
of tl*" '"'''' '*' *^^ description, the hi^h hung chalets of Acheronlia, 
^ntl the low pliiin of Ferentium. We are unwilling to quote the 
woU-l*"Own iiues in the original, and scarce dare to venture od 
■uctt uniranBlatcable graces of language : — 

■ ' Afe vncrant infant, on Mount Vnltur's side, 

Beyouii Biy childhood's nurse, Apulia'e, bounds, 
' With piny fatigued and eleep, 
Did the poetic doves 
With young leaves cover. Spread the wondrous talc 
Where Acherontia's sons hang their tail neste. 
Through Baute's groves, the Ion 
And rich Ferenttne plain. 
V'riim the lilarlt viper safe, and prowling bear, 
Sweet »lept I, strewn with sacred laurel leaves 
And myrtle shoots — bold child — 
Not of the gods unseen.* 
(IpTO) unuivr the fields and woods of this rural district, greirnp 
ih'' ^"'*'"P iwel- Mr. Tate has selected the chief passages inHs 
winks*, "hii'h liflruv rfmiuisceuces of the plain life and severe 
muHUfis of the Sthine population. Shrewd, strenuous, frugal, 
llii« iac<' futnishtil the best stildiers to the Roman legions ; th«r 
Mtuk-hui'iit wivos shared in their toils — (Epod. ii. 41, 2); they 
t'tdiiMitt'd their small farms by their own labour and that of their 
amw — l^Sat. ii, 114^; thev worshipped their rustic deities, and 
|)i<l)<'vcd iu all the superstitions of a religious and simple -people, 
« inlioraft aud fortune- telliiur- 

At «ln>ul twelve years old appears to have begun the more 
■ciious uiul imjxtriant part of the Roman education. We regret 
Ibiil we Imvc neither space nor perhaps materials to furnish to 
Ml. \\'i8<- and his e<lucation society a very complete account of 
lln' ordinary Roman instruction at this period. The information 
uliifh we dorivo from Horace is jierplesing rather than salisfac- 
lory. His father was by no means rich, his farm unproductive; 
iind for this reastni. it should seem, he declined to send his son 
|o ihe cimntry day-school of Flai-iijs. to which resorted the children 
III ihf rural aristocracy, the consequential sons of consequential 
I inilviriiHia, with their satchels and tablets on their arms, making 
Vltfiir rCKVllw payments every month, or- as Wieland and other in- 
t ozplain the passage, with rather a forced significatioc, 
dsing 
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doing their sumSj whicli consisted io calculating the monthly ii 
rest upon loans, and which was the ordinary occupsttioa of young 



' CauHB fiiit pster his, qui macro pauper agello, 
Nnluit in Flavi ludum me mittere ; magni ' 

KQuo pueri magnis k centurionibus orti, 
Leevo euspenai loculos tabulamque lacerto, 
Ihant ocluDie referentei idibus ffira.' 
The father of the poet took the bold step of carrying: him at 
once to Rome to receive the liberal education of a knifrht's or 
senator's son, and, notwithstanding his poverty, enabled him to 
live like a gentleman, well dressed and attended by his slaves. — 
(Sat. i. 6, 76.) His narrow means are thus alleged as a re-asoa 
for his unwillingness to send his son to the neighbouring country 
school ; but we should have supposed that the education in the 
capital, particularly where the bny made so respectable an ap- 
pearance, must have been far more expensive. Was it that — as the 
professors of the various liberal arts were, in after times, main- 
tained at the public charge, partly of the government, partly of 
the local municipality — the schools in the capital were already 
partly or wholly free, while those io the provinces, particularly in 
the country districts, were private speculations, unassisted by any 
public stipend ? or was it merely that these children of men who 
had served in the army in a certain rank looked down upon the 
child of a coactor who lived on a small farm ? 

But though the parent thus removed his son to a public school 
in the metropolis, and preferred that he should associate with the 
genuine youthful aristocracy of the capital rather than with the 
no less haughty but more coarse and unpolished gentry of the 
provinces, chiefly retired military officers, he seems to have taken 
care that he should be a home hoarder, and watched with severe 
but affectionate control over bis morals. His first turn for satire 
was encouraged by his father's severe observations on the vices 
and follies of his compatriots. 

' Ipse mihi custos incormptissimus omnes 

^Circum doctores aderat : quidmulta? pudicum 
(Qui primus virtutis honos) aervavit ah omni 
Non Bolum facto, verum opptohrio quoque turpi.' 
The honest Sabine was by no means so anxious that his son 
should rise above bis own bumble rank and occupation, as that he 
should be un contaminated by the vices of the voluptuotw capital. 
Horace has given imperishable fame to his schoolmaster; and we 
fear that the means with which tJisit celebrated flagellant incul- 
cated learning so successfully in this instance, may have strength- 
^ed the piejiulicej £0 fatal to hapless }mpils, of the inseparable 

connexion 
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■■ ife cnldration of the head and the discipline 
■B. Orhilius had been an apparitor, and 



a^^m^Mm k>«mI im the army — a good school for a disciplinaf iao, 
it^T 'BT «aackr; Iw got mone reputation than lac.T&^doatU 
■■aw Ammi 'jmitm ewmiumento. Perhaps the Roman gentry and 
^■•ilibM K>» have be^^un to entertain objections against flog- 
^■f >• Mtbiic schools ! But vie wish ne knew more of wbal 
iMfr inin^' in these seminaries of Roman education, Horace 
omt^ i^tttms us of two authors who were read in the school of 
tifebilM»— Lnius AndroiiicuB and Homer. As to the fonner, 
9hi1>J' doubtetl whether any patrician schoolmaster would use 
iJk» vuirks of a poet so antiquated as Livius .Androaicus. In the 



' Carmina Livl 



. . . mernini qucc plagosum niihi parro 
OrbUiuiu die tare' — 
W pmposMl to read Lievi, the name of an obscnre writer of 
tavw-vi'FHo (ifUTtivaiyyix), to whom he adjudges many of llw 
En^piwnt* usually Rssigncd to Livius, and which bear no marks of 
itbttuWu^ nntt({uity. But. with due respect to the arch-critiCj we 
ihukk that the elder Horace would have objected still mure 
^ivi^ly t(> the mudfMrn love-verses of L;pviuB, than to the rude 
wU ■tr»iiw of l.iviua. Our friend Orbiliua may have been some- 
iluiiy lit u iii'duiil ; he may have thought the Euhemerism of En- 
uiua, nr ihfi t'^inctireanism of Lucretius objectionable in school- 
UniXm, and ci)niiidured even Accius, Nsevius, or Pacuvius to have 
tto|j;(int<rated from the primitive sublimity of the father of Raman 
\viao. As for Homer, he had always been, and remained cer- 
trtiiil.V tt> the lime of Julian, if not still later, an indispensable 
\tnH id Oreek. and had begun to be of Roman education. In 
thia i't'Spt<<l, ai in olliers, he has been said, without the least pro< 
(itkuliiiit, Id have hi^en the bible of antiquity. Schools from which 
Uiiuiiii' wu« i-xcluded. would have been as offensive to general 
U . iiiin .IS llw iii'W Irish Education to the Bishop of Exeter. 

( III! iwiil.iia will see the numberless interesting questions which 
ii.iit u|> lirliirii ns lit each step we make, and some perhaps will 
, kill 1 lull' ihc ki^tl'-dcnial which we are obliged to enforce upon 
.■.u3.:Im-», liHil, wandering off on one of these discussions, we should 
W.»l uurttulvitu at the end of our article, before we had even arrayed 

111 [iiiul iu his toij<i viTilis. This important step was taken, as 
\li 'I'alti ooHJertures, in his seventeenth year, B.C. 48, And 

V linn liii dius became his own master, it is probable that he had 

iV HiWlt'lHimi to lose his excellent and honoured father. Of 

(Itg events may the boy have been witness during their 

Roine ! He might possibly, soon after ^ia arrival, 



rB.c. 53, have ! 
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B.C. 53, have heard Cicero speak his oration for Milo. Into the 
subsequent years were crowded all the preparations for the last 
contest between CiPsar and Pompey. The peaceful studies of 
the boys must have been strangely interrupted by the political 
excitements. Even Orbilius would hardly venture to refuse 
holidays to behold the triumphant entrance of Creaar into Romd 
after the passage of the Rubicon. And while that decisive step 
was but threatened, bow anxiously and fearfully must Rome have 
awaited her doom, ignorant who was to be her master, and how 
that master would exercise his authority — whether new proscrip- 
tions, like those of Marius and Sylla, would more than deci' 
mate her patrician families, and deluge her streets with blood ;' 
whether mibtary license would have free scope, and the majesty 
of tte Roman jreople be insulted by the outrages of an infuriated 
soldiery. No man so obscure, so young, so thoughtless, but 
must have been impressed with the insecurity, not of life only, 
but of liberty. During the whole conflict, what must have beea 
the suspense, the agitation, .the party violence, the terror, the 
alternate elevation and prostration of mind ! In the imrufSed 
quiet of his manhood and age, how often must these turbulent and 
awful days have contrasted themselves in the memory of Horace, 
with his tranquil pursuits of literature and social enjoyment ! . 

In the ypar of the battle of Pharsalia, Horace left his public 
school at Rome for the 'university' of Athens. For many cen- 
turies of the Roman greatness, down to the time when her 
schools were closed by Justinian, Athens was the place where 
almost all the distinguished youth, both of tfce east and west, 
passed a certain period of study in the liberal arts, letters, and 
philosophy. This continued even after the estahhshment of 
Christianity ; Basil and Gregory of Nazianzum studied together, 
and formed their youthful friendships, as Horace did, probably, 
with Messala, BibuluB, and Pompeitis Varus. 

The advantages which Horace derived from this residence in 
Athens may be traced in his familiarity with Attic literature, or 
rather with the whole range of Greek poetry, Homeric, lyric, and 
dramatic. He studied particularly the comic writers, the great 
models of that kind of poetry which consists in shrewd and acute 
observation on actual human life, on society, manners, and morals, 
expressed in terse, perspicuous, and animated verse, and which he 
was destined in another form to carry to such unrivalled perfection 
in his own language. But he incurred a great danger, that of 
sinlcing into a third or fourth, rate Greek poet, if in a foreign 
language he could have attained even that huinlile eminence. He 
represents the genius of his country, under the form of Komulus, 
u Femoiutrating agEunst this miidireotion of his. talents^ 

' Atque 
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' Atque ego cum Grascos fBcerem, natus mare citm, 
. VeifBiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quiriaua, 
PoBt median! noctem visiis, cum sojunia vera : 
,, In silvani iion ligna feras insanius, ac si 

^ Mftgnas Grtcconim malis impiere catervas.' — 1 Sat. s, 31, 35. 
nomulus gave good reason for his advice. The mine of Grecian 
poetry ms exhausted ; every place of honour was occupied ; a 
Itsw poet, particularly a stranger, could only be lost in the inglo- 
■mom crowd. But this is not all. It is a law of human genitu, 
without exception, that no man can he a great poet except in liis 
satire speech. Inspiration seems impatient of the slower pro- 
cen of translating our thoughts into a second language. The 
ezpresnon must be as free and spont^uieous as the conception, 
and bowerer we may refine and pohsh our native style, and snb- 
atitute a more tardy and elaborate for an instantane<jus and inar- 
tificUl manner of composition, there is a facility, a mastery, a 
eCMmplete harmony between the thoughts that breathe and the 
worda that burn, which never can be obtained excepting in our 
nolher tongue. 

Daring bis residence at Athens, Horace *isited other parts of 
Okmc ; he speaks of not having been so much struck by the 
nch plain of Larissa, or by the hardier district of Lacedsmon, as 
by the headlong Anio, and the groves of Tibur. We do not see 
anvtliing in the seventh satire of the first book, which describes 
Uie (jujirrel between Persius and Rupihus Rex at Clazomenae, to 
warrant the /x«(7if* c\)nctusion that Horace was in that city, and 
n witness of the ludicrous conflict. Nor are we quite satisfied as 
to the allusion to his local knowledge of Lebwlus (Epist. i. xi. 7)- 

Hnrnco. it is well known, from Alliens joined the republican 
nrniy of Hrutus, in which he received the rank of military trihune. 
Kxccpling at such critical periods, when the ordinary course of 
mililiuy promotion was suspended bv the exigencies of the times, 
lilt- R[>n of a freedman would not have acquired that rank. His 
ii|iiii>intmcnt. hv his own account, exciled some jealousy — quod 
iMilii piirrrcl leijw Romana trihuno. 

\\v Hhould have been surprised if the whole Roman youth, 
liri''ilhlng the air of Aristides, and Pericles, and Demosthenes— 
iiuhiliing the sentiments of liberty from all which was the object 
111 llicir study at this ardent and generous period of life — had not 
(liiiiHii Iheinselves at once into the ranks of Brutus, and rallied 
iiioiuid what tliev could not but consider the endangered freedom 
III Home. No German university, not even the Polytechnic 
■I liiHil at IWis, can have poured forth its enthusiastic boys with 
atllHUft"' nKcitemeiit, or in so noble a cause, as that of Brutus 
'«ve appeared lu the sc»is of Roman fathers. Th6 
battle 
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battle of Philippi was fatal to the military fame and to the fortunes 
of the yuung soldier. Lessing has written an ingenious essay 
fWerke, ix. iii. pp. 126, 173) to vindicate the morals and the 
courage of Horace. Wieland goes still further in his vindication 
of the poet's courage. ' He could not call up the remembrance of 
the hero (Brutus), by whom he was beloved, without reproachinff 
himself for having yielded to the instinct of personal safely, in- •■ 
stead of dying with him ; and, according to my feeling, the tuM 
bene is a sigh of regret, which he offers to the memory of that 
great man, and an expression of that shame of which a noUa 
spirit alone is capable' (Wieland, Horazens BrJefe, v. ii. p, lOl)i 
It is clear] as Mr. Tate observes, that he saw some ' hard service' 
(c. ii.Tii. 2), and obtained the approbation of his generals (E. i.xs, 
23). We are inclined to agree with Lessing, that his playful 
allusion to his throwing away his shield after the battle has been 
taken more in earnest than intended by the poet, and there seems 
little doubt that the passage is an imitation, perhaps a translation, 
of AlcKUS. After all, taken in its most literal sense, it comes to 
no more than that Horace fled with the rest of the defeated array; 
not that he showed any want of valour during the battle. He 
abandoned the cause of Brutus, when the cause was not merely 
desperate, but extinguished. 

Horace found his way back, after encountering some perils by 
land and sea, to Rome. But hiii estate was confiscated ; some 
new coactor was collecting the price of his native fields, which Ills 
father had acquired perhaps trom former confiscations. For a 
few months, however, after his return, nothing can well have been 
more obscure and hopeless than the condition of our poet. The 
friends which he had already made were on the wrong side in 
politics; he had no family connexions^ no birth to gild liis poverty. 
He is exactly a wcll-educateil literary adventurer cast upon the 
capital, but under the most unWourable drcumstances. Every 
step in his rise to ease, to moderate aliluence, and the favour and 
intimacy of the great, is a curious illustration of the social con- 
dition of the times. Either from the wreck of his fortunes, from 
old debts, or from the liberality of friends, Horace contrived to 
buy a 'patent placein the treasury;' so Mr. Tate trans- 
lates the words of Suetonius, scripttmi ijurEsiarium comparaeit. 
On the profits of this place he managed to live with the utmost 
frugality. His ordinary fare was but a vegetable diet ; his house- 
hold staff of the meanest ware; and, unlike poets in general, he 
had a very delicate taste for pure water. Not however that we 
are inclined to take all these allusions to his own abstemious 
living quite in earnest ; his convivial odes speak a different lan- 
guage — nunc est bibeadum, nunc vede- libera. 

The 
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Xho BtalP of Ruinan ptwlry, when Horace began to devote 

lifnw'lf to it, ia nlmoit an indlBpensable inqairy in our esd- 

VintH of hi* merits. Rome, according to the modem theory, 

tuu\ hw mythic and Homeric age ; her early history is but her 

ancient bailad epic transmuted into prose. Whatever may be 

^o inlrmal evidence of lliis poetic cycle in the rich and ani- 

in»te(t It^ndi which fill the first books of Livy, there is, in faMj 

ttu ftiiiylc pasGugc which proves that the poems ever existed ; manj 

wUi<^l> lead to the conclusion, that if they ever did exist, they were 

imkuown ill the time of Liij and of Horace. We hear of tie 

old Arvul sunga. of the SMian verws, of songs sung at triumphs or 

at tcMlM by individual guests ui praise of illustrious men, (of tbeie 

Ciceiu tlcplori^s the lolal loss.) and at funerals; but all these 

•p|>e<ar lo have bcrii brief, religious, or occasional. It is cer- 

tainly Blrangc that lu) distinct vestige ur tradition of this narrative 

pueii^- should Ix! found in the nhotc range of Koinan literatme. 

wbetliw (ire«k or Latin. We may, if we will, assume, from tic 

cliantctfr in whith all this pro-lmtoric RoDinn history exists nt 

n(Monl> that Jl must liavo becu originally poetry ; but of its pre- 

•XWtffnce in a metrical, or wliat is usually meant by a poetic furin, 

W« bavn no o^lmud proof whatever. 

Poutry. like philosophy, was n stranger and foreigner at Rome } 
ah« •wred, tbou)th Uie, befiare philosophy ; — at least she was more 
completely ualuralisnl brti>re philosophy was domiciled, except 
ui n verv few ninnsiom of groat statesmen, and among a very cir- 
cumscrilH-d uitollcciu:d aristocracy. The drama of Rome, like 
her arts, were GnH-inii; ahuost all the plays of Livius Andro- 
niciis. Accius, I'acuvius. Plautus. Terence, were on Grecian 
subjects. They treanil on the tale 

' Ol" Pelop*' bne. 
Or the tale u(" Tiwt divine.' 
Their metres were Giwk. ami the intrixluclion of the hexa- 
melor hy Ennitts conlribuietl. with the undoubted genius of that 
j;Tt«i jxiet, at once to the mor»> t!iv\wirable reception of poetry in 
Bomo. and ti> the supenority of Ennius himself. In every re- 
sptH-i the Romans wew imiaiive. not directly of nature, but of 
<;n^H.'«> mixU'ls, li has been well obs*Tved. that Horace himself, 
t«u' of Iho n><<st or^gin^U of Roman writers, acknowledges this 
humiliuling fiH"t — 

• Vos expn!)i]Mi« Grxca 

Nocmnti verMie niuiu, rarsate diunii.* 

Ibit. *W U»P othrt- haiKl. tbf wvHKh-rlul energies which were 

^wk>pr^ in her oni\-eri*l wnxim-sts, ami in her civil factions, in 

ifhk^ tkv Sn*> *vk1 (4' amhitton w^m k> be the first citizen in 

Mb i«1mI the wwhl, could not but awaken mlel- 

lectual 
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lectual powers of the hig-lipst order. The force and vig^our of the i 
Romaa character Is manifest in the fragments of their early poetry; 
However rude and inharmonious th<^e translations, for, after all, 
they are translations, they are full of bold, animated, and some-) 
times picturesque espressions ; and that which was the naturol j 
consequence of the domiciliation of a foreign literature among a 
people of strong and masculine minds invariably took plac«<' 
Wherever those masters in the art had attained to consummat* 
perfection — wherever the genius of the people had been reflected j 
in their poetry with complete harmony — there, however nobla j 
might be the emulation of the disciple, it was impossible that hs I 
should approach to his model, especially where his own geniu< 
and national character were adverse both to the form and to tha 
poetic conception. 

Hence, in the genuine epic, in lyric, in dramatic poetry, tb« 
Greeks stood alone and unapproachable. Each of these success 
sive forms of the art had, as it were, spontaneously adapted itself 
to the changes in Grecian soaetj. The epic was that of tbfl \ 
heroic age of the warrior-kings and bards ; the lyric, the religiouij I 
that of the temple and of the public gaines ; the dramatic, that of 1 
the republican polity, the esquisite combination of the arts (A ' 
poetry, music, gesture, and spectacle, before which the sovereign 
people of Athens met, which was presided over by the magistrate, 
and maintained cither at the public cost, or at that of the ruling 
functionary — which, in short, was the great festival of the city. 

But the heroic age of Rome bad passed away, as we have 
observed, without leaving any mythic or epic song, unless already 
transmuted into history. Her severe religion had never kindled 
into poetry, except in rude traditional verses, and short songs 
chanted during the solemn ceremony. The more domestic 
habits of her austerer days had been less disposed Ui public exhi- 
bitions; theatrical amusements were forced upon her, not freely 
developed by the national taste ; the ovation and the triumph wai 
ber great spectacle ; and when these became mere rare, her relax* 
ation was the rude Atellan farce, or the coarse mime; but her 
p&ssion was the mimic war, the amphitheatre with its wild beasts 
and gladiators, the proud spectacle of barbarian captives slaugh- 
tering each other for her amusement. Rome thus wanted the 
three great sources of poetic inspiration — an heroic period of 
history, religion, and scenic representation. She bad never — at 
least there appears no vestige of their existence — a caste or order 
of bards ; her sacerdotal offices, attached to her civil magistracies, 
disdained lire aid of high-wrought music, or mythic and harmo- 
nious hymn. Foreign kings and heroes walked ber stage ; and 
even ber comedy represented, in general, the manners of Athens 
C of Asia Minor, rather than those of Italy. Still, 
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' Scripsere alii rem 
Veraibu', quos olim Fauni valeaque canebant, 
Cum nequc Musarum scopulos quiBquam superarat, 
Nee dicti studiosua erat' — 

this refers, on the authority of Cicero, in whose 'Brutus' it is con- 
tained, lo the Saturnian verses of NEuviua on the first Punic v 
The fragments of the Annals do not appear to us the most poetic 
of those of Ennius ; in ahnost all his loftier flights, we think thit 
we trace Grecian inspiration, if not more than inspiration. If it 
be true that the earliest annalists of Rome tnrned the old poetry 
imo prose, and retained its poetic spirit, Ennius seems tohave ver- 
sified the more authentic history, and left it almost as pntsaic as 
ever. We venture to douht, notwithstanding the fame of Varius, 
whether there was any line Roman narrative poetry till the ap- 
pearance of the ^neid. But Lucretius bad shown of what the 
rich and copious, and, in his hands, flexible Latin language was 
capable. He was probably the first, who, though an imitator no 
doubt of the Greeks, evinced, that there was yet ground not 
entirely pre-occupied, in which a new race of poets might rival 
or transcend their masters. It is astonishing how Lucretius has 
triumphed over the difficulties of an unpromising subject, and 
the cold and unpoetic tone of his own philosophy. Both Lucre- 
tius and Catullus had died a short time before Horace settled 
at Rome, The excjuisitely sweet lyric tone of Catullus does 
not seem to have been so pleasing as might have been expected 
to the Roman ear ; his fame and popularity rested chiefly on liis 
satiric iambics. His lyrics arc mentionwl with disparagement 
by Horace, and not noticed by Quintilian. It has been ob- 
jerved by the author of a learned and sensible view of Latin 
poetry in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, as a curious coin- 
cidence, that four of the distinguished poets of this period 
should have forfeited their estates during the civil commotions, 
Virgil, Horace, TibuUus, and, rather later, Propertius. Most of 
these embraced what may be called the popular cause, acquiesced 
afterwards in the sole dominion of Augustus, and obtained favour, 
and at least sufficient means of independent subsistence. Varius 
and Virgil were already celebrated names when Horace returned 
to Rome; and these two great poets at once admitted hun to 
their intimacy. The fame of Varius, as an epic poet, does not 
appear to have been recognised even by his Roman posterity. 
Quintilian speaks of his Thyestes in the hif;hest terms of praise, 
as worthy to be compai'ed with the noblest Greek tragedies, but 
he does not even mention his name among the epic writers. . We 
suspect that he wrote fine verses on the events and characters of 
VOL. LXII. MO. cxxiv X the 
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imm^ « ^mi. «£ poM? wiiicb often obtains high reputation 
m OiB>L £■% laan in iMerest with the events which it cele- 
■h. a^Jifa lhifw n lines o£ Varius which Bur^nve, ^ 
■•.(■^■di^ifale I'll Mil II. aifid ail show vigour and felicity of 
■mHk Tfe BV-J.y— tit' ^ lESil are supposed to have ap- 
■£^paC.tlM ante tune wii& the earliest publication uf Ho 
b <hm fttt IkMik. ^ Stfires- But \ irpl bad already acquired 
k *aL i^K IiMnumi witit ihe ialimate acquaintance of 

■ <i£ BuUcK to MaKcnas was tbe turning point 

. Sb» pMv^tts. atJsiaf out of the confiscatioa of his 

• siMHkld scaicelj have expected, 

I civil CL>ininoliun, to have beKi 

-^^^~ *^ PtapotoB ^ipoht Midax 



■tMM!|MMwtt <u tltts StK sf^wais to tis about the molt i 
ftpMM <k ibe dariy Ustoiy of Horace^ What was tbi) 
'le monej or friends by itf 
I hinucjf of his reseniment 
K of tk^euiim and destitution, whf D 
^ttm'mtH'^m Mit te fcitnd, nor the vorM's law,' 
.^ ^ -M -.vKnffe Suustit a^<u the wurld bv the stem and un- 
•^^•^.■.ift , •,;'w»iUf ji ts 1H.TSS.' Such is the iheorr of Kirciiner :— 
>ju. •uu -■ >«>» c''iLiiijy>nist Rumani modo tVTeisoe jnvenili ardore 
U'xx.i.tiK, (o^u uiUiE .icieoiKTV, tQ ^ripti; qnoque tneri conaretur, 
w.,.iv> -i'.'vc '«ivii'*i-.iirf: LmtWiSUSiiLTersus tmwiW, in primis musffisuffi 
i:-..'».!H .i.....>U!. .-iiaiii :^;io[iis, Luculi&uo rin: cum omnino perveret 
v^...i.i,..i. ^i.vii.i .t M(;,t \ereibua eiagitare, tum pnecipue ubicunque 
Vv-.».•;•t■.l.^■»«'^. ^1' 'j'siiis Triuiuviri poientts Hinicvs etasseclas acerbiui 
■w.v^: (vutiiivniv viuLi perstriugere ca?pit, la ijuibus et MEecenatem 
vnii'i.' !l«^>.';k> laii^ttt" propter ineolcntem in cultu neghgentiam ac 
Mo.lii'vi" .V iiiiiiiis sibi religioni duxit, quoil eum et prsecipuum adveres 
)mui;i .^,lJUl^>'^■^l^ I't iiovemt et tum etiam averEabatUT.' — p. 51, 

('lmtii|\'iliv!uschieHy rests on the authoritv of the old scho- 
li..,i. wK' .s^^■l^s. Uuit in the line — 

' VlaWhluus tiiuicis demiasis ambulat ' — 
>ii, iKn't w<u vuaptH-iiHl i>fglancing at the slovenly and efTeminatP 
I,,, I'll "i ^t.*■^vu^w, of wearing his robes trailing to the ground ; 
^mM ii'i'Io iiLtlit'iouM M'niidttl added, that it was to conceal his bad 
1,^, mil HH-t^UttuijtttHlk. Ifthis wore thocase, if Horace wascon- 
viw" v^ trtSHiji di-wiiin-illy libelled Maecenas, under the sarcastic 
I^Vi MVk'^'WtU** '' uuist have been more than mere modestT' 

Eometbii^ 
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something rattier of Ehamc and confusioii, which overpowered him I 
during his first interview with the great man — 
' Ut veni coram, singultim pauca locutus, 
(Infana uamquc pudor pcohihebat plura profari).' 
The dry and rather abrupt manner of Mxcenas, though 
habitual to him, might perhaps be alleged as rather in favour of 
the notion, that he bad been induced to admit a visit from a 
man of talent, strongly recommended to him by the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters of the dayj though be was aware that 
the poet bad been a partisan of Brutus, and had held bimself up to 
ridicule in a satire, which, if not published, had been privately 
circulated, and must have been known at least to Varius and Virgil. 
The gentlemanly magnanimity of Maecenas, or even the policy, 
which would induce him to reconcile all men of talent with the 
government, might dispose him to overlook with quiet contempt or 
easy indifference, or even to join in the laugh at this touch of 
satire against bis own peculiarity of person or manner ; but still 
the subsequent publicaiwn of a satire, containing such an allusion, 
after the Satirist had been admitted into the intimacy of M^Bcenas 
(and it is universally admitted that the satire was first published 
after this time), appears to us so utterly improbable, so inconsistent 
with the deferential respect and gratitude shovra by Horace to 
his patron, ivlth the singular tact and delicacy with which the poet 
preserves his freedom by never trespassing beyond its proper 
hounds, and that excjuisite urbanity which prevents hja flattery 
from degenerating into adulation, tliat we have no scruple in re- 
jecting, with Wieland, the idle gossip of the scholiast. And 
after all, this negligence or effeminate affectation was probably 
much too common tn point the satire against any individual, even 
one so eminent as Maecenas; as for the grave observation of the 
similarity between the names of Malchinus and Maecenas, being 
each of three syllables, old Fluellin's 'Macedon and Monmouth 
cannot hut occur to every one. 

The other circumstances of the biterview seem to imply that 
Horace felt no peculiar embarrassment, such as he might expe- 
rience, if he was conscious of having libelled Mfficenas. There 
was no awkward attempt at apology, but a plain independence in 
his manner; he told him merely that he was neither a man of 

^^BBiily nor fortune, and explained who and what he was — 

^^B ' Non ego me claro natum patre, non ego circum 

^^^ Me Satureiano vectari rura cahallo, 

^Ik ^^» quod eram, narro.' — Serm. i. vi. 5S. 

Still the question recurs, what were these verses, to which Ho- 
race was impelled by poverty? Roman literature can scarcely 
yet have maintained her Grub-street claw, whi^- 
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Lib declared patron Msecenas. And, indeed, there is anotlie 
culty which perplexes us in the Benlleian chronolt^', wc 
the extraordinarily short time allowed for the attainment of that 
poetical reputation, which, no doubt, obtained for him the friend- 
ship of these celebrated men, iind the introduction to Ma'cenaa. 
Mr. Tate assigns the followinjr e^"ents to the year 41 : 'In the 
winter 4'J, 41, lie returns to Rome, having been nearly ship- 
wrecked off Cape Palinurus, becomes acquainted with Virgil and 
Varius, is by them introduced to Maecenas, obtains his patronage, 
and is admitted to his friendship.' * But under what character 
could the son of a provincial freedraan, who had been on the 
wrong side in the civil wars, had lost all his property, and scarcely 
possessed the means of living, moke such rapid progress among 
the accomplished and the great? Certainly not by his social qua- 
lities alone, his agreeable manners, or convivial wit ; nothinjj- but 
his well-known poetical talents can so suddenly have endeared 
him to his brother poets. When A'irgil and Varius told Ma;cenas 
what he was, 

' Dixere, quid essem,' 
they must have spoken of him as a writer of verses, not merely of 
great promise, but of some performance. If the Satires were his 
first publication, the incidents to which they allude prove that ho 
must already have possessed a considerable poetic reputation. 
How it was obtiined is the question ; it must have been by pieces 
privately circulated, which were afterwards not thought worthy of 
publication, or by some which we actually possess. We confess 
that we see no difficulty in the supposition that some of the odes 
which bear the impress of youthful feelings and passions, may 
have been among the compositions which were communicated to 
his friends, and opened to him the society of men of letters, and 
the patronage of the great. 

The character and position of Msecenas have been nowhere, as 
far as we ai-e aware, caught and portrayed with so much felicity as 
by Wieland in the preUminary obseiTalions to his graceful version 
of the Episdes. This book, we suspect, is not generally known 
even to rcEiders of German in this country ; at all events, it is a 
sealed volume to those who are ignorant of that language. We 
persuade ourselves that we shall perform an acceptable service by 
translating one or two passages : — 

' Mrcccnas, although he deduced his family from the ancientEtnirinn 
kings, had neither to maintain a high reputation inherited from his 

* Mr. FyneHClinfDii (Fa^U Hulkoid. p. 221) han justly abserrril. Ihst sfime time 
maet liuve elapAeil lietwetin the batllis of Ph9ti|:pi and the ciimpnsitioa a( the lixlb. 
SMire iif Iha fiist book. ' Oiim quod mihi parerrt legio Homana tribuno,' I. 47. and 
' likeitise ainra his iutcoil action to Mscenaa: ' <J/un Virgilius, post bunc Varius dixeia 

■-' .' (i.b.6S0 
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'The modesty with whicli the favourite of Au^tutus declined tUf.j 
highest huDOurs of the etate. aud passed that life, which he might hwC: 1 
rendered iUuetrioua hy conaulatea aad triiunphB, as a mere RumBft 1 
koight iu the obgcurity of a private station, has been considered a grei^ ' 
effort of virtue. I doubt whether this virtue sprang from any source 
but his natural temperament, hia love for idieneaa and pleasure, and 
jierliapa liis prudence. He possessed the substance, the ear and the 
heart of Augustus, the love of the peoiiJe, immeaBurablc wealth, and all 
that could make private life agreeable to a man of his way of thinking j 
what did he care whether his toga liad a broad or narrow stripe of 
purple F For himself there was no means so secure lo maintain himself 
at once in favour with the emperor and the people as this moderation, 
which kept hiia aloof from ail dangerous eolliaions, all responsibility, 
uU opportunities of incurring displeasure. 

' He built upon the Esquiiine hill a palace, a kind of Coloeseura, 
(molem vicinam rtubibus, oa Horace calls it,) which, probably on 
ttccouiit of its height, was usually named the Tower of Maeceoaii. 
From thence he had a prospect over the whole city and neighbour- 
hood of Rome, as far as Forli, Tuaculum, Paliestriaa, &c, one of the 
most splendid which can be conceived; and here, in the midst of the 
voluptuous garden, into which he had converted the heretofore unwhole- 
some Esquiline hill, he was enabled to enjoy the pleasures of the 
most beautiful villa. Here, after the tuils and disquiets of the civil wars, 
and after he hod at len^h attained tlie end of all his esertiona, iu the 
'127th year of Rome (which was about the fortieth of his life), and 
saw Augustus in quiet possession of a power and dignity which he 
was conscious was his work — here lie altogether abandoned himself 
to bis natural inclinations for quiet, pleasure, and those arts which 
are the o^pring and the parents of contentment. His house, his 
table, his gardens, were the resort of all the wits, virtuosi, actors, 
joyous spirits, and agreeable idlers in Rome. Everything breathed 
enjoyment, mirth, and pleasure. It M'as a kind of court of Alcinuus, 
where every one was welcome who could contribute anything to the 
amusement of the master and his company.' 

Every sentence in this long passage might open matter for 
curious and entertaining episodes. By his reception in the palace of 
Msecenas, Horace was at once initiated in the best society of the 
metropolis. The nature of that society, as contrasted with that 
of modem cities, with Pari^ or with London, tile charactefs of the 
best known individuals who composed it, the houses, the hours, 
the habits, the tastes, the opinions, the amuscinenls, however ex- 
hausted in learned disquisition, would well bear to be thrown 
a|^n into a popular and agreeable form. In the enjoyment of 
this society Horace composed the earliest of his works which has 
reached posterity— the first book of Satires. This style of poetry 
was admirably suited to the way of living. It was the highest 
order of the poetry of society. It will bear the same definition as 
good conversation — good sense and wit in equal proportions. 

Like 
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IJke good conversation, it dwells enough on one topic to allow us 
lo bear snmetliing away, while it is desultory enough to minister 
perpetual variety. It starts from some subject of interest or im- 
portance, but docs not adhere to it with rigid pertinacity. The saUre 
of Horace allows ample scope to follow out any train of thought 
which it may suggest, but never to prolisity. It was serious and 
gay, grave and light; it admitted the most solemn and important 
questions of philosophy, of manners, of literature, but touched 
them in an easy and unaffected tone; it was full of point and 
piquant allusions to the characters of the day ; it introduced in the 
most graceful manner the follies, the affectations, even the vices of 
the times, but there was nothing stern., or savage, or malignant in 
its satire ; we rise from the perusal with the conviction thit 
Horace, if not the most gentle and engaging — (not the perfect 
Christian gentleman) — must have been the most sensible and de- 
itghtful person who could be encountered in Roman aociely. 
There is no broad boffimnery to set the table in a roar; no eJabo- 
rale and exhausting wit, which turns the pleasure of listening into 
a fatigue ; if it trespasses at times beyond the nicety and propriety 
of modem manners, it may fairly plead the coarseness of the 
times, and the want of efficient female control, which is the only 
true chastener of conversation; but which can only commuul 
respect, where the females themselves deserve it 

The satiric form of poetry was not original; there was some- 
thing like it in the Silli (if the Greeks, and Lucilius had already 
introiluced this style of writing into Rome with considerable 
success. The obligations of Horace to Lucilius it is impossible 
fairlv to estimate fn»m the few and broken passages of that writer 
which have survived. We can scarcely suspect Horace of un- 
worthy jealousy in the character which he gives of his predecessor 
in the arl. There is little doubt — notwithstanthng Quintillan's 
statement that ibere were some even in his day who still preferred 
hiui not merely lo all poets of his class, but even to every other 
Roman poet — that Lucilius was rude, harsh, and inharmonious; 
and it is exactly this style of j>oelry which requires ease, and tbal 
uustudird idiomatic perspicuitv of languasre, that careless, as it 
may scein. but still skilful construction of verse which delights 
the coi'. at the same time that it is widely different from the stately 
inarch of the \ ii^ilian hesaiiieler. or the smooth regularity of the 
I'-legiac jMHls. It is sii near akin lo prose, as to require great art 
lo kwp up ihe indispensiible thstinction from il. 

TliP poetry of Horai-c w,-»s the comedy of an untheatrical 

lie. If Uic Romans h.-til really feh any taste for the stage, 

be«]t a Kiunan dnuua. We have already con- 

X clMuracler ol" the jieople as the chief cause of 

the 
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tlie want of encouragement to the genuine drama, but we mny 1 
proceed still further. The true sphere of the drama seems to tw ' 
a small citv, like Athens, (we reckon its size by its free populii 
tion,) London in the time of Elizabeth and James, Paris in that 
of Louis XIV., or Weimar at the close of the Inst century. Iii ] 
these cities either all orders delight in \i\mg in public, or there I 
is a laTp;e and predominant aristocracy, or a court, which repre- ' 
cents or leads the public taste. Rome was too populous to crowd 
into a theatre, where the legitimate drama could be effectively 
performed. The people required at least a Colosseum ; and 
directly, as elsewhere, their theatres riralled their amphitheatres 
in size, the art was gone. Society in Rome was now in its state 
of transition from the public spectacle to the private banquet or 
entertainment; and, as our own present mode of living requires 
the novel instead of the play, affords a hundred readers of a book 
to one spectator of a theatrical performance, so Roman Comedy 
receded from the theatre, in which she had never been naturalized ; 
and concentrated her art, and her observation on human life and 
manners, in the poem, which was recited to the private circle of 
friends, or published for the general amusement of the whole 
society. 

The tone of society, of which Horace is the representative, was 
that into which Reme, weary and worn out with civil contests, was 
delighted to relapse. The peace of the capital was no more dis- 
turbed ; though the foreign disturbances in Spain and on the 
other frontiers of the empire, the wars with the sons of Pompey, 
and finally widi Antony and the Ecist, distracted the world, Rome 
(juietly subsided into the pursuits of peace, It was the policy no 
less than the inclination of Augustus and his true frien<ls, to 
soften, to amuse, to introduce all the arts, and tastes, and feehngs 
which could induce forgetfulness of the more stirring excitements 
of the forum and senate ; to waken the song of the poet, that tho 
agitating eloquence of the orator might cause less regret ; to 
spread the couch of luxury, of elegant amusement, and of lettered 
ease, on which Rome might slumber away the remembrance of 
her departed liberties. Agrippa and Augustus himself may be 
considered as taking charge of the public amusements, erecting 
theatres, and adorning the city ivith magnificent buildings of every 
description, transmuting the Rome of brick to the Rome of 
marble; exhibiting the most gorgeous shows and spectacles; dis- 
tributing sumptuous largesses ; and compensating, by every kind 
of distraction and diversion, for the privation of those more serious 
political occupations in the forum, or at the comitia, which were 
either abolished by the new constitution or had languished into 
T^ular and unexciting formalities. Mtecenas in the meun time 

was 
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Ij~liave been softened off, as it were, as a compensation for his 
ifiscated parental estate. It docs not indeed appear that 
srace incurred a personal forfeiture of his property, though en- 
sued in the army of Brutus. Venusia, induing of course its ' 
tricl, was one of the cities promised and granted as a military 
ony to the soldiers of the victorious army. Horace was rein- 
t«d, by the hounty of his patron, in the immediate neighbour- 
xlj though, as those grants could not he resumed, it was in^ioB-- 
le that he should recover this patrimonial inheritance. The 
, of generosity may have recommended itself as but an act of 

The second book of Satires followed at no great interval the 
blicatioa of the first. It is evident from the first lines of this 
ik that he had made a strong impression on the public taste. 
3 writer, with the keen good sense of Horace, would have ven- 
ed on such expressions as the following, unless he had felt 
ifident of liis position. We quote them in the imitation of hiS' 
it interpreter at least, if not commentator ; — 

' There are (I scurce can think it, but am told). 

There arc to whom my satire aeems too bold ; 

Scarce to wiae Peter tomplaiaant enough, 

And Bomething said of Chartres much too rough ; 

The hnes are weak, another's pleased to say, 

Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day.' 
lis is the language of a privileged egotist ; of one who had ac-' 
red a right, by public suffrage, to talk of himself. The sisth 
ire of this book is one of the most important in the chronology 
the life and works of Horace. Here is the pleasant passage 
exquisitely adapted by Swift: — '' ' ' '■ 

' 'Tis (let mc see) three years and more 
(October nest it will be four) 

(Since Harlcy hid me first attend. 
And chose me for an humble friend; 
Would take me in his coach to cLat, 
And question me of this and that ; 
As, What's o'clock? or How's the wind? 
Whose chariot's that we left behind ? 
Or, Have you nothing new to-day 
' Ftom Pope, irom Pameil, or from Gay '{ '—&c- &c. 
was in the eighth year of his acquaintance with Ma-cenas that 
s satire was composed. Supposing- this acquaintance began 
! very year in which Horace returned to Rome, B.C. 41, nine 
inths elapsed before anything like intimacy took place — nono 
■ocas post mense — this then brings the date down to 40, and 

the 
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the satire cannot be placed earlier than 33 or 3a. Notwilh- 
Standing this, in his 'brief clironoiog^y,' Mr. Tate places the ili^i- 
sion of lands after the Sicilian war with Sextus Pompeius, to wluch 
distinct allnsion is made in this very satire, in the winter 36 (36). 
It is a piece of secret intelligence which Horace was supposed 
by bis importunate friends to possess from his access to the ear 
of Msecenas, whether these lands were to be granted in Italy or 
Sicily— 

' Quid ? militibus proraissa Triquetrfl, I 

Pnedia Ctesar, an est Itiili tellure daturus ? ' ' 

Mr. Tate seems, with unwonted precipitancy, to have ia- 
ferred that the di-irision of lands must have followed immediately 
aa the successful close of the war ; but it is natural to suppose 
that two or three years at least would elapse ; and, in fact, from 
this passage, they must have elapsed, before affairs were so fsr 
settled as to enable the conqueror to assign the lands to theirnew 
occupants. 

That book followed which may be consideretl the transition 
state of his poetry from the satiric or social form to the Ijtic, the 
Epodes. The composition of the second book of Satires is 
assigned to theytars b.c. 35,34, 33; the Epodes to b.c. 32, 31. 
During the later period bad broken out the war between 
Antony and CfESar, so distinctly alluded to in the first epode. 
The most ardent lover of liberty might deprecate the girilt and 
evil of civil war, in such a cause. It was not for freedom, bnt 
for the choice of masters, between the subtle Octavius and tbe 
profligate Antony, that the world was again to be deluged with 
blood. The voice of Horace was lifted to express bis abhorrena 
of the crime. 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis ? au( cur dexteris 

Aplantur enses conditi? 
• «««•■ 
Non ut siiperbas invidm Carthaginis 

Romanus arces ureret ; 
Intachis aut BritannuB ut deseenderet 

Sacra catenatus vifl, ; 
Sed ut, Becundum vota Parthonim, suit 
Urbs hffc periret dexteiEL.' 
It might seem that the fearful and disastrous times had broken 
U reless social circle, for whose amusement and instruction 

re written, and that the poet was thrown back, by 
'ra.ve and solemn strain — Maecenas himselfis 
'ais delicious villa, his intellectual friendi, 
nount the hard deck of the vessel of war. 
'Ibii 
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Ibis LiLuTnie inter ulta navium, 
Amice, propiignacula.' 
Horace was in doubt whether he should accompany his patron, 
who however remained in Italy. The first epode, no doubt, ex- 
presses the feelings of the poet on this trying occasion — and we 
doubt, whether it has ever been surpassed by any composition of itj 
kind ; whether there is any piece of the same length in which the 
delicacy of compliment is so blended with real feeling, or grati- 
tude and attachment expressed with so much grace and dignity. 
It is curious that, as if the mind of Horace resented being dis- 
tuilted in its pleasing dreams, and as if the whole tone of his 
thoughts was liardoned into unwonted severity. Lis playful satire 
becomes, in the epodes, bitter and truculent invective ; he has 
now taken as his model the fierce iambics of Arcbilochus ; the 
epodes to Mannas, to Cassius Severus, to Msviua, to Canidia, 
stand abnostalone in theirfierce and unmitigated acrimony. The 
greater earnestness of IjTic poetry has sharpened the satire, while 
the satire restricts the freedom and invention of the l)Tic, and 
confines it to subjects connected with social life. Even the ex- 
quisite and peaceful Beattts ille ends with a sting. 

Kirchner has directed bis most vigorous attack on the Bentleian 
chronology against the narrow limits of time asagned for the com- 
position of the epodes, b.c. 32 and 31. We are inclined so far to 
agree with him as to consider that some of them may possibly 
have been written at an earlier date. The fourth, which has 
been usually supposed to be addressed to Pompcius Mannas, the 
celebrated freedman, who revolted to Sestus Pompeius, and 
back again to Augustus, under every system must be erroneously 
inscribed ; as that Pompeius Mfpnas, according to the express 
authority of Dion (xlix. 3?), was killed at the siege of Siscia, 
in Pannonia, in a.u. 719. b-C. 35, Kirchner, however, aban- 
dons this ground for the earlier date of this poem, which he 
considers, as we do, to relate to a very different subject. To ua 
indeed the allusion to Pompeius Ma?nas is altt^ether untenable, 
for this conclusive reason. The person whom Horace assails 
with his contemptuous satire was of no higher rank than military 
tribune; Pompeius Meenas commanded an army, or was at least 
iplion is of no authority whatever. 



legatus. In fact, the 

fthe last lines 
' Quid attinet tot 
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I navium gravi 
pondere 
Contra laiTones atque servilem manitm, 
Hoc, hoc tribuno militum ? ' 



compared ivith a passage in the ninth, which manifestly refers to 
the war with Sextus Ponipeioa — 
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erit animadvertere ; cum opcribuE juTenilibitG multa obgccenn et QagW a 
tiosa insiut; quaiito anniE prnvectior etaX, lanto eum et poetic^ virtutt 1 
et argumentorum dignitute gravitateque, meliorem castioremque aempes I 
evaaisse.' — Bentleiui de Temp. lilr. Horat. 

Even if we admit that most of tlie odes in each book may haW 1 
heea written about the same time, they are by no means disposed I 
in regular chronological order. The arrangement seems to havs I 
been entirely arbitrary, or rather to have been made not without ( 
a regard to variety in subject, and, in some respects, in metre. In I 
the first book, the nine first, and the eleventh, might almost seem j 
arranged in order to show the facility with which the poet coulci 1 
command every kind of metrical variety : no two are the sam«r | 
The X th, the Sapphic ode to Mercury, is the first re])etitioa4 I 
In point of time, the xxxviith, Nitnc est bihendum, the splendid I 
song of trinroph over the fate of Antony and Cleopatra, m^ 1 
claim precedence. But the first, addressed to Msccenas, majj 1 
fairly be considered as a dedication of the whole book to him \ 
whom he addresses as— 

' Prima dicte mihi, Bummi dicende Camocn3.' 
The second, in which, as Bentley acutely observed, the emperor 
is first addressed by the name of Augustus, marks its proper 
period by that circumstance, and no doubt refers to the inunda- 
tion of the Tiber which took place just at that time. As the two 
former to the patron and the emperor, so the third is devoted to 
the friend. Throughout the whole book, or rather the whole 
collection of odes, there seems a careful study of contrast and 
variety— 

' From grave to gay, from lively ta severe.' 
The solemn moral strain to Sestios is changed for the soft love 
ditty to Pyrrha ; — the relig;iouB hymn to the god of ' MorcuTial 
men,' for the serious advice to Leuconoe. 

We have no space to discuss the rank which Horace may claim 
BS a lyric poet. It is quite clear that neither was this the age, 
nor was Latin the languagfe for the higher lyric song. The reli- 
^ous, and what we may call t!ie national, the second inspiration 
of the genuine lyric, were both wanting. The religion in the 
Horatian ode is but the use of the common-place machinery of 
the established creed, the conventional poetic mythology, of which 
the influence was effete and worn out ; the allusions to passing 
event* are those of a calm and self-possessed observer, ingeni- 
ously weaving them into his occasional pieces, not the impassioned 
outflow of the poetic spirit, seizing and pouring forth, in one loi^ 
aj\d unexhausted stream, all the thoughts and images, and inci- 
dental touches, which are transmuted, as it were, by the h.ird into 
a part of his own moral being. The odes of Horace, if compared 

witb 
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with the highest lyric poetry, are greatly deficient ; but, if only 
considered as occasional pieces, inspired by friendship, by moral 
sentiment, or as graceful love-verses, they fully deserve that place 
in the memory of the scholar, to which they seeni to cleave with 
almost a peculiar tenacity ; their ease, perspicuity, elegance, and 
harmony, compensate, in some degree, for the want of the nobler 
characteristics of daring conception, vehemence, . sublimity, or 
passion. 

The odes bear the character of the poet's life during this lonf 
period. He has reverted to his peaceful enjoyments of socielj; 
the sword of civil war is sheathed; and there is just excitement 
enough of foreign warfare on the remote frontiers, in Spain. i& 
Britain, in Arabia, to give an opportunity of expressing- the B^ 
man's proud consciousness of universal sovereignty. The oijf 
enemies are the remotest barbarians of the nortli and east, «illt^ 
hareh sounding names — i 

' Urhi sohcitus times % 

Quid Seres et regnata Cyro ♦' 

Bactra parent, Tanaisque discors.' 
Public aiTairs and private friendship, the manners of the city,., 
and the delights of the country — all the incidents of an easy and 
honourable literary life — suggest the short poem, which em- 
bodies his feelings and sentiments ; his philosophical views anA 
his more tender attachments enabled hitn to transport into Rome 
many oflhe more pleasing and beautiful lyrics of Greece, which 
could appear with advantage in a Latin dress. Notwithstanding 
the indignant remonstrances of Kirchner, which denounce a 
theory so destructive to the personality of the poet in many of his 
lighter pieces, wc coincide to a considerable extent with Butt- 
man — (whose essay on the historical references and allusions in 
Horace has been translated in the Philological Museum) — 
as to the absurdity of supposing that all the Lalages, anil 
Glyceras, and Lydlas, and CIdoes, were the objects of real at- 
tachment. Their names betray their origin, and many of them, no 
doubt, occupy the same place Jn the imitation of some Greek 
poem, which they did in the original. Buttman, we find, on 
reference to his ' Dissertation,' has likewise anticipated our 
opinion, that the books of odes contain many poems written at 
different periods in the life of Horace, finished up for pubUcalion 
on die appearance of each separate book. We cannot but think, 
that, with the assistance of Buttman, with a careful examination 
of each ode, a fine critical perception, and some kindred con-' 
geniality with a poetic mind, much might be done to separate 
the real from the imitative, the translated or transferred from the 
original ; the actual and immediate inspbation of time and cir- 
> . . cumstance. 
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cumstance. from the reminiscence or the revival ; anJ this, we 
are jiersuaded, would be a mucL more rational and satisfactory 
work of criticisni, than the attempt to dale every piece frum some 
vague and uncertain allusion to a contemporary event. The 
volume of Kirchner we ore inclined, with Mr. Tate, to consider 
as one in which much ingenuity atid diligence have been wasted 
on an unattainable object. 

The Epistles were the work of the mature man. The first 
book was written about u.c, 20, ly. No one doubts that these 
delightful compositions are the most perfect works of Horace; 
but it is singularly difficult to define, even to our own conceptions, 
still more in language, in what consists their felt and acknow- 
ledged charm. They jmsscss every merit of the Satires in a 
higher degree, with a more exquisite urbanity, and a more calm 
and commanding good sense. In their somewhat more elevated 
tune, they stand, as it were, in the midway, between the Odes and 
the Satires. They are that, in short, which Pope, their best, if 
nut their one, successful imitator, is to English poetry- 

We have not the slightest inclination to renve a very needless 
and unsatisfactory controversy, but we must observe, that the critical 
edict which disfranchises Pope from the venerable guild of poets, 
must disfranchise Horace also. The whole depends u])on what 
we mean by the word poetry. If poetry must necessarily he ima- 
ginative, creative, impassioned, dig^nified, it is also clear that it 
must become csdnct in a certain state of society, or, instead of 
transcribing the actual emotions and sentiments of men, must 
throw itself back into a more stirring and romantic period. At 
all events, it must have recourse to some foreign or extraordinary 
esrilement: the calm course of every day events can afford na 
subject of inspiration; the decencies and conventional proprietiaft 1 
of civilised life lie upon it as a deadening spell; the assimi* I 
lating and levelling tone of manners smooths away all which it, I 
salient. 

But we do not see why there should not be a poetry of the ' 
most civilised and highly culti>-ated state of human society; some*' 1 
thing equable, tranquil, serene, affording delight by its wisdon j 
and truth, by its grace and elegance. Human nature in all 
its forms is the domain of poetry, and though the imagination J 
may have to perform a different ofRce, and to esercise a more | 
limited authority, yet we cannot think, or rather we will not fear, l 
that it will ever be so completely extinguished in the mind of I 
man, as to leave us nothing but the every day world in its cold > 
and barren reality. 

Poetry which thrills and melts; which stirs the very depths at I 
the heart and soul ; which creates, or stretches ila reaiumatiiiy | 
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ivand over the past, the distant, the unseen, may be, 
doubt is, a very different production of tbe wonderful mecbaninn 
of the human mind from that wliicb has only the impres^Te 
language and tbe harmonious esptcssioa, without tbe fiction of 
poetry ; but human life, even in its calmest form, will still delight 
in seeing itself reflected in tbe pure mirror of poetry ; and poet^ 
has too much real dignity, too much genuine sympathy with uiu- 
¥crsal human nature to condescend to bo exclusive — there is rooni 
enough on the broad heights of Helicon, at least on its inanj 
peaks, for Homer and Menandcr,ior Shakspeare, and Pope, and 
Cowper, We can pass, widiout considering that we arc aban- 
doning the sacred precincts of tbe Muses, from the death of Dido 
to the Epistle to Augustus. We do not, indeed, assert, thsl 
nnything like a regular cycle brings round the taste for a par- 
ticular style of composition, or that the demand of the human 
mind (let us not shock our more poetic readers by this adoplion 
of the language of jiolitical economy) requires, and is still further 
stimulated by the supply of a particular kind of production at 
particular periods; but, in general, we may say, that poelij 
begets prose, and prose, poetry — that is to say, when poetiy hiu 
long occupied itself solely with more imaginative subjects, when 
it has been exclusively fictitious and altogether remote from tbe 
ordinary affairs of life, there arises a desire for greater truth— 
for a more close copy of that which actually exists around us. 
Good sense, keen observation, terse depression, polished harmony, 
then command and delight, and possess perhaps in tbeir turn too 
exclusively, for some time, the public ear. But directly this fami- 
liarity with common life has too closely approximated poetry lo 
' prose — when it is undistinguished, or merely distinguished from 
prose by a conventional poetic language, or certain regular forms 
of verse — then the poetic spirit bursts away again into freedom; 
and, in general, in its first stru^le for emancipation, breaks out 
into extravagance; the unfettered imagination runs riot — it alto- 
gether scorns the alliance of truth and nature, to which it falsely 
attributes its long and ignoble thraldom; tUl some happy spii^ 
weds again those which should never have been dissevered, and 
poetiy becomes once more, in the language of one of its nwrt 
enchanting votaries — 

' Truth severe in fairy fiction dreat.' 
This, however, is but an episode in our estimate of the poetical i 
character of Horace. Of bim it may be said, in the most perfed m 
form of his poetry, the EpistleSj ik»i there is a period in the lilfr I 
r;uy taste of every accompliihed Adividnal, as well as of every i 
country, not certainly its witeut ^BBtll. -and fnr frnm the decrepi- 
tude of old age, io v^g^n hMn* maiblo of the LvstrourdiiuTF 
-^^^^^ ami 
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UmkI undefinable charm of these wonderful compositions. Itse 
to require a certain maturity of mind ; but that maturity by iKffl 
means precludes the utmost enjoyment of the more imaginative T 
poetry. It is, in fact, the knowledge of the world which aloo^ I 
completely qualifies us for judging the writings of a man of th« I 
world; our own practical wisdom enables us to appreciate that,] 
wisdom in Its most delightful form. 

The lime of composition of the later works of Horace, the two I 
books of the Epistles, and the fourth of the Odes, is much le§i | 
the subject of dispute than the earlier works. The only difficult i 
of much importance is the date at the close of the Vertumnum 
Janumque, the address to his book, which speaks of the poet as 
in his 44lh year — 

' Me quater undenos sciot irapleyisae Decembres 
Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lolhus auuo.' 
Bentley, however, Mr. Clinton, and Mr. Tate, ascribe the 
book of Epistles, either to his 45th and 4Gth, or his 45th and 
47'th year. Kirchner has a. strange notion that this Epilogue 
belongs not to the book of Epistles, but to the book of Epodesj 
which Horace suppressed until some of the persons satirised in it, 
Canidia, Mevus, &c., were dead. For this he has not the 
slightest authority whatever, Gesner's seems to us the simplest 
way of accounting for this ; not that either the book, or even this 
epistle, must necessarily have been written in that year, but that 
Horace had some private reason for taking this particular year as 
a date, just as any one writing two or three ycEirs hence might say, 
with a kind of poetical periphrasis, * I was so many years old at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria.' And when we add, what Gesner 
has not remarked, that Lollius was an intimate friend of the 
author, and that no less than two Epistles in the book are in- 
scribed to him, there seems quite sufficient reason for this fancy. 
The fourth book of Odes, and the Carmen Seculare, from their 
clear internal evidence, fall into the intermediate period, and the 
poetical career of Horace was nobly closed, probably a short time 
before his death, by the second book of Epistles, tn which, with 
Wieland, we include what is vulgarly called, the Art of Poetry. 
Kirchner has here a new crotchet — as if to assert his especial pri- 
vilege of differing from every one else, and of settling points 
which we have no grounds to settle — that the second volume of 
Epistles, and the Epistle to the Piao9,was not published till after 
the death of Horace, under the edilorship^ — of Augustus himself 1 

■ttiPoU Horatii obitum demum, August! fortasse curS, quern here- 
irerat'— (Suei. Vit.) — 'pubiice editum esse censeo.' 
onclude without expressing our admiration of Wie- 
iBCemiDg the Art of Poetry. It strikes us as 
V 2 among 
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the Circus and the Forum, looking at the amusements and tricks which 
those places afforded, and especially stopping to observe the fortune- 
tellers (probably the " de circo astrologi " of TuUy, de Divin. i. 58) in 
the pursuit of their craft : for it must not be supposed that by the words, 
assisto dmniSi Horace could possibly mean 

" I go to church and pray,** 

as Creech has most absurdly translated it ; raising ideas in the mind of 
the reader, to which there was nothing correspondent in the religious 
services of Rome. 

'2. By this time, the evening hour approaches, (already v. 114, 
vespertinum^ and sends him home to dinner. That meal, cosna^ con- 
sists of vegetable dishes and a kind of pancake : the boys who wait at 
table are three, evidently considered a very small number (even ten 
slaves formed but a moderate familia^ 1 S. iii. 12). The marble slab 
holds two goblets for wine and water, with a measuring-cup : by the 
rinsing-bowl is set an oil-cruet and a patera for libation ; plain ware all 
of them. 

* 3. After the meal thus described, in his earliest and simplest style 
of living at Rome, he retires to bed, free from all uneasiness as to rising 
betimes, because under no necessity to visit the statue of Apollo and 
Marsyas, that is, to attend the Courts of Justice, in the morning. 

* From his couch, after some hours spent as usual in study, (lecto avt 
scripto quod taciturn juvet^ he does not rise till towards ten : he then 
strolls into the Campus Martius, and prepares himself (jangor olivo) for 
exercise, specifically that of the pila velox or the lusus called trigon. 
As the day becomes too sultry, he withdraws from the Campus to b»the, 
doubtless in the Tiber hard by. The next and final stage of the story 
carries him home to his luncheon ; soon after which it was that this 
sketch of his familiar day first took him up. 

' Under these four heads there arise not a few subjects of curious 
remark. 

* And first, of the luncheon ; for breakfast (Jentaculum) usually they 
had none. With Horace, after such a morning's work as we have seen, 
agreeably to his own precept, 2 S. ii. 14, 15. 

Quum labor extuderit fastidia, siccus, inanis, 
Speme cibum vilem — if you can^ 

that meal was quite plain and merely enough for its necessary purpose, 
to pacify the stomach till the late dinner time. 

Pransus non avide quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare — ^vv. 127, 8. 

Elsewhere he thus describes such a frugal meal, 

2 S. ii 1 7. cum sale panis 

Latrantem stomachum bene leniet 

which just agrees with Seneca's account (L. xii. Epist. 84, Ed. 1573), 
Panis deinde siccus et sine mensSl prandium; post quod non sunt 
lavandsc manus. 

. * In passing next to the dinner ^ the time of it deserves our first atten- 
tion. 
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Honce, who profe^Md (2 S. vii. 23) to admire the mores avUqtut 
't, BgreeaUf to th.a.t profeseiou aod lo the Btill geceral cuBtuiu, 
«t a late hon-. So did the lanyera, whether the Cortsvltus jurii 
e Actor eaiuartim, A. P. 369, 10; vhose bueiness either in the 

I or at their own houses, kept them engagol till ihe evenlBg. 

nence it comCE, that whenever an earlj hour in that age is mea- 
A, some imputation ia conveyed also of indulgence and excesa; 
idxury in the higher ranks hod, for prolongation of convivial enjoy- 
't, gndually cai-ried back the hour of dining towards the middle of • 
day. Without |)rettJiding to trace Ihe aiisjn and ptogrees of fAehian 
Jiii respect, we may appeal to Tully's authority about 45 b.c. at 
irently deduvcs that three was then a fashionable hour for the 



ptnooB.. 

On thee 



On the consbtuenta of his humble meal enough has been said ehb; 
e. Prel. DisB. pp. 56-58. It ia not tu be denied, however, tbu 
this habitual average both of diet and of time he frequently deri- 
,i but the confession of gaieties and follies in the following chara<> 
tic passage, from the mention of his favotuite but short-lived Ciiun, 
!. xiii.21,2, Ciiiarae breves annos fata dedenint,) may be received 
^nging to a bi-icf period only in the heyday of his life, . , , . . 
?or a specimen of his company and the preparations for their enter- 
nenl, that delightful Epialle to Torquatus (1 E. v. S* pgles Arelii- 
. . .) happily supplieB bo much of particubr and interesting de»crii>- 
, that it may be aa well to present the following extracts to ihc 

TV. 4-6. Vina bibcs ilcrum Tauro diffusa palustres 

Inter Minturnas Sinuessan unique Petrinum. 
Sin melius quid habea, arceEse, vel imperium fcr. 
V. 1. Januludum splcndet focus, et tibi mtinda supelles 

V. y-11. eras nato Cffisare festus 

Dat veniam somnumque dies ; impunc licebit 
.i^Blivam Gcrmone benigno teiidere noctem. 

vv. 21-26. Ha:c ego procurare et idoneus imperor, et uon 
Invitus 1 nc turpe toral, ne sordida ma])pa 
Comiget nares; ne non et cantharus et lanx 
Ofitcndat tibi te ; ne fidoa inter amicos 
Sit (jui dicta foras eliminet ; ut coeat par 
Jungaturque pari. 

' Here first of all we have an example of good-natured arrangement 

proposed betwixt the host and his principal guest : " you hear what kind 

of wine I profess to give: if you have any belter, order it to my house; 

[arcesse — ad me. Vet. Schol.] or be content with what 1 offer you.". . ., 

' In the usual arrangements of his time, Horace never appears to have 

been what we call a late eittcr-up for literary puqioses : nor was such 

Keneral custom of the Romans. Of Augustus, however, the contrary 

ice ia recorded (Sueton, in August. 78) partly for the cumpletioo of 

^lar journal, and partly from his dislike, as a bad sleeper perhap. 
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to early rising. A ccenlt luculnratariam se in lectioulam recipiebat. . • • 
Matutinll vigili& of^debatur. 

' To his morning studies Horace must have paid assiduous applica* 
tion, as we see him on his couch ad quartam engaged in the liLcubraiio 
matutina; and again when appealing to his own habits in the cultiva- 
tion of self-knowledge, towards the conclusion of that admirable Satire, 

1 S. iv. 133, 4. neque enim, cum lectulus aut me 

Porticus excepit, desum mihi. 

Elsewhere too, at a much later period of life, he playfully tells of himself, 
2 £. i. 111-113. Ipse ego qui nuUos me affirmo scribere versus, 

Jnvenior Parthis mendacior; etprius orto 
Sole vigily ccUamum et chartas et scrinia posco. 

And in the hortatory address to his young friend Lollius, when he so- 
lemnly recommends the task of moral reflection, the morning hour, atr 
a matter of course, is mentioned for that purpose. 

1 E. ii. 32-37. Ut jugulent hominem, surgunt de uocte latrones ; 

Ut teipsum serves, non expergisceris? Atqui 
Si noles sanus, curres hydropicus : et ni 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumme^ si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis; 
Invidi& vel amore vigil torquebere.'— pp. 95- 103* 

But the life of Horace would afford an opening for far higher 
and more important inquiries than the manner in which the 
Romans of his class and character idled away the greater part of 
their day^ or the general tone of their domestic and social life. 
Nothing can better deserve, or would more amply repay, a calm 
and searching investigation than the religious, and morsd, and in- 
tellectual state of the human mind at this period ; the authority 
and influence of the different systems of philosophy ; the effect of 
the political events of the day upon their acceptance and predo- 
minance among the aristocracy of Rome, and their counterworking 
influence on the character of that aristocracy. Every incident, 
however trifling, every thought, sentiment, or expression, which 
reveals to us the human mind just at this period when Providence 
was about to offer to mankind the religion of Christ, assumes a 
peculiar interest. The power and character of heathenism, the 
nature and extent of religious indifference, the substitutes to which 
man had recourse at this period of the decrepitude of the older 
systems of belief, the superstitions which lingered behind after the 
faith was gone, — all these points to the thoughtful mind are full 
of signiflcance, and illustrate the gradual process of change and 
development, to which the heart and soul of man, like the rest of 
the creation, are subjected by the immutable law of their beings 
by the ordinances of the all-ruling will. 

The 
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is but a vulgar witrli (in Irutb, she is Middletim's witch as cam* 
pared to Shakspeare's) ; and yet, if we may judge from ihc tune, 
Horace is at least as earnest in his Iselief in the powers of Canidia 
as of Mercury or Diana. The ingredients of her cauldron thrill 
him with quite aa real horror as the protection of Faunus, or the 
rustic deities which he invoices, fill him with hope or reverence. 
The inspiration of Bacchus and Venus, indeed, mav have been 
rather more direct and immediate, but Bacchus and Venus were 
but decent words, we suspect, for good wine and pretty women. 
It is singular enough, that we learn from Horace the existence of 
the Jews and their rclig'ion in the great capital of the world, and 
may conjecture the estimation in which they were held. It seems 
to have been a kind of fashionable amusement to go to the syna- 
gogue for the purpose of scoffing;, just as it was in London to the 
meeting in the earliest days of Methodism. Yet there is an indi- 
cation of respect extorted, as it were, from the more sober-minded 
by the rational theism and simpler worship of this strange and 
peculiar people. 

The philosophy of the Horatian age, and of Horace himself, 
cannot but force itself upon our notice. How far had our poet 
any settled phihisophiral opinions ? To what extent did he em- 
brace the doctrines of Flpicurus? The secret of his inclination 
towards these opinions was probaI)ly that which had influenced 
many Romans during the disastruus period of the civil wars. 
Weary with faction, unwilling to lend themselves to the ambition 
of the leaders in either party, when the great and stirring 
strife between the patrician and the popular interests had dege- 
nerated into the contest for personal supremacy between aspiring 
and unprincipled individuals, some, from temperament and apatliy 
of characterj like Atlicus, others from bitter disappointment or 
sober determination, took refuge in the philosophy of self-enjoy- 
ment. In kortiilh quiescet suis, ubi recubans molUler et delicate 
nos avocata rostrin.ajudiciis, a curia, fortaasc sapienter, kdcprtE- 
aertim rfpublicd : — Even Cicero, in these expressive words, betrays 
a kind of regret that he has not abandoned the barren, ungrateful, 
and hopeless labours of a public man, and joined the happy idlers 
in the peaceful villa, or shady garden. It is a remarkable obser- 
vation of M. Constant, and shows, after all, the singular discre- 
pancy which so frequently exists between our opinions and our 
actions, that, instead of unnerving the Roman spirit of liberty, or 
inducing a contemptuous apathy towards the public interests, the 
Grecian philosophy might seem to have inspired the last cham- 
pions of Roman freedom with their generous sentiments of self- 
sacrifice — the devotion of their lives to the sacred cause of their 
puntry. Brutus wag a student of every branch of Grecian phi- 
losophy ; 
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^ ^^ ^^e bounds of moral and religious inquiry meet ; though he 
^^r^ more true and striking than in his observations on the 
^'^^^ty of life, the dark and certain approaches of death, 

■' • nee quidquam tibi prodest 

Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
PercurrisBC polum, morituro ! ' — 

'hough these sentences are the more solemn, occurring as they 
yo amid the gayest Epicurean invitations to conviviality and en- 
joyment, yet the wisdom of Horace — ^we speak without disparage- 
Inent, since it was, in his case, the only real attainable wisdom^* 
^vas that of the world. For the best evidence of his claims as a 
moral philosopher, as a practical observer and wise interpreter 
of human nature in its social state, we need only appeal to 
the countless quotations from his works, which are become uni- 
versal moral axioms. Their triteness is the illustration of their 
veracity; their peculiar terseness and felicity of expression or 
illustration may have commended them to general acceptance, yet 
nothing but their intuitive truth can have stamped them as house- 
hold words on the memory of educated men. Horace might 
almost seem to have thrown aside all the abstruser doctrines, the 
more remote speculations, the speculative theories, of all the 
different sects, and selected and condensed the practical wisdom 
in his pregnant poetical aphorisms. 

Never was position more favourable for the development of this 
poetic character. The later years of the life of Horace were 
passed in an enviable state of literary leisure. He has gradually 
risen from the favourite of the emperor's friend to the poet, in 
whose compositions the shrewd and sagacious emperor is said 
himself to have desired to be enshrined for the admiration of 
posterity. Wieland is not less happy in his view of the character 
of Augustus and his relation to Horace than in that of Maecenas. 
There is no reason to reproach the poet either with insincerity 
or with servility in his praises of the emperor. It is remarkable 
how much his respect for Augustus seems to strengthen, and 
his affection to kindle into personal attachment^ as we approach 
the dose of his poetical career. The Epistle to Augustus is 
almost his latest, perhaps may have been quite the last written 
poem. In the second Book of Epistles, which no doubt com- 
prehended the Epistle to Piso, vulgarly called the Art of Poetry, 
that addressed to Augustus, whether prior or not in time of 
composition, would of course assume the place of honour. Nor 
is it difficult to account for the acquiescence of the republican 
in the existing state of things with no great degradation of his 
independence. With declining years increases the love of quiet ; 
the spirit of adventure has burned out, and body and mind 

equally 
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history — it principally flourished when the political institutions 
were in the highest state of development and perfection ; being 
a stranger and foreigner at Rome, it was only completely domi- 
ciliated when the national institutions, and with them the national 
character, had experienced a total change. It was not till the 
Roman constitution approached, or had arrived at a monarchical 
form, that letters were generally or successfully cultivated. It was 
partly, indeed, her conquest of the world which brought Rome 
the literature and philosophy, as well as the other spoils of foreign 
nations ; yet still (we cannot but again draw the distinction) some- 
thing of the genuine Roman character appeared in her literary 
language, and in all the works of her greater writers. 

In none was this more manifest than in Horace; he was, after all, 
in most respects, a true Roman poet. His idiom, in the first place, 
' while in all the better parts of his poetry he departed less from 
common language, sermoni propiora, ' was more vernacular. I n the 
lyric poems we may sometimes detect the forms of Greek expres- 
sion ; he has imitated the turn of language, as well as the cast 
of thought and mechanism of verse. The satires and epistles 
have throughout the vigour and raciness of originality; they 
speak no doubt the language of the better orders of Rome, in all 
their strength and point. But these works are not merely Roman 
in their idiomatic expression, they are so throughout. The mas- 
culine and practical common-sense, the natural but not undig- 
nified urbanity, the stronger if not sounder moral tone, the greater 
solidity, in short, of the whole style of thought and observation, 
compensate for the more lively imagination, the greater quickness 
and fluency, and more easy elegance of the Greek. Of the later 
Grecian comedy, for which the poetry of Horace, as we have 
observed, was the substitute, we have less than of almost any other 
part of their literature ; yet if we compare the fragments which 
we possess, we shall perceive the difference — on one side we shall 
perceive the grace and lightness of touch, the exquisite and un- 
studied harmony, the translucent perspicuity, the truth and the 
simplicity ; on the other, the ruder but more vigorous shrewdness 
the more condensed and emphatic justness of observation, the 
serious thought, which is always at the bottom of the playful ex- 
pression. Horace is addressing men accustomed to deal with 
men — formed in the vigorous school of public life ; and though 
now reposing perhaps from these more solid and important cares, 
maintaining that practical energy of character by which they had 
forced their way to eminence. That sterner practical genius of 
the Roman people survived the free institutions of Rome; the 
Romans seemed, as it were, in their idlest moods, to condescend 
to amusement, not to consider it, like the Greek, one of the 

common 
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sylla and Charybdis; while he has given enough of hard 
ords to satisfy the most rigid botanist^ and entered into all the 
stails of raisings growings and felling timber^ he has made a 
"eBt part of his book such as may be read aloud in the family 
hrde^ and to what Robinson Crusoe calls ^ our exceeding refresh- 
Lcmt.^ 

The good and graceful John Evelyn was a great benefactor to 
ingland. He was a country gentleman of independent fortune ; 
B held an office under government ; and was personally familiar 
ith Charles II. and James II.; yet^ in spite of the influence 
hich he thus possessed^ his example effected little for his 
k'voiirite object till the publication of the Sylva. Half the charm 
r thiB work lies in his contriving to make us feel interested about 
is trees ; he gossips about them^ he tells us where they came 
only and what they are used for^ and adds a few marvels — not 
f his own — ^but told with such perfect good faith that we can 
Krdly help believing them with him. This was the secret by 
liich he managed to attract the attention of even the wits and 
illants of ^ the gay court ;' and thus it was that he gave an 
apiilse to planting those ' goodly woods and forests/ the absence 
r which, in his own time, he so feelingly laments, and which 
3W crown our hills and enrich our valleys. Mr. Loudon has 
allowed Evelyn's track. Tradition — ^history — poetry — anecdote 
iliven his pages ; the reader soon feels as if his instructor were 

good-natured and entertaining friend. He has also not con- 
tnted himself with merely recalling old favourites to our memory, 
at has introduced to us numerous agreeable foreigners, whose 
sqnaintance we ought to rejoice to make, since by their aid we 
»y hope, in the course of another half- century, to see our woods 
od plantations presenting the richness and variety of the American 
atumns. The trees which produce those ^ lovely tints of scarlet 
lid of gold,' of which travellers tell us, are all to be obtained at 
loderate cost in every nursery ; and that they will thrive per- 
Bclly in this country Fonthill and White Knights bear ample 
Mrtimony. 

Admiring the rich hues of the American oaks and maples in 
A\ their shades of purple, scarlet, and reddish brown, as much 
M Evel}!! did his goodly forests, Mr. Loudon labours hard to 
onpart the same taste to his readers; and what the Sylva did 
far the planting of the useful trees, his Arboretum is lik^y to 
do for the ornamental ones. It will not be his fault, indeed, if 
Qxe next generation do not find arboretums on every estate ex- 
Deeding a hundred acres in extent, and collections of select 
{enera at every suburban villa. Though we do not quite adopt 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Loudon on this score^ we certainly 

think 
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But to the book itself. — In the interesting historical introduc- 
tion the difficulty respecting a well-known passage in Caesar's 
Commentaries is happily explained. Caesar says, that he found 
in Britain all the trees of Gaul, except the Abies, which was sup- 
posed to mean the Scotch Fir, and the Fastis, which is generally 
considered to be the Beech, Now, as the Scotch Fir and the Beech 
are undoubtedly to be found wild in various parts of Britain, and 
as the Beech, in particular, abounds in Kent, the very county 
through which Caesar passed, this passage has thrown commen- 
tators into despair. Mr. Loudon cuts the Gordian knot, by 
showing that the Abies of the Romans was the Silver Fir, and 
the Fagus the Sweet Chestnut, neither of which trees grow wild 
in Britain. 

The claims of several other trees to be considered as natives of 
Britain are then brought forward, examined, and disallowed ; and 
this is the case with so many, that at last we were like the story- 
teller, who feared that his monkey would be left with ' no tail at 
all,' and we began to suspect that, instead of England having 
been one vast forest, ^ in the coverts of which lurked bucks and 
does, and wild boars, and bulls,' as Fitz Stephen describes it in 
Henry II.'s time, it had been all over as bare as Salisbury plain. 
The Sweet Chestnut, the Yew, the Box, the Lime, and even the 
English Elm, are successively taken from us ; the Wild Cherry, 
that spreads through our woods, was introduced by the Romans ; 
and the Apple by the ancient Britons, who, we suppose, im- 
ported it from Gaul. It appears that the country round Glaston- 
bury was called by a name signifying the appl^-orchard {Avellon), 
before the arrival of the Romans. 

It would be curious to ascertain if the descendants of those, 
whom Mr. Loudon enumerates as the earliest introducers of 
foreign trees, are still imbued with the taste of their ancestors. 
Among the foremost of these planters we find Henry VIII., 
whose taste seems to have lain chiefly towards Cherry and 
other. fruit trees; Bishop Grindal, of whom Queen Elizabeth 
complained, when she visited him at Fulham, that he had so 
snrroimded his house with trees that she could not see the pro- 
spect from the windows; Gerard, with his choice garden behind 
lus • house in Holborne, in the suburbs of London,' as he dates 
flie Preface to his Herbal; Sir Walter Raleigh, with his park, 
at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, ' beautified with orchardes, gar- 
dens, and groves of much varietie and great delight;' James 
I. issuing a royal ordinance for the planting of mulberry-trees, 
and the Duchess of Beaufort, with her ^ famous garden at Bad- 
mington ; ' followed by a host of others of inferior note. A little 
later came Bishop Compton, who was the first to send out a col- 
* TOL. LXii. NO. cxxiv. 2 lector 
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into Ireland is, comparatively, but little known. One of the 
first planters in that country was Sir Waller RaJeigh, who intro- 
duced the Cherry, and planted Myrtles and other trees in his 
park at Youghai, some of which are still there, and have 
attained a large size. About a century after. Sir Arthur Raw- 
don, ancestor of the Marquis of Hastings, struck with the 
collection of plants in the possession of bis countryman Sir Hans 
Sloanc, not only obtained all that he could from England, but 
sent out a collector to Jamaica, who brought home a ship- 
load of exotics, all of which were planted at Moira. In more 
modern times, the greatest planters in Ireland were the late 
Lord Oriel, and the late Earl of Clanbrasil. To these noble- 
men, who may justly be styled benefactors to their country, 
Ireland owes some of her finest trees. The Viscount Ferrard, 
the Earl of Wicklow, the Earl of Roden, the late John Tem- 
pleton, Esq., and the Earl of Charlevllle, have also contributed 
largely to the introduction of foreign trees and shrubs ; and the 
plants have grown so as amply to repay their exertions. The 
Arbutus, which is generally supposed to grow wild un the banks 
of the Lake of Killarney, attains there an extraordinary size ; aud 
the Irish Oaks, Larches, Sweet Chestnuts, and Poplars, exceed in 
size any we have elsewhere heard of 

By far the greater part of Mr. Loudon's work consists of what 
may be called a descriptive catalogue of all the trees and shrubs 
which will grow in the open air in Britain, illustrated by en- 
gravings on wood. This catalogue is arranged according to the 
natural system, beginning with the Clematis, and other ligneous 
plants of the order RammculaceeE, and taking in succession all 
the other orders which contain either trees or shrubs. According 
to this arrangement, one of the first trees described h the Ever- 
green Magnolia, so well known for the splendour and fragrance 
of its blossoms. This fine tree appears to have been first brought 
to Europe, from the banks of the Mississippi, in 1 732, by a French 
officer of marines, who planted it at his native place, Maillardiere, 
about four miles from Nantes. Here the Magnolia grew and 
flonrished ; but, its introducer having died, little notice was taken 
of it, and, when observed, it was supposed to be only some variety 
of the common Juourel. which it resembled in its leaves. Thirty 
years afterwards it flowered, and was then discovered by M. 
Bonami, professor of botany at Nantes, to be the Magnolia 
Qrandiflora of Linnscus. At a meeting of the states of Bretagne, 
held at Nantes in September 1760, M. Bonami presented a 
branch of this Mugjmlia in flower to the Princess de Rohan 
Chabot, — and it excited so much admiration that its fame 
shortly after reached the ears of Louis XV. The monarch 
z 2 was 
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the buds, and they continue doing so throughout the season till the 
commencement of frost in November. Every day's gathering is thrown 
into a cask in the evening, and every addition of capers is followed by 
an addition of vinegar, with a little salt in it, so as to keep the buds 
always covered with liquor to the depth of two inches. When a new 
plantation is to be made, the shoots cut off in the autumn are formed 
into cuttings of about a foot in length, which are immediately planted in 
a nursery, and covered with straw to protect thera from frost. They 
remain there two years, and afterwards are transplanted to their finid 
situation, where two, and sometimes three plants are always placed 
together, to provide for deficiencies from deaths. Sometimes new 
plantations are formed by dividing the roots of old plants, and this 
operation is always performed in spring. The culture of the caper has 
been tried, with a view to commeicial objects, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, but without much success: not so much on account of the 
severity of the frosts there, as owing to the humidity both of the situa- 
tion and of the chmate. In Spain, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the Caper is planted on the face of terrace-walls and the sides of hills. 
Bosc observes, that the gathering of the caper-buds by women and 
children is a " cruel torment " to them, on account of the numerous 
spines which cover the branches ; and he adds, that he has heard of a 
variety, not known in France, which is without spines, and which it 
would be very desirable to substitute for the other in general cultiva- 
tion. In the south of France, every one who has a garden grows his 
own capers ; and cottagers sometimes plant them against their garden- 
walls, in order to sell the produce. The Caper is cultivated exten- 
sively in the neighbourhood of Tunis, and exported both to America 
and Europe. In commerce, the buds are of three different qualities 
— the nonpareil, the capucine, and the capotte. M'CuUoch says the 
best capers imported into Britain are from Toulon : some small salt 
capers come from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. 
The quantity imported is estimated at above 6,000 lbs. yearly.* 

In his chapter on the Lime-tree , Mr. Loudon mentions one at 
Knowle^ which covers nearly a quarter of an acre. The vast 
lower branches have rested their extremities on the soil, rooted 
into it, and sent up a circle of young trees, surrounding the 
parent. The outer branches of these in their turn stretch out, 
rest upon the ground, and take root, forming a second circle 
of trees, from SO to 40 feet high, and their outer branches again 
are beginning to dispose themselves so as to form a third circle. 
This very remarkable tree stands on a lawn in an ancient geome- 
trical garden, and must be at least two centuries old; — the soil is 
a deep sandy loam. The largest Lime-tree in England is that in 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire, now the property of the Marquis of 
Westminster : it is 100 feet high, >vith a head 122 feet in diameter, 
divided into nineteen immense limbs. There are many very 
curious Lime- trees on the continent, one of which, at Neustadt 
on the Linde, has a trunk 54 feet in girths with several enormous 

branches^ 
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race of children but one, that is to say, those who will be bom sixty 
years hence, will think that Locust-trees have always been the most nu- 
merous trees in England ; and some curious writer of a century or two 
hence will tell his readers that, wonderful as it may seem, ' the Locust 
was hardly known in England until about the year 1823, when the 
nation was introduced to a knowledge of it by William Cobbett.' What 
he will say of me besides, I do not know ; but I know he will say this 
of me. I enter upon this account, therefore, knowing that I am writing 
for centuries and centuries to come! " ' — Woodlands, § 351. 

Among the other uses for which Cobbett recommended the 
Locust, was that of making hop-poles, for which purpose it hap- 
pens to be peculiarly unfitted. The fact is, that the Locust, 
even in America, is of no real value as a timber-tree. It grows 
rapidly, and its young wood, consisting almost entirely of heart- 
wood, is consequently much tougher and stronger than the young 
wood, or spray, of most other trees. These qualities are attractive 
at first, and many planters, both in England and France, had, 
from time to time, and long before the Cobbett mania, fancied 
great advantages would result from planting the Locust ; but expe- 
rience soon showed the fallacy of their hopes. The wood, though 
tough when young, does not improve with age ; and, when the 
trunk exceeds a foot in diameter, it is generally found decayed at 
the heart ; the tree also requires a very rich soil, on which, from 
the roots running close to the surface, no other crop can be culti- 
Tated ; and it is so brittle, that its branches are always broken in a 
high vrind, and have consequently a ragged and untidy appear- 
ance, which quite unfits it for an avenue-tree. 
- The genus Cera,sus, the Cherry, is a very extensive one ; and 
^me of our unbotanical readers may be surprised to find the 
cx)mmon and Portugal laurels included in it. The following ob- 
servations respecting the Common, or edible Cherry, as an orna- 
tnental tree, are worth quoting : — 

* The Cherry-trees in cultivation, whether in woods or gardens, may, 
in point of general appearance, be included in three forms ; large trees 
with stout branches, and shoots proceeding from the main stem hori- 
zontally, or inclining upwards, and, when young and without their 
leaves, bearing a distant resemblance to gigantic candelabras, such as 
the Geans, or Wild Black Cherry , and many of the Heart Cherries ; 
fastigiate trees of a smaller size, such as the May Dukes ; and small 
trees with weak wood, and branches divergent and drooping, such a^ 
the Kentish or Flemish Cherries^ and the Morellos. The leaves vary 
80 much in the cultivated varieties, that it is impossible to characterise 
Chem ; but, in general, those of the large trees are largest, and of the 
lightest colour, and those of the slender-branched trees me smallest, and 
the darkest in colour ; the flowers are also largest on the large trees. 
The fruits of all the sorts, with the exception of the Kentish and the 
Morello Cherries y are eagerly devoured by birds j from the stones dropped 

by 
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tinguishable from it. It was anciently used for wood-engravings 
and Gerard tells us that it served for the cuts plentifully sprinkled 
through his Herbal. Eating-pears were formerly divided into 
two sorts^ viz.. Proud-pears, which would not keep, and Wardens, 
so called from their property of keeping. Pears, however, have 
been wonderfully improved as a table-fruit within the last twenty 
or thirty years, by Professor Von Mons, and other Flemish bo- 
tanis^jts and horticulturists, by whose experiments our own gar- 
deners have largely profited. 

The Hawthorn conjures up by its very name thoughts of love 
and poetry — 

* The hawthorn -bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made,' 

the custom of going a-maying, the floral games, and all the other 
associations connected with that loveliest of all seasons, the youth of 
the year — the spring. Among other legends, Mr. Loudon mentions 
that of the Glastonbury thorn. It is said that, when Joseph of 
Arimathea came to England to found the first Christian church, he 
proceeded to Glastonbury for that purpose. * It was Christmas-day 
when he arrived at the spot where he had been commanded to 
build a church in honour of the Virgin Mary ; and, finding that 
the natives did not appear inclined to believe in his mission, he 
prayed that a miracle might convince them, and, striking his staff 
into the ground, it immediately burst forth into leaves and flowers.' 
The tree of which this legend was told stood within the precincts 
of the ancient abbey of Glastonbury ; and, though it has been 
long dead, a scion from its root remains, which always flowers in 
winter, and has generally both ripe fruit and flowers on it on 
Christmas-day. I'his habit of flowering at an unusual season^ 
which is not without its parallel in other trees, (the Cadenham 
Oak, which also puts forth its leaves at Christmas, for exaimple,) 
having been observed by the monks of Glastonbury, the legend 
was no doubt framed accordingly, to give additional sanctity to 
their abode. The Glastonbury thorn is now common in the 
nurseries, where it preserves its habit of flowering in midwinter. 

The Rose affords an ample subject for Mr. Loudon's pen. 
The numerous kinds, their culture, their uses in medicine, and for 
rose-water, attar of roses, &c., the legendary and poetical allusions 
connected with roses, the modes of planting rose-gardens or rosa- 
riums, arcades of roses, &c., are all treated of in turn. One use 
of the rose in garden scenery we think especially deserving of the 
attention of all persons possessing extensive plantations ; it is as 

follows : — 

* Many of the chmbing and trailing sorts, and particularly the ever- 
green varieties of these, are well adapted for undergrowths in open 

woods; 
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nature far exceeded that improved by art, those scenes were 1 
most admired which displayed most evidently that they were j 
the work of man. In all the earliest descriptions of gardem 1 
which have been handed down to us, we find their regularity, 
or, as we should style it, formality, mentioned as one uf the 
chief beauties. The gardens of Alcinous, Homer tells us, were 
^planted with trees in rows, watered by two fountains, ami sur- 
rounded by a hedge ; and the gardens of the Acadeinus at Athens 
were planted witli rows of plane-trees, watered by streEims, 
and enclosed by walls. Among the Romans the topiary art, or 
fashion of clipping trees into the shaj)es of architectural orna- 
ments, or of men or animals, was considered so indispensable to a 
garden, that a head-gardener was generally called topiarius. It 
is remarkable that this taste, unnatural as it seems, has prevailed 
at different periods in almost every country in Europe. It began, 
as we have seen, in Greece and ancient Italy ; thence, after lying 
durmant during the dark ages, it travelled into France ; from 
which country, Le Notre, in the age of Louis XIV-, brought it 
to England, Even Evelyn, far as he was beyond his age in 
other respects, was an aiinirer of this style, and some remains 
of it may still be traced in the verdant terraces and straight 
walks at Wootton.* 

The Mulberry brings with it the history of silk-worms. An 
edict of James I., a. d. lG05, recommending the cultivation of 
silk-worms, and offering packets of mulberry -seeds to all who 
would sow them, no doubt rendered the tree fashionable; 
' there is now scarcely on old garden or gentleman's seat, 
throughout the country, which can be traced back to the seven- 
teenth century, in which a mulberry-tree is not to be found.' It 
is remarkable, however, that all these trees are of the black mul- 
berry, the leaves of which are not suitable for silk-worms ; and 
that very few instances exist in England of old white mulbefries, 
though it is only on the leaves of that species and its varieties 
that the silk-worm can be fed advantageously, Shakspeare's 
mulberry belongs to this period; il was planted in 1609- 
Under the White Mulberry, Mr. Loudon gives a long history of 
the Introduction of silk into Europe, and of the establishments 
formed in different couutries for its cultivation. Most of the silk 
used in commerce is still raised in Piedmont and the north of 
Italy, though extensive and successful plantations of mulberries, 
for the purpose of feeding silk-worms, have been made in dif- 

• Lord Byion hits Mr. Bowles hard, by ahowing that Pope, disparaged by hii 
editur ua dtrstiuttr of ill ledl love for □atun:, gave Iba gceat blow to tbe formai 
scboul uf gardening by a papvr in thu Guaidiaii. 
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Speaking of the Walnut, Mr. Loudon explains the old jingle 
of— 

* A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree, 
The more they're healen, the hetter they'll he !* 

at leasts inasmuch as relates to the walnut-tree^ by quoting from 
a practical cultivator, who informs us that a barren tree may be 
thrown into fruit, by thrashing the extremities of its branches with 
long poles. Of course many of the branches are broken, and 
this causes the production of those spur-like shoots which alone 
yield fruit. 

Of all the genera of trees and shrubs which will grow in the 
open air in the British islands, the most troublesome, in a bota- 
nical point of view, is the genus Salix, or the family of the wil- 
lows. 

* The best sorts for hoops are Salix Viminalis (the common Osier), 
and iS. Caprcea (the Withy, or common Black Sallow). It is observed 
by Dr. Walker, that the S. Viminalis was cultivated for hoops in Hol- 
land, from the first establishment of the herring-fishery in that country, 
which, according to M'CuUoch, was in 1 164 ; or, rather, from the epoch 
of the Dutch learning to pickle their herrings, and pack them in barrels, 
which they were taught to do by Benkelson, who died in 1397, and to 
whose memory Charles V. erected a magnificent tomb at Biervliel, near 
Sluys. The Dutch boors. Dr. Walker informs us, without knowing 
anything of the sexes of the willows, selected those plants of S. Vimi- 
nalis that appeared to them to be of the most vigorous growth, and thus 
imintentionally propagated only the female. As all the plants of S, Vi- 
ndnalis grown in Scotland were originally obtained from Holland, they 
are consequently almost all females ; and we suppose the same thing is 
the case in England. We mention this circumstance here, because it 
shows the practical use that may be made of a botanical knowledge of 
willows ; since, by ordering the female only of any given species, the 
planter may be sure of having all strong and vigorous growing plants. 
The soil for a plantation of hoop- willows ought to be good and deep, 
well trenched, and even manured, before planting the sets. It should 
be in a situation naturally moist, but so thoroughly drained as at no 
time to be stagnated by water.' 

Mr. Loudon gives all the details of basket-making, illustrated 
with numerous engravings. With regard to the profit of willow- 
plantations, he tells us that they have been known to yield from 
25Z. to 30i. per acre; but the willows are subject to so many acci- 
dents from insects, &c., that they seldom give more on an 
average than lOZ. an acre clear profit. 

When speaking of the different kinds of willows, Mr. Loudon 
gives the history of the Weeping-Willow, which was first known in 
Europe, by its being introduced in ' A View of the Village of 
Tonnan, drawn by John Nicohoff, July 3, 1635, on his way to 
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' (Salix RrtsseUiana, Smith), is generally supposed to hav« " 
been planted hy Dr. Johnson ; but in fart the tree had attained a 
large size when the Doctor was a jounp man. He tells us him- 
self that ' it was the delight of bis early and waning life,' and 
he never failed to visit it whenever he went to Lichfield. The 
tree was measured by the Doctor's desire in 1781, when it was 
supposed to he nearly a century old, and the circumference of 
its branches was upwards of 200 feet. It stood near the public 
foot-]>ath between the city and Stow Hill, the residence of 
'Molly Ashtoa;' and we well remember its venerable appear- 

' From 1781 the tree appears to have gradually increased in size till 
April, 1801, when Dr. "Withering found the trunk to girt twenty-one 
feet at sis feet from the ^ound, and to extend twenty feet in height 
before dividing into enormous rami locations ; tbe trunk and branches 
were then perfectly sound, and the very extensive head showed unim- 
paired vigour. In November of the same year, however, many of the 
branches were swept away in a violent storm ; and nearly half of what 
remained of the tree fell to the ground in August, 1815, leaving little 
more than its stupendouB trunk, and a few side-boughs. This decay 
was accelerated by a fire made in the hollow of the trunk by some hoys, 
in 1825, and which would probably have consumed the tree, had not 
Mr. Stringer, whose garden nearly adjoins it, seen flames proceeding 
from the trunk, and sent some of liis men for the town engine to 
extinguish the fire. In April, 1829, the tree was blown down in a 
violent storm, Mr. Holmes, a coach-maker residing in Lichfield, and 
the proprietor of the ground, regretting that there was no young tree to 
plant in its stead, recollected that the vear before, a large branch had 
been blown down, part of which had been used as pea-sticks in his 
garden, and examined these to see if any of them had taken root. 
Finding that one had, he had it removed to the site of the old tree, 
and planted there in fresh soil ; a band of music and a number of 
persons attending its removal, and a dinner being given afterwards hy 
Mr. Holmes to his friends and the admirers of Johnson. The young 
tree is at present in a flourishing state, and about twenty feet high. 

' At Wobum Abbey there are five trees of this species, which 
stand on the margin of a pond, and were planted as cuttings there 
in 180S, and measured for us in 1836. The height of these trees 
was respectively sixty feet, sixty-three feet, sixty feet, seventy feet, 
and seventy-one feet ; and they contained in the trunk seventeen feet, 
twenty feet, sixteen feet, forty-two feet, and twenty-two feet, and, with 
the addition of the branches and bark, fifty-five feet, eighty-five 
feet, forty feet, a hundred and one feet, and sixty feet of timber. It 
thus appears that the largest tree had increased in its trunk at the 
average yearly rate of exactly one cubic foot and a half, and, in the 
trunk and head taken together, at the rate of more than three cubic feet 
and a half. Pontey calculates that an acre of laud worth lOs. annually 
for rent and taxes, if planted with the Huntingdon 'Willow, in sets cut 
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superior manner with the general scenery of an enclosed country. To 
be convinced of this, we have only to reflect on those parts of the 
country where Larches^ Pines, and Lomhardy and other Poplars pre- 
vail in hedgerows, in which they are as bad in an agricultural as they 
are in a picturesque, point of view.' 

Mr. Loudon proceeds to analyze the different modes of form- 
ing and managing oak-plantations reconmiended by Speechly, 
Pontey, Cruikshank, &c., and finally gives as ^ the ultimatum on 
the subject/ an abstract of the mode adopted under the authority 
of the Woods and Forests department^ communicated by Mr. 
Milne^ one of the Conmiissioners of the Board. According to 
this method, the ground intended for the Oaks is first planted 
with Scotch Pines, and, when these are five feet or six feet high^ 
' good strong Oak-plants of about four or five years' growth ' are 
introduced. The plantations thus managed^ for the first ten 
or twelve years appear to consist rather of Scotch Pines than 
Oaks, but at the end of twenty or twenty-five years not a single 
Pine is left. ' The advantage of this mode of planting has been 
found to be^ that the Pines dry and ameliorate the soil, destroying 
the coarse grass and brambles which frequently choke and injure 
the Oaks ; and that no mending over is necessary^ as scarcely an 
Oak planted is found to fail.' Mr. Loudon next discusses the 
question as to whether it is best to sow the acorns where the 
Oaks are to remain, or whether the plantations should be formed 
of young Oaks of four or five years' growth, and decides in favour 
of the plants. 

When we consider the great number of trees that are necessary 
to build a single ship, and the length of time which it requires for 
an oak to reach maturity, it becomes the duty of eyery landed 
proprietor to plant for the sake of posterity. ' Any Oak in a good 
soil and situation,' says South, a practical planter, ^ will in seventy- 
five years from the acorn contain a ton of timber, or a load and a 
half of square timber. The sanie Oak at one hundred and fifty 
years of age will contain about eight tons of timber, or twelve 
loads of square timber.' By the report of the Commissioners of 
Land Revenue respecting Timber, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, it appears that a 74-gun ship contains about 2000 
toiis> which, at the rate of a load and a half to a ton, would give 
3000 loads of timber ; and would consequently require 2000 trees 
of seventy-five years' growth, or 250 of one hundred and fifty 
years^ growth. It has also been calculated that, as not more than 
forty Oaks, containing a load and a half of timber in each, can 
stand upon an acre, fifty acres are required to produce the Oaks 
necessary for every 74-gun ship. In plantations made for profit, 
few Oaks are allowed to stand more than from seventy-five to one 
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hundred, or at most one hundred and fifty years, and the abow 
are the average dimRnsions of Oaks at tbe first and last of these 
aigea ; the first being;, as we have already obseFved, that at which 
Oak-trees are usually cut for ship-building'. Instances are, ia- 
deed, on record, of remarkable Oaks producing from llurty to 
forty, and sometimes eren fifty tons of timber each; but these 
trees must have been the growth of centuries. In tbe mansiDn 
at Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, there is said to be a room 
forty-two feet long and twenty-seven feet broad, the floor and 
wainscot of which were the produce of a single Oak-tree grown OB 
the estate. 

The oldest Oak In England is supposed to be tbe Parliament 
Oak (so called from the tradition of Edward I. holding a parlis- 
inent under its branches) in Clipstone Park, belonging to the 
Dnke of Portland : this park being also the moat ancient in tbe 
island. It was a park before the Conquest, and seized assncb 
by the Conqueror. The tree is supposed to be 1500 year! 
old. The tallest oak in England was the property of the same 
nobleman — it was called the Duke's Walking-Stick — higher 
than Westminster Abbey— and stood till of late years. The 
largest oak in England is the Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire; it 
measures seventy-eight feet in circumference, where the tnmk 
meets the ground. The Three Shire Oak at Worksop, was w 
called from covering piirts of Yorkshire, Noltina-Iiam aud Derby: 
it had the greatest expanse of any recorded in this island, dropping 
over 777 sLjuarc yards. The most productive oak was that of 
Gelonos in Monmouthshire, felled in I8I0. Its bark broufbt 
aOOt, and its timber 670(. 

Am()ng his anecdotes of celebrated English Oaks, we were 
surprised to find Mr. Loudon adopting (at least so we understand 
him) an apocryphal story about Heme's Oak given in the lively 
page of Mr. Jesse's Gleanings. That gentleman, if be had taken 
any trouble might hve ascertained that the tree in question was 
cut down one morning by order of King George III. when in a 
state of great but trnnsitnt excitement : the circumstance caused 
much regret and istonishment at the time, and was commented 
on m the newspapers The Oak which Mr. Jesse would de- 
corate With Shikspe-irean honours stands at a considerable distance 
from tbe position of tht true Simon Purr. Every old woman iu 
Windsor knows all about the facts. 

Among the fungi nhich grow under the shade of the oak Ji 
the enlible hob tus or teps of which Mr. Loudon gives tbe ^ 
following Icnipt 11,; disuij t ii: — 

' The cep'^ resenihleb a i hrooiii in appcarimte, with a lai^ iiiienf 
or cap, cuvered with a jellowiah or brownish akin; and the lower «"- 
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fkce confiisting of slightly attached half-round tuhes, in the same situa- 
tion as the gills are in the common mushroom. These tuhes, which 
are in France vulgarly called le foin^ are removed with the skin and 
stalk, and only the solid part of the cap is eaten. The flesh of the solid 
part |is white, firm, and extremely delicate, particularly when young ; 
and it is not only apphed in cookery to all the purposes of the common 
mushroom, but it is eaten raw with salt and pepper, or made into soup. 
The best ceps grows on the banks of copse-woods, planted with the 
oak or sweet chestnut, or on heathy ground, rather hilly, and shaded 
with oak-trees. The Rev. Mr. J. Berkely, speaking of this fungus, in 
the fifth volume of the English Flora^ says — "Though neglected in 
this country, it appears to be a valuable article of food : it resembles 
in taste the common mushroom, and is quite as delicate ; and it might 
be used to much advantage, as it abounds in seasons when a mushroom 
is scarcely to be found. Like that it can be cultivated, but by a much 
more simple process, as it is merely necessary to moisten the ground 
under oak-trees with water in which a quantity has been tiUowed to 
ferment. The only precaution requisite is to fence in the portion of 
groimd destined for the production of the fungus, as deer and pigs are 
very fond of it." ' 

Having excited our gastronomic propensities by the ceps, we 
may pass for a moment to the Truffles. 

' The common Truffle is, if possible, even more highly prized in 
cookery than the morel ; it is also more difficult to find, as, instead of 
appearing above the surface, like a mushroom, it is entirely buried 
in the ground. It is black, covered with tubercles, and possesses a 
very strong but agreeable smell. When ripe, its flesh is brown veined 
with white. It is generally found by dogs or pigs trained to search for 
it ; but, in those countries where truffles abound, in the month of Oc- 
tober (which is their season for ripening) all the inhabitants repair to 
the woods, slightly stirring, or rather scratching, the ground in those 
places which experience points out to them as the most likely to contain 
the tubers. In England they are tolerably abundant in beech-woods 
on light soil ; but they are very rare in Scotland. The truffles of com- 
merce are generally those of Angoul6me and Perigueux. The sisjns 
which are considered, in France, to indicate the habitats of truffles, 
are; 1. The absence of plants on the surface of the ground; the quan- 
tity of nourishment required for the truffle generally famishing their 
roots. 2. The cracking and undulations of the surface of the soil, 
which appears as though it had been slightly raised by moles, or some 
other animal under ground, in little hillocks, which are generally very 
small, being seldom larger than a common hen's egg ; where they are 
much raised, the truffle is generally found only two or three inches 
bdow the surface. 3. The appearance of numerous columns of 
. small flies, which are attracted by the smell of the truffle, and seek it in 
to denposit their eggs. Pigs are so fond of truffles, whenever they 
^J*^ tlsted them, that, when they find them, though they are muz- 
•*** tootiAg up the earth with their snouts, and are quite 
■lb of uieir masters, to whom they are perfectly obe- 
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dient at all oilier times. Many persona have attempted to propagate 
tiufficH urlificialljr ; nnd Biilliard and Baril have, to a cerUin estcnt, 
■ucce«dc(], but not BulHcicutly to make the culture of the root become 

We now turn ti> the ConiferiD, a particularly interesting order 
»t tbc pr«>cat ilav. when so many landed proprietors are forming 
Pinetums. 

It i« well known that in most ships, even when the hulk is coo- 
strnricil cnilrt-Iv of oak, the mast is of fir-timber ; and the best for 
UkU jvufjHise is thai oi Riga. The trees used for masts are from 
ei|jlkte«ii inches to tweulT-five inches in diameter, and from sevenlj 
tt*t to eighty fi^l long. They are purchased standing in tbeit 
OUitv ftvftts by what are called mast-brokers ; and when felled 
tbey Mv Miado iulu r^fls. and floated down the Dwina to Riga. 
whrcp ihey «r« shipped. In the Russian forests the trees are cut 
iWwik in >»iuicT. mid are dragged over the snow by eight or Ua 
Ikivw*. w»k«l ill a straight line, one before another, the drirer 
■Mkiw iw the first horse. The effect produced by this long ine 
«f ImiCM*. «tlh « liee iif pethapis setenly feel or eighty feet in 
IWfUk floWMkriiif: (hrviugh the snow after them, is very striking. 
Ikw* Swim Ttwrots. the ntoat remarkable object toaa the sUJe of 
AtenwcV Mk UK'IuM'd ii^ane formed of lung troughs of pine-wood, 
wl VMvtuiv Srvin the summit of Mount PiUte to the Lake of 
I.U(vr»e. » disUiHV i-f aK've ei^h: English miles. 

' Ot' kVuut". w ^'rirserM; j.:s teyular slope, it had to be conducted over 
the suumii'.s .,>;■ iwiks, ili'ii,: iheir sides, underground, and over deep 
j;oi^es, *ivii' ■■'. w-is I■^ls'-iial^l by scalfoldings. The slide was kepi 
wiJt.;:tii','\ tiioi>[, iCid -.he trees descended by it into the lake ivitb extn- 
urdiiiaii id^'w ;\. Thi- Uritt 't.-iiiof, »hii;& were about 100 feet long, 
xnti thii'Ui;h the j^'-we oi' ..'iiiic tii:!^ and i third in about sii minutes. 
A scutkuiaii stnio.t, that su.i,'h was the vtlucitT with which a tree of the 
Urtlv-iil am: [jasscu a:jv u;ue(i pii::!, diAC he could only strike it once 
*ith a sruli AS It lusiied "ov, however qujcklv he attempted to repeat 
the Wy«.- 
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otbers throughout the country, particularly that of Mr. Wells, at 
Red leaf, which contained many choice and valuable specimenB; 
while others, in comparatively exposed situations, escaped. 

The winter of 1837-8 produced such remarkable effects on 
vegetation, that it well deserves to have a few words devoted to it. 
Its commencement had been unusually mild ; so much bo, indeed^ 
that Christmas-day might have been mistaken for a day in April 
This unnaturally warm weather had brought some of the trees as 
forward as they usually are in March, and bad retained the sap in 
others, in a degree of activity quite foreign to the season. The 
first week in January brought with it a sudden change. A severe 
frost set in ; the sap was frozen in the branches, and its sudden 
expansion tore asunder the slender vesicles in which it had been 
contained. All the healthiest and most vigorous trees, which had 
advanced farthest, suffered most ; and plants in a warm and shel- 
tered situation, having been more forward than others, were most 
injured. The consequences were extraordinary. Large jGuerjfreen 
Oaks, sixty or seventy feet high, had their leaves scorched and 
shrivelled as though by lightning ; and in many cases were killed 
down to the ground. The Sweet Say and the Laurestinus, the 
Common Laurel and the Phillyrca, were all apparently killed ; 
and the common Furze on the commons was blackenecl and de- 
stroyed. Amidst this universal devastation, the foreign Heatkm 
planted in the open air perhaps suffered the most. Plants threa 
feet or four feet high were not only withered, but their stems were 
stripped of their bark and shivered into small shreds, as if they 
had been beaten like flax or hemp. Evergreens, in general, were 
much injured, particularly in low, moist, warm situations. Large 
Arbutuses, twelve or fourteen feet high, were almost everywhere 
killed down to the ground, and in many places entirely destroyed; 
&om the loss of these, together with the Laurestinuses, and 
Common Laurels, the gardens and shrubberies about London 
looked naked and desolate. The Horticultural Society's Garden 
at Turnham Green lost several large Arhutuses ; and those beau- 
tiful China and Banksian Roses, which covered one side of the 
conncil-room, and some of the walls, appeared all dead. While 
so many trees and shrubs, natives of comparatively cold countries, 
were killed to the ground, and in many places entirely destroyed, 
it is a remarkable fact that very few Japan plants suffered; the 
Pyrtis Japonica, and the Avcuba, in particular, escaped without 
the slightest injury. Many of the deciduous trees, which were 
supposed to be dead, and were cut down, have sprung up again 
from their roots ; but the Sweet Bay appears to have been gene- 
rally destroyed. Trees of the Pine and Fir tribe, when once cut 
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as from the irregular firing at intervals of the outposts, to the uninter- 
rupted roar of a heavy cannonade. Pines of 150 and 180 feet in height 
came thundering to the ground, carrying others before them. Under 
every tree was a rapidly accumulating debris of displaced limbs and 
branches ; their weight mcreased tenfold by the ice, and crushing every- 
thing in their fall with sudden and terrific violence. Altogether, this 
ilpectacle was one of indescribable grandeur. The roar, the cracking 
and rending, the thundering fall of the uprooted trees, the startling un- 
usual sounds and sights produced by the descent of such masses of solid 
ice, and the suddenness of the crash when a neighbouring tree gave way, 
were awful in the extreme.' 

The Stone Pine and the Pinaster are the principal pines o( 
the south of France and Italy ; and under the head of Pinaster 
Mr. Loudon gives us an interesting account of the use made of 
this tree in fixing immense tracts of moving sand : — 

^ This process is as remarkable for its simplicity as for its complete 
success. It consists in sowing on the surface^ seeds of the common 
broom, mixed with those of Pinus Pinaster ; commencing on the side 
next the sea, or on that from which . the wind generally prevails^^ and 
sowing in narrow zones, in a direction at right angles to that of the 
wind; the first-sown zone being protected by a line of hurdles, this 
zone protecting the second, the second the third, and so on, till the 
whole breadth of the downs in that locality is covered with plantation. 
From four to five pounds of pinaster seed are sown per acre, and imme- 
diately covered with branches of pines, or of other trees, with the leaves 
on, brought from the nearest woods, in order to shelter and protect the 
seed, and, by the help of the hurdle-fence, to retain the sand. These 
l^ranches are laid down in a regular manner in the direction of the wind, 
and overlapping one another, so as to produce a sort of thatching to the 
surface ; and, in places very much exposed, rods are laid across them, 
and firmly hooked down. In a word, wherever seeds are sown, the 
surface of the downs, as far as the sowing extends, may be said to be 
carefully thatched, branches of evergreen trees being used instead of 
straw. In six weeks, or two months, the broom-seeds have produced 
plants. six inches in height, and which attain three or four times that 
height in the course of the first season. The pines do not rise above 
three or four inches the first year, and it is seven or eight years before 
they completely overtop the broom, which often attains, in these downs, 
from twelve to fifteen feet in height. At the age of ten or twelve years, 
the pines have, in a great measure, suffocated the broom, and they are 
then thinned ; the branches cut off, being used for the purpose of thatching 
downs not yet recovered, and the trunks and roots cut into pieces and 
burned, to make tar and charcoal. In about twenty years, the trees are 
from twenty to thirty feet in height ; and they are then in a state for 
producing resin, which process is carried on for ten or twelve years ; 
when the trees are cut down, and their branches applied as before for 
thatching fresh plantations, and their tnmks and roots burned for making 
tar and charcoal ; the self-sown seeds having furnished the surface with 
a prc^eny to succeed them.* 

The 
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the cone ; but it is now found to grow readily frnm cuttinj!;s ; and 
the Earl of Harrington has above two hundred specimens at 
Elvaston, grafted on the common cedar, which are growing vigor- 
ously. 

The Deodar is only one among; many beautiful trees wbiclj 
have been imported from tlie Himalayas, and found lo thriv* 
perfectly well in this country. All the trees sent home from tha 
Himalayas have indeed proved both hardy and extremely beau^ 
tiful ; and when we look over the list of Nepal trees and shrub* 
furnished to Mr. Loudon by Dr. Royle for the historical part of 
the Arboretum Brita'nnicum, and consider how few comparatively 
of these have been introduced, we cannot help ardently wishing 
for more. No less than fifteen different kinds of oaks are enu- 
merated, which have never been seen alive in this country : en- 
gravings of several of them are given by Mr. Loudon when 
treating of the oak, under the head of anticipated introdvctions, 
and ihey are very remarkable both in their leaves and acorns. 
It is much to be lamented that travellers are so frequently igno- 
rant of botany. Englishmen are found in every part of the habit-' 
able globe, and were their attention but once turned to this sub* 
ject, England would soon become an emporium of the vegetable 
riches of the world, as she is already of its manufactured trea^ 
sures. It is astonishing in these enlightened days to see the state 
of ignorance in which we are respecting the woods used for 
ornamental furniture. We do not know from what tree either 
tbe satin-wood or the partridge-wood of commerce is produced.- 
The rose. wood is a native of Brazil, and said by some 1<> be tt 
kind of Convolvulus; it has never been introduced. The ebony," ■ 
Diospyrus Ebenum, a native of Madagascar and Ceylon, has no*.' 
been introduced; and the trees from which king-wood, tulip- 
wood, and several other kinds of ornamental wood are obtained^, 
are unknown. If every English traveller, whether a. botanist or 
not, would send home all tbe seeds he could procure, though hK 
might occasionally gel those of only worthless or common plairtp 
(as Bruce sent the common mustard -seed from Abyssinia), yet hfc 
could not fail ultimately to confei: a vast benefit on his country. 

Another interesting tree belonging to the Canifero! is tbe 
Aroucaria imbTicata, or Chili pine, wliich, though a native of 
Peru, has proved during the lale severe winter more hardy than 
the common laurel ; the beautiful specimens in the open air at 
Dropmore having been scarcely injured. This tree is a very re* 
markable one, and some specimens have been found in its nativrf| 
forests 1 50 feet high. 

' The trunk is quite straight, and without knots, with a strong arroirf 
like leading shoot, pushing upwards. It is covered with double barftj 
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nner part of which, in old treeB.is five or six inches thick ; fungous, 

ioua, porous, and light; and troiu it, as from almost every other 

if the tree, resin flows in great ahuodance ; the outer bark ia of 

equal thickness, resembling cork cleft in different directions, and 

Jty rcaiuoiia with the inner barb. In youiig trees the bark of the 

is studded with leaves from the base of the tree upwards, which 

in attached for twelve or fifteen years. The hranehes are produced 

borls of six, seven, and Hometimes eight in a whorl, the grealer 

itwr being nenrest the ground ; and the branches diminish in length 

licy ascend higher up the tree, till they terminate in a kind of 

imidai head. They are horizontal, iuAesed, and ascending at tlie 

Duties. These laj-ge horizontal anna, clothed with cloBcly-imbri- 

leaves, resemble, in young trees, snakes partly coiled ruund ihe 

and Btretchiog forth their long slender bodies in quest of ptey.' 

must notice the accuracy us well as elegance of the wotid- 

>/iiigs, which are nut only scattered profusely through ihc 

js of letter-press, but entirely fill the last four volumes. 

i portraits ut* remarkable English oaks drawn by Strutt and 

ved by VViUiams are especialiy worthy of admiration ; and 

.jrds of the fair domains, adorned by the originals, Taay well 

iTuuti to see their venerable beauties thus secured against 

oa. Our author has given us biographies of about 3 hun- 

.. great trees of this order, each with an illustrative print. lo 

waf^usioo, let us warmly congratulate him on having finished 

his Herculean task ; a task which tew mon excejit himself would 

have luul the uiurage to begin, and still fewer the perseverance 

to auupleif. The Arboretum Britanulcum is unique in its kind, 

and it must becunio a standard book of reference on all subjects 

couuectttl with trees. 



Akt.UI.— Thi' Ilislory of Ike Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Km,>lre. l!v I'.dwa.d Gibb.>n, Esq. With Notes, by the 

Hfv. H, H. Milinan. V..k. 1.— IV. 6vo. London. 1838. 

T T WHS lui f*il lioui- for ihe best interests of mankind when 

-'■ i iihUiu uudornmk lo write the history of ■ The Decline and 

I'ull of the Ui'iuiui Knipire.' If the subject was well chosen, 

uild im in m;m\ nsjietls jidinirably qualified to do it justice, 

>o inui-li thi> wurse. The literary merits of the work only 

■tx'ui'til a witit-r niiij;*' for thi- infidel principles mixed up with it; 

mill, M fiMu) the iiatmt- i)f ihf subject it was sure to be read hj 

tilt* ^HUIIH fitr nuin- lluui by those of mature age and established 

•Htiiiioiiii, ther.' Is no lelliiii: the numbor of minds it may have 

h1i Tlui jK'isoii, ti>o, Hixs put in circulation without anj 

C VO'iiltpcr; for who would eijiecl a history of Rome 
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to be made the vehide of a malignant attack upon Christianity ? 
and^ as was the fashion with the Italian proficients of old^ the 
dose was conveyed in portions so minute^ and in food so whole- 
some^ as to be the more dangerous. The times> and the peculiar 
circumstances of the man^ both contributed to the infidel cha- 
racter of this extraordinary publication. It was written whilst 
the wits^ so called^ were blindly engaged in scattering far and 
wide those principles of which the French revolution proved the 
fruit, 

' A token, would it were a monument 1' 
of what practical results they lead to ; nature itself denouncing 
them by the misery they engender : written within the very circle 
of those evil magicians, the master-spirits of the mischief of the 
times : — written by one but too familiar with their pernicious 
labours^ as the notes on the ' Decline and Fall' amply testify — by 
one clearly enough betraying, in passages which might be pro- 
duced, for what appetites he felt himself catering— of whose 
praise he was ambitious, "and of whose censure afraid — and by 
one whose feelings were so well disposed to find excellence in 
everjTthing French, that he must needs go out of his way in this 
history to pay Paris a compliment; and to bespeak, whilst he 
does it, how unconscious he was of the volcano which was at that 
very moment forming beneath it, from the fuel which he, and 
others like him, were so industriously providing. 

* If Julian could now revisit the capital of France, he might converse 
with men of science and genius, capable of underslanding and in- 
structing a disciple of the Greeks ; — ^he might excuse the hvely and 
graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit has never been enervated 
by the indidgence of luxury; and he must' applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art which softens and re£uaes and embellishes the 
intercourse of social life.' 

Some dozen short years gone, and the streets of this sprightly 
capital were running with the blood of the inhabitants, and her 
philosophical citizens, whom Gibbon himself had now learned to 
designate as ^ the savages of Gaul,"*" were worshipping a naked 
prostitute. The times, thus infectious in themselves, found in 
Gibbon one open to their influence. He was an Englishman 
who had spent the most critical years of his life in a foreign land 
—delivered from those checks which more or less control every one 
dwelling in his own. The prodigal is represented as ^ going into 
a far country.' We do not mean to assert that he availed himself 
of the distance as a screen for actual profligacy ; he was probably 
too busy for this ; still a wholesome restraint was removed from 
hini. He was a man not living in the bosom of his family, but 

* MisceU Works, i. p. 359. 

cdone 
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document which told for the magnificence of pagan Rome, when 
they are dead enough towards another which pleaded the cause 
of Christian humanity. That he availed himself of the labours 
of Mosheim, of Lardner, of Jortin (though in the last instance 
more sparingly than we might have expected from the spirit of 
their author), as well as of other inquirers into the primitive times 
of the church, calculated to abridge his own researches, is clear ; 
and that he knew and approved the works of Daille and Bar- 
beyrac — works more likely to divert their readers from bestowing 
much pains upon writers of which they represent the use to be 
so little, and the morality so imperfect, than to encourage them 
in any such study. On the other hand. Gibbon does from time 
to time let fall a remark which certainly betrays a knowledge of 
some Father, or some treatise at least of a Father, such as nothing 
but an attentive perusal of the original document itself could be 
supposed to have furnished ; so that, on the whole, it remains 
a problem with us, whether the unfaithful application he makes 
of these writings is to be imputed to a superficial or at least a 
partial acquaintance with them ; or whether to a deliberate sup- 
pression or modification of the testimony they offer, when it 
chanced to be against him. That such unfaithful use of them 
he does make, we shall now endeavour to show ; and we shall 
perhaps be doing the cause of Christianity better service by thus 
questioning the authority of Gibbon on the whole, than by hunt- 
ing him through the series of innuendoes on this subject, of which 
his book is full ; indeed, we doubt whether it might not have 
answered Mr. Milman's object better, to have prefixed a caution- 
ary dissertation pointing out the general defects of Gibbon's rea- 
soning — if reasoning it is to be called, of one who only seeks 

* To sap a solemn creed by solemu sneer' — 
and the multitude of arguments for the truth of Christianity 
which still remain untouched by him, and which would involve 
any one who adopted his views in a labyrinth of insiurmountable 
difficulties, than to oppose him in detail by a desultory note here 
arid there, however good in themselves — a vast number of his 
insinuations left unencountered after all, and the embarrassment 
of grappling with a scorner on specific points constantly pre- 
senting itself. 

We can readily conceive that the first readers of the ' Decline 
and Fall,' after laying the book down, would be scarcely able to 
say what its author's plan of attack on the Christian religion had 
been, so insidiously was it conducted. They would feel that an 
attempt had been made to shake foundations, but by what precise 
lever was not so apparent. On second thoughts, however, they 
would perceive that it was prindpaUy by ambiguous hints in- 
ducing 
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whom he was walking, on a salutntion offered by him to a fifura 
of Serapis which they chanced to j>bs3 in the way. Accordingly, 
he takes his revenge by preferring against the Christians, to which 
sect his reprover belongedj sundry reproaches, ol' which thii 
selected by Gibbon is one — reproaches, however, in the justne8li 
of nhich he had so little confidence, that he becomes himself ■' 
convert to Christianity, one of this very rabble, before the diahjgu* 
ends. The others, though ui^ed in the same breath, GttaboiJ 
sees reason for the present to suppress, probably thinking their 
extravagance might damage the credit of hia witness to the single 
fact he now proposes to estabhsh. Else he might have proceeded 
to tell how the Christians after their feasts tied a dog to the 
candlestick, which, on a bone being thrown it, overturned the 
light, and, in the darkness, a scene of revelry and incest ensued 
—how they had for their object of worship an ass's head, and 
other symbols still more revolting — how they buried an infant in 
flour, provoked their novices to thrust their weapons into the 
mass, when, the child being slain unawares, they licked up hia 
blood, tore his limbs piecemeal, and so cemented their i: 

We Ao not, however, mean to dispute, that among the earlv 
Christians there were a great many of the poorer class: pros 
enough of this may, no doubt, be collected from the Fathers;' 
though nowhere, we think, expressed in terms so repulsive as thwirf' 
used by this rhetorical adversary, introduced as speaking under tt 
sense of personal afi'ront, which are the terms Gibbon has thougbf 
proper to select for his own adoption. But, had he been disposed 
to exercise the same critical severity upon the language oi the 
foes of Christianity as upon that of its friends, he might, perhaps, 
have exclaimed, with at least as great propriety as before, ' vehe- 
ment assertions,' ' splendid exaggerations ;' and quahfied it rather 
more effectually than by the supercihous admission, that, ' as the 
hnnible faith of Christ diffused itself through the world, it was 
embraced by several persons who derived some consequence froia 
the advantages of nature or fortune,' then enumerating just eigU 
such individuals. 

Without, therefore, dwelling at any length on the numerous 
passages to be found in the Fathers, which directly lay claim to a 
respectable position in society for many amongst the early Chris- 
tians^ — such, for instance, as those in TertuUian, where he speaks 
(with Pliny) of Christians of ' every degree ' f — of Christians 
' degraded from their rank ' by the Roman magistrate, on account 
of their profession of the gospel |-— of ' illustrious women ' and 
[;_t'SIostrioi]s men' amongst the Christians, § obviously 

* Minuciiia Felix, { 8, 9, f Apolng. { 1. 

1^2. {Ad ScBpulam, } < 
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and mean condition, would be altogether out of their reach: 
There would be no great reason to advise the ' dregs of the po- 
pulace,' ' beprgars and slaves,' against the abuses of gorgeous fur- 
niture, extravagant apparel, exquisite and expensive fancies, or 
overgrown establishments. 

The base condition of the primitive Christians, once admitted, 
would pave the way for certain other reproaches which Gibbon 
circulates — that the outcasts of society resorted to them, pleased 
to meet with a religion which wi>uld own them, and wash them 
clean; and, accordingly, that the numbers of the church were 
swelled by these ready but not very respectable recruits (ii. 31(>) ; 
and again, that the alms of the church profusely distributed were 
a bait which men of the class he had represented the Chrislians 
to be were not above taking, and tliat this in its turn conduced to 
the progress of Christianity (ii. 347). The first of ttiese two 
Gibbon describes as a 'very ancient reproach.' It may be so; 
we certainly do not remember to have met with it for the first two 
cenlnries after the death of the Saviour ; at the same time we will 
not take upon ourselves to say that, amongst the several railing 
accusations brought against the Christians during that period, 
this may not be one. But could Gibbon have read the Fathers, 
and not have been struck with the precautions taken by the early 
Christians lo secure, not nominal, but sound converts? If their 
object was to make ephemeral proselytes, why did they embarrass 
admission into the church by so many restrictions? Why institute 
a training process ; first the state of tho catechumen, then that of 
the baptised; first the probation, then the approval? * Whv ex- 
act solemn promises and vows on entrance into the former state, 
and a repetition and ratification of the same on succeeding to tk« 
latter, the interval between the two periods being often consider*' 
able ? f Why require sponsors, whose office il should be to voucK* 
for the respectability of the parties of their own knowledge, anti 
to see that the pledges of baptism were redeemed ? '\_ Why fence 
baptism about with so many circumstances to make it an impres- 
sive, not to say alarming rite ?— such, for instance, as the refusal 
of the church to pronounce a formal absolution for mure than one 
flagrant failing away after baptism ; §— nor that, till after a public 
and most bumiliatin? conlession. Why so rigorous an exercise of 
the power of the keys m the discipline of excommunication for 
immorality ; jl for breach of the baptismal vows ; 51 for marryiny 

• Ti-rluU. De Siirctaculii. 5 1,-1- 

f Db Spfctae § 4, 13 ; lie ConmS, ^ 3 } Db Peonilent,, } 6. 
~ i De UHptum, !j 1H; Conitiiut. AiiO'.tol. uiiL c. 3i. 
fiHennan. Piacepl., iv.; Cleireua Aioxaiidr. Sltom., ii. c. 13 

ll lettull. Apolog,, ^ 46 ; De FiEeecript. Hteieticor., } 51. 
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Ad convictions of the Fathers ; and that which indicates reasoning 
powers of a much higher order than are discoverable in a capacity 
for starling mere sceptical objectioas. Whilst in the article of 
extensive reading, not to spe[d( of others, we know of no one. 
ancient or modern, whose ran^ seems to have been more unli- 
mited than Clemens, ' a genius born to grapple with whole 
libraries ;' and to whose diligence, indeed, the classical scholar is 
indebted for numberless fragments of Greek authors, which but 
for him would have been lost. No doubt, it is possible to muster 
a catalogue of names of eminent heathens ' whose language or 
whose silence equally discover their contempt for the growing 
sect ;' but it is difficult for men to appreciate that which they 
refuse to examine ; it is the hardship of which the Apologies 
(»mplain heyond every other, that the Christians were condemned 
by those who were entirely and wilfully ignorant of all about 
them ; inquiry into their characters and opinions is the thing 
of all others for which they plead most earnestly.* And, accord- 
ingly, the charges preferred against tliem (to some of which we 
have already had occasion to allude) are just such as might be 
expected from parties who took no trouble to master the case ; 
charges of atheism, of promiscuous concubinage, and of devouring 
human flesh, which have just analogy enough to the several tacts 
they misrepresent to bespeak them to be blind and blundering 
caricatures of the abhorrence the Christians had for image -worship, 
of the love they bare to the brethren, and of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Suj)per in which they partook. 

Pursuing the same line of disparagement, though masking it 
by many manoeuvres too intricate to trace, Gibbon now has his 
fling at the ' indiscreet ardour' with which the early Christians 
courted martyrdom ; their base quality and mean attainments 
(the points he had already laboured) preparing bis readers, as he 
would naturally think, for an explosion of fanaticism. Some, it 
ijB certain, did rush upon their deaths unadvisedly; and out of the 
many that perished it was easy to select a case or two of this kind 
for exposure. Gibbon chooses that of Ignatius, in this instance 
finding it convenient to refer to the Epistles of the Bishop of 
Antioch as genuine (ii. 439), which, however, be calls in question 
elsewhere, playing at fast and loose with them according to the 
purpose he has for the time to serve {ii. 427). We do not quarrel 
with his use of them here, believing lliem as we do (the shorter 
ones) to be supported by as strong a body of evidence as could 
well be arrayed on any dispQted document of so distant a date ; 

idence, moreover, which some facts in literature that have 
ipired since the days of Bishop Pearson (to one of which 
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——and wbat need there was of those encouraging exhortations of 
^hich the New Testament is full> to persevere unto the end. 
But why should we expect considerations such as these to have 
been felt or recorded in the manner they deserved to be^ and the 
writings of the Fathers warranty by one whose pity^ and^ we will 
add^ whose manhood^ cannot be moved by the most frightful and 
most abasing suiferings to which either sex was subjected ? Were 
these sufferings fictions of the monks (ii. 4£4) ? What fictions could 
go beyond the facts communicated in the letter of the churches 
of Lyons and Yienne to those of Asia ? — Christians writing not in 
indignation to heathens^ but in confidence to Christians — contem- 
poraries not talking at second-hand^ but speaking of events they 
had witnessed with their own eyes— of men and women, whose 
names are given (for these things were not done in a comer), 
submitted to the rack — hot plates of brass applied to the more 
sensitive parts of the person — left for a few days for their wounds 
to fester and inflame — ^tortured again — torn by the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre — ^tossed in nets by furious bulls— fried in an 
iron chair — in some instances the same individual made to pass 
through the whole series, if life lasted. These are not horrors 
that rest upon monkish authority ; neither is it to legends of the 
oonvent that we must have recourse for examples of honourable 
women (ever the objects of Gibbon's unmanly rudeness), who 
were condemned to trials even more bitter than these, because 
attended with the last humiliation, and, if spared the lions, sen- 
tenced to the brothel.* It is certainly with a heart hot within us 
that we pursue this portion of our subject, but we have not yet 
exhausted it. « 

The letter of Pliny to Trajan draws from Gibbon the remark 
that ^tfae learned Mosheim expressed himself with the highest 
approbation of Pliny's moderate and candid temper;* and, to 
confirm this verdict by his own, he adds, * notwithstanding Dr. 
Lardner's suspicions, I am unable to discover any bigotry in his 
language or proceedings.^ Who would believe that this humane 
Pliny, in this very letter, tells us that he put two women, pro- 
bably deaconesses, to the torture, to ascertain the real nature 
of the Christian assemblies ? Mr. Milman gives the Latin, and 
we will do the same — ^ necessarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis, 
quae ministrae dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta quaerere' 
(ii. 418). The venerable Cyprian is first of all banished; but 
dien, pleads Gibbon, it was to a city 'in a pleasant situation,' in a 
'fertile territory.' He was afterwards summoned to die; but 
then he was conducted by the ministers of death, 'not to a 
prison, but to a private house,' and ' an elegant supper was pro- 

* Tertul. Apolog. § 48» Lenonem potius qnam leoiiem. Euseb. £. H. viii. c. 14. 

vided 
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peculiar viewj of Christianity being fostered into wliat it proved 
bj its tiUiance with the state, in the fact (if fact it should turn out) 
that it was consohdated, reduced to a system, long before the 
time of Constantine. It should seem, therefore, that, moderate 
as his admissions were on the subject of the government and 
construction of the churct in his fifteenth chapter — delicately as 
he there walked in the comparatively safe society, as he would 
think, of Mosheim — he had misgivings afterwards that even so he 
had gone too far ; that in the keenness of his pursuit he had over- 
shot his mark ; that, too solicitous to establish his fifth cause of 
the rapid growth of the Christian church in its effective organiza- 
tion, he bad ascribed to that church a staid, settled character, at 
a period earlier than was convenient, if it owed everything to 
Constantine. A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways ; 
and this is not the only instance in which Gibbon finds his 
argument two-edged. Thus, we have seen, it suits him in one 
place to remark with feigned regret on the absence of illustrious 
names — such as Seneca, Pliny, Tacitus — from the list of Chris- 
tians (ii. 376); but then, whatever inference might be drawn 
to the disadvantage of Christianity from this fact, is neutralised 
by another observation in another place (ii. 400) — that such was 
the obscnrity of the humble followers of Christ, that a consider- 
able time elapsed before the princes or magistrates of Rome 
thought them deserving their attention. Gibbon might have 
made his choice between the two insults, and either represented 
the great men of Rome as too wise to be satisfied with the evi- 
dence for Christianity, or too supercilious to examine what that 
evidence was ; but he unintentionally weakens his spite by 
making them both one and the other ; and, by ha\-ing two cross- 
sneers, renders neither of them effective. The same observation 
applies to bis conflicting disparagements of the Christians, that 
on the one hand they were paupers, and so of a condition incom- 
petent to judge of the faith they received ; and on the other hand, 
prodigal of alms to a degree that secured mercenary converts. 
Certainly they might have no means at all, or they might apply 
their means to buy recruits ; but both amid not be true of them. 
If a bounty was given for a Christian, there must have been a 
purse to supply it; malice, however, is providentially short- 
sighted. 

Hut to return, In his twentieth chapter he tells us that 
' the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers, which 
had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and Rome, 
was introduced and enforced by the legal establishment of 
Christianity' (iii. 273); — and again, that, ■ whUe the civil and 
military professions were separated by the policy of Constantine, 
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dly refers,* We merelj notice this to show the dUpoaitioD 

B is in him to deny their due to primitive times, and to post- 

B whatever relates to the establishment of Christianity. But 

d ; the church had its written confessions of faith, which 

t harmony in all the congregations throughout the world, j* 

1 set hours for publiu prayer ; J a set service, a part of which 

la general supplication or litany,^ a part of it the reading: of 

ESvtptures of the Old Testament and the New, || a part of it 

idj,^ and a part of it a sermon.** It had a form for the 

Htr^tion of the Euchajistjf f and a form for the adminislra- 

f baptism,j!]|| both of them, and especially the latter, of which 

i particulars are preserved, giving token of having been the 

R of the corresponding forms in our own church. §§ We 

|.add, were it necessary, or the occasion convenient, many 

^ particulars of the same class, all calculated to show how 

' was the church long before the age of Constantine, 

(JlWW little there was needed the favour of a prince to give it 

I respect consistency and effect, 

i sure that, in what wa have said in this paper, we have 

represented Gibbon ; but we are not so sure that an in- 

) advocate on bis side might not make it appear so, and 

lUy produce from his own pages paragraphs opposed to almost 

Y charge wc have brought against him, so curiously does he 

"b his reservations with hia hints, ahufHe the facts he deals 

_|l iata artificial positions to suit a present purpose, and minister 

It fotvire one, and palter with his readers in a double sense by ' 

"» conveying one impression to the eye and another to the un- 

kding. He says himself of Longiiius, in a note, ' instead of 

J his sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinuates 

a with the must guarded caution; puts them into the mouth 

I triend ; and, as far as we can collect from a corrupt text, 

a a »how of refitting them himself (i. 1 1 1). Who can read 

|_ passage and not esclaim, 

' that some power the gift would gi'e us, 
To see ourselves as others sec us?' 

■Tit See Beliq. 8acr., i. 294, aud the aote, p. 330. 
t L-enxus, i. c. 0. ^ 4 i Cli^meas Alexandr. S 
Pneacript. Hmtet., 5 13; Adv. Pras., 5 2, whi 
' iBftioeiaageJiidecucurrisie;' Reltq. Sacr., i. 20 
■ 't.Stroni.,TiL J 7,p. 854. 
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B Juitm if., Apolog., i. 5 67 ; TettuH. Adv. Matcion., t. J 3(i. 
If TeitulL ds Anlml, 4 9 ; Euieb. K. H. v. e, 28, p. 2S2. 
W Jiulin M., Apolo);., i. ^ 67. 
~ . ft Innauf, t. c 3, & 1, p. U; iv. e. I^ M, p. 251. 
n TertuU. de Bspb'ini. & 2, 4. 
' H Ctein«ii,Stnim.T.}11,p.689; Teitall. De 8Fectac.,}4; Deldolatr, i 6; 
Mkartjn-. Mi DsItMtuncCuiiqH- 
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fttosuchas is sound, and wholesome, and trust -wortby : Wliirfn., 

e universality of its application is never found lacking — so fittei" ' 

e wants of man as never to desert him, rising with every oi 

t, the more trying the more true, coming lioine to him with 

t force in tlie hour of his need^ and guiding him with such 

[retion in the maze of his perplexities ; teaching him where 

osfry ends and covelousness begins, what is compassion and 

Bt is weakness, what is refreshment and what is sloth, what is 

Beratiun and what lukewarmness, what is zeal and what pas- 

\i what is simplicity and what is folly, what is scrupulousness 

■ what superstition, what it is to honour and what it is to be 

B-serving, what is firmness and what obstinacy, with a hmidred 

t niceties of the Uke kind, on which we are called every day 

It ve breathe to decide and act: Winch challenges the most 

' ing scrutiny into the character of its records, and then de- 

ids whether they do not bear the most trimnphant marks of 

h ; whether the names they introduce, the facts to which they 

, the dates to which they assign them, are not in perfect 

nity with the times, as represented by accounts altogether 

ipendent of them ; the age, the country, the actors (he it ob- 

(ed), shrouded in no darkness or obscurity, but the most open 

iqiiiry of almost any since the world began ; whether they do 

mvey the idea of perfect fairness in the wntei's, no attempt 

Ike suppression of inindcnts which might be turned against 

1, no concealment <>£ their own frailties, no precautions against 

ft or mistake ; whether, on checking one document by another, 

f are not found to be full of coincidences great and small, the 

E casual and undesigned, such as could by no possibility be 

Rruit of any contrivance however subtle, however far-seeing ; 

pher, for instance, any two witnesses in any court were ever 

oitted to a more rigorous cross-examination, in order to detect 

istency or collusion in their depositions, than St. Paul and 

Luke, in the ' Horce Paulina- ' of Paley (the master-piece of 

i great writer), and came out of the scrutiny 

:lied. And yet what facts arc involved in the truth of thei 
mony ! That crowning one aliove all, the resurrection 

1 of the Lord himself, described or alluded to by thei4' 

I, and which once established, what other foundation of ou**] 

e want or wish for ? 

JPe throw out these few of many kindred considerations (ftrt!' 

kRobject of the evidences is exhaustless), for the young 

p along with them whilst reading Gibbon — considerations ap*- 

ag to the reasmi chiefly, for at that age reason is proud 

their turn comes to occupy their posts in life, and encounter 

jr and its troubles, and especially as they advance in it, 

JL. LXir. NO. cxxiv. 2 c scenes 
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which he has contributed to this edition, and kindljn|r so ofteil I 
into honest indignation at the bad faith of the author on whom | 
he comments, proceed from the pen of a philosopher of FranceJ ' 
and we are certainly not the less frratified because that philoM 
pher is the head of the Protestant party in his country. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our doubts whether Mr. Milmu 
might not have attained his main nbject better by a preliminary I 
essay than by any series of notes ; but we are at the same tim» 
very thankful foi- what he has done, even in a religious point of 
view ; and there can be no question that this edition of Gibbon is 
the only one extant to which parents and guardians, and acade- 
mical authorities, ou^ht to give any measure of countenance. 
The editor's illustrations on subjects of secular and literary inte- 
rest are in every respect such as might have been anticipated from 
his character, as one of the most accomplished scholars and writer* 
of bis age. i 

Art. IV. — Elngio de las Corridas de Totos. Por Don Manufel 

Martinez Rueda. Madrid. 1831. 
TT has long been a moot point whether the bull-fight of 
-*- Spain should be traced to a Roman or to a Moorish origin. 
A dislike of deriving anything from the infidels, combined with a 
hankering after illustrious descent, has rendered some Spaniards 
anxious to connect this spectacle with the games and sacrifices of 
the pagans, from whom they have so largely borrowed in their 
creed and customs. A bull-feast (to use the correct language of 
Gibbon), a sight only to be seen in Spain, has long been to fo- 
reigners an object of curiosity, which we have had ample oppor- 
tunities of gratifying during three years residence at Seville, the 
alma mater of tauromachian art. In submitting our lucubrations 
to OUT readers, we shall not inflict on them a new description of 
a bull-fight, that hackneyed stock in trade of literary bagmen.* 
We propose to treat the subject 'in an antiquarian, historical, 
and toresque light, in which we are not aware that it has hitherto 
been considered. 

Mr. Clarkc,| relying on some passages in Livy and Festus, 
which ho misquoted and misunderstood, was the first to assert in 
^nglaiid that the modern bull-fights were identical with the 
tudi timrllla, and adopted thence by the Spaniards. 

r. Slidell,J who has so admirably described a bull-fight, relying 

le and Boty St. Vineenl, with an iMuracy which does honuur to Fienih- 
), omit the bull-fight, bocauss it ■ a 6t£ EupprinMi dvpuia plusiviiiB anaiea, ce qui 
d butile (le le dicrite.' (//WraiV* d-Btpofint, vol. vi. 497, ed. 1830.) 
fE. Clarke. 'Ltllera on the Spanish Nation,' p. 113. Loii don, 1763. 
'A Year in Spain, by » Young Araarican,' voLi.p.M?. 
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B-liar^nMed ittsE rtiR' «mtlAtity of thest 
» m oxabMsheA. V^i-. wtu> are not uf Mn 



^■Hk Ur uouiiui to refer to Uit' 'triijinal passa^e^ , 
itolte*. «1 LvT I xsik. ^1 SUD» was merely that , 
mamk-atemmaawrtA from Spain ai ibp liine the /u(£ ^ 
■■V^k, «■&■«. u Mr. ClailLe infers, that lh» 
MlBiafcflMa^Mnitaf the intrlligencc ; on the a 



order to distii^ruish them fnnn ' 
^mi in ifae next sentence, [riveu bv M. ; 
i^t ^kiiian campaign, in which, singui^lr I 
«a« exhibited for the first time, rut, i. 
.vad panthers. Neither Festus (i¥ 



BibaH :ibhreviatur. knew what these /a&- i 
1 />f Ling. Lat. iv.), who assertstiat j 
I beyond the circumatance thit 
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belter explanation, that a barren cow, I 
,wa t^ese iNxasions to propitiate the infernal I 
iBuL im^MOt women with a pestilence in conw ] 
iwIM* bnU'j flesh, an expiatory institution of ' 
HMft. S^lpcrbus.* Some thought these Indi, 'i I 
* i» hjr tiie Sabines in order to stay thft J 
" iQS method of checking cont^ioBf * 
i^ ■uutCiu*!es together in a stale of excite- 
.1 ^ ,;.- ^jtanish clergy in cases of rliolers 
n ..'ie ,1 [lasan institution. Even so late as 
. _a.,uei- Adrian VI. (the tutor of Charles V.), 
ii^uis-^ustribed over his physician's door, 'to 
ujiu-* . OemetrLus. a Greek, killed a bull 
I., ji.- :iiai;uly chaucmg to cease, the people 
,«i LMii.tvtti t,Panl. Jov. iil). In the ancient 
-.,.;- 'lan^t in an excavation beneath agral- 
■>.A» liiled. whose blood, raining on him, 
.> i '.lit: pewple;| a toresque regeneration 
.,'u..t -.WW deem heretical, although the 
.^i^ ia» so fully described the ceremonial 
..i» iisirtimeutal to its abohtion, 
,i^'^,*;iiepiijof that the iaM«7ia were not then 
u> Uiuicus s.»i. 'l^J) has detailed the games 
.!«■ '[Wpuiai-e of Andalusia, ' valgum Batis,' 
Cccs. 37) describes fully 
jar, in which the Spanish 
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msi lUw.'JM"'.) >ui')*:t hrii been culleeted bjPitiscns (ii.JSJ) 
{i|.UiM:tMui(L .tuJ di'iaiU ia Lamerius. Epimenitlefxxiii.SSI. 
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was reserved for tlie last, because ihat campaign liad assured 
him lliG empire of tlic world. Yet neither mention buU-figbts, 
which rerlainly would have been introtliiced, had they been 
popular in Spain, for the Romans were most curious in represent- 
ing the peculiarities of conquered countries ; nor does Martial; a 
true Spaniard, a great amateur and author on spectacles, ever 
mention men fighting with bulls ; they were only matched with 
animals in his time. Neither did the ancient Spaniards (though 
one went from Cadiz to Rome merely to see Livy, and then re- 
turned) ever go there to behold the g^ames to which even the wild 
Arabs bnstened {Mart, de Spec, iii.) ; as undoubtedly every 
modern Moro-Spaniard would do to see a bull-fight, and would 
not do to see a Livy, even if he were paid for it. Neither is this 
spectacle ever mentioned by Polybius, Strobo, Appian, or Pliny, 
who knew Spain and Spanish customs so well. We dismiss alto- 
gether those tauromachian theories which have been drawn from 
the images of bulls impressed on tho Iberian coins, which we 
consider may be referred either to the emblems of Osiris, who 
was worshipped as Hercules in Spain, or of the Phtsnician 
Astarte, whose royal badge was a bull's bead, supposing she 
herself were not a cow, and merely, as Bochart thought {Pkaleg, 
ii. 710), an allegory of the breeding stocks, ' Axti/reth' of the 
nomad irilies. StOl more probable is it that these coins refer to 
the obvious device of a pastoral and agricultural people. To 
connect them with bull-fights wwidd be as unreasonable as to 
maintain that Strabo compared Spain to a bull's hide, hccausa- ^^J 
that animal was lulled in tbeir arena ; or that the Tores de Gajb ^^H 
sando, those landmarks of Phoenician settlers, (which to our eyeT^^^l 
appeared wild boars,) were merely commemorative of the toresque 
propensities of the aboriginal Iberiuns. 

We should observe that even this remote origin would not 
satisfy a Basque antiquarian. Erro,* — who deciphers those cunei- 
form characters on Oscan coins and inscriptions, which, like the 
B el shaznar- writing on the wall, have puzzled the wisest men, and 
even Ilumboldt hunself, who went into Biscay to study them| — 
Erri>(c. 14) relates that in 1/74, on the ruins of Clunia being used 
(as is always dime in Spain) for the repairs of a church at Peralta, 
a sculptured alto-relievo was discovered, which represented a man 
on foot, armed with a pike, facing a bull, and inscribed in the _ 

unknown tongue, which Eito interprets ' I the bull-fighter/ ^^H 
and thence demonstrates the Iberian origin of that gentle craftL'^^^^ 
Sefior [ilrro, who is our personal friend, and a better Carlist thatt ^^H 

• All'abKtoiiEliiLeDsiial'ninitivodeEsfaria. J.B.deErru. Madrifl, 1B06. ^^| 
+ PrUlungUber die Urbewohoet Hisi'anieD, p. 50. W.V.Humboldt. SciUd. ^^H 

^__ philologisti ^^B 
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esetse ns if, a^eeiag with Hamboldt (p. 181) 
(th* author of a learnRil treatise od the bulls of 
BkUilu). um tiiiiik all the decipheriags altogether faucifiil. 
t nUtUKx iiuim precious to Spaniards than any philosopher's, 
ji&BcvJ h» tin? caiate at the hEirk of his kitchen-chimney. 
'■NT Rrr<> «iw it in I8(H: it was tht^n as illeg^iblc to the 
iJbMrI Mt il always w»s ooil will be unlntcnigrible to him; in 
» h) support the parson's puchero-pol than 
r bolls. These PTnt-neoos vie*rs, howerer, 
f ftpe IIlo, who, thoug-h no antiquariiui, 
bcal nan, ami the author of the first 
■H» ub tb» omJuem mann of bull-fighting ; wherein he as- 
pltek tte - Uww (if holb B iidierent in man. especially in tlie 
■0^ MMMtf wtech jfc w i u BB people there have been buU- 
««■«-■■■> l^N* ««w baOs, berause the Spanish men are 
■ik mtm kw* lAiM «l otfaer men as the Spanish bn!l 
«fli» 1faM» aai vibat An all other bulls.' f The Penb 
ftfr ft|IC«k t^ MBMHCul allianrr. offensive and defeasivc, 
y 0* Spain, when he maltreated the 
'an the Rev^. Mr. Gastrell did the 
He ba«l oem anended the Eslre 
h A» Immed BejM^niiie Fevjtw has dis- 
^w«4) "^Uh J w ^ uMibl l Ut gt»-.tv J In ibal pr\'ii:xc. on the i-igil 
U4 "< ^^u-v ;'v- tu-sii ■;-fTi«i iM tie prisrej»ij values, dressed 
111 I..' -.■".■.•'I i.> i.nr '.Mt^-'^vj.v. Vi iis flivi. jWTHVifttled t^i a herd 
,■* .■■,.i'>, -i-.vi-v; I .'u; v:>.i <fijii.iened ioiiL bv the name of 
^;^.<. 'V ■,.»!..•■ t,- ■.! 1, w^rti ijslcfcJftrlj:- in^i> but tooksmajl 
X.^.ii > .-i.-- .-li-'o- J- rvt,--: iir Tn:(rijj- i^^r she next day he 
iv.,i,'».« iivii !i> ,v!i:..Te *at;r and lifrjimf !d,« belter a Romm 
^, ..■^,:^ .!.i,i N .•:!.'. -^a.-iK'-Kzar. .\ii.^ miimiias prayers the 
i;N-*i> ,K <. ?u. •x v^.^ -3 priicession ihrfnocin !li>e village, as ihe 
K.-. ,'--s tv^ i; F'jtrs,, ri;s biuns. <le(virii;(*ii! ■widi flowers ami 
i.;vvi.,-v bivi. IV III" He was mirnruldBs'i li^nie; the women 
i,«!va.w« l.ii», c*^:jij: 't^m Mam Marriti. ■ iVrir litde Mark;' 
h, Svwi'o^' \2^ il". J A iLeir idolatry, as. ihc I'D.niai wiMncn deified 
k^iyxikui uiKier h^ laurilbnn inrarnatioii t h' xite- selected bull 
JwUiKxl tHi- hvHx>ur ol saiiiih'WHl (as .lohri BcU smnetimes does 
ivl Kii^htbiynl'', the rurate was considered tc be in a state of 
Hi.HWl Sin. /*t>in/i> wri'd. and vias reirarded widi evil eye by 
\\w hii>Kt)HU 1*1" the l>esi-lo<'kini: Pasiphaes. li" ibe animal sWp- 
y\'\\ l>»*t»nv an) j»ni(-uUr house, the ininaT«s were smpednl 

\ \\ t."vuih.,-t,% Je S<.^^>.^». ^ 112. A. G.d 
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of Judaism or heresy, which was nosed l>y the bull, as truJllcE 
are by a poodle. No doubt this olfactory engine, this tauro- 
pointer- proboscis, was directed against those who had not paid 
their church-rates ; a gentle hint from Marcito quickened the 
voluntary principle, which we throw out to our excellent friend 
Mr. Divett and his brown Devons. Dr. Laguna imagined the 
animal was drugged with wine ; the cup of Circe (bard drinking) 
turned men into beasts — the cup of the curate turned bulls into 
Roman Catholics ; in vino ventas. Some thought the animal was 
tlosed with salts, which we conclude were placed on his horns rather 
than on his tail. Others opined that it was opium, a Battley's bull 
sedative, furgettang that Spanish bulls had always submitted them- 
selves lowly and reverently to their spiritual pastors, who, in their 
turns, submitted themselves to bulls from Rome. The archbishop 
Kodrigo, in his history (de Reb. His. v. 13.), records that king 
Veremundus, in 10^8, having falsely suspected a bishop of trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Moors, let a wild bull at him as 
he was coming out of church ; the bull ran at the bishop and left 
his horns in his hands : a respectable county historian assures us 
that some other savage bulls submitted quietly to be yoked to 
draw the body of St. Jago to Compusteila ;* certainly some in 
Andalusia volunteered to carry stones for St. Paulinus to build 
his hermitage. f Spanish bulls, however, excellent patriots, know 
when not to be tame : on the French entering Egea, the inhabitants 
turned a drove of bulls loose, who soon put the invaders to dighl.J 
General Gascuyne thought that bull-baits iilled the ranks of the 
army in Lancashire, where the bull was called the recruiting 
sergeant. These tauromachlan strategies were hrgt directed 
against Amilcar, who was put to rout by the Spaniards driving 
bullocks in carts against him. {App. Bell. Hisp. 4'i8.J Hannibal 
took a hint from this, and bafHed Fabius, by making his Spanish 
rear-guard drive against the Romans a number of bulls, to whose 
horns hghted torches had been tied, as was done by Samsun tu 
the foxes' tails. (Pohjb. iii. i)S.) 

To return, however, to the bull-fights of the Ramans ; we 
learn from Pliny (viii. 4j) that it was a Thessalian sport, and 
first exhibited by CiFsar when dictator. Brunkc has preserved an 
epigram of Philippus^ of Thessalonica, the poet-laureate of bulls, 
which describes the process — ' tho well-mounted troops of un- 
armed bull-drivers spurring their horses up to the bounding bulls, 
throw tho noose (a^^iii) over their horns, and bring to the ground 

* Deacripciuii ilu GaUciu. MolitiiL. 1551. p. 13. 

f Cadix, Iluatrudii. F. Cuacepcion. IG'JU. vi. 222. 

I A. A. lbiei:B. UinturiadelusSitiosde Zatn^uia. iiai>.p, It'i, 

I Analecto, llruakt!ii.62,i uid J'Bcotj'sAntliu.iK.2!J^. 
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''original Iberian character.* Their savage condition contrasted 
painfully with the polish of tlie Moorish court, from whence, in 
fact, they derived anew the very germ of civilisation. It was from 
that quarter that they learnt, among other things, a love for 
equestrian and military games : the immemorial recreation of 
the lance-hearing horsemen of the Kast, the running at the ring, 
the jereed (las canas), and the bull-fight, occur in the ear- 
liest notices of vejoicinga held by the Spanish sovereigns, in 
imitation of the Moorish caliphs. These three classes of spectacles 
have come down, coupled together, from the Alphonsos to Ferdi- 
nand VII. We ourselves are inclined to trace the origin of the 
bnil-fight to the African and Moorish huntings of the wild boar. 
This animal, already hateful from religious prejudice, furnished by 
his fierceness an additional excitement to sportsmen — who lived 
in an ago when danger was courted with the rasheat eagerness. 
The mimic chase was represented to the people in thick cities 
pent ; frequent mention occurs in early Spanish chronicles of the 
public bailing of the cerdo. In the advance of agricultural culti- 
vation, the bull presented a more ready and more formidable 
antagonist. The national ballads, which, though written in 
Spanish, were either translations or imitations of Moorish origi- 
nals, and faithful records of manners and feelings, dwell on the 
bnll-fightB of Granada. We need only refer our Spanish readers to 
that beautiful ballad of the deeds of Ganzul at the combat given on 
the festival of St. John the Baptist. | A chivalrous rivalry existed 
between the Moors and Castilliatis, with both of whom the bull- 
fight formed the chief attraction of royal and religious festivals. 
It was in earlier times admitted to be of Moorish origin ; — 
' Para ver ncosar Toros valientcB, 
^ Fiesta un tieiupo Africana y despues Goda.' I 

^» B.nB Argensola. '••! 

The celebration of a bull-fight is first mentioned in 1107, 
at Arila, on the marriage of Blnsco Muiioz, at which Moors 
and Christians mutually contended, J They soon extended over 
Spain, for in 1124 they were given at Saldaiia, when Alphonso 
VII. married the daughter of the Count of Barcelona.§ The 
conquest of Andalusia, in the ensuing century, letl to a closer con- 
nexion with the Moors of Ronda and Granada, the head-quarters 
of this combat. It is probable that the fighters were Moors, for 
the profession was included by Alphonso the Wise among those 

• Fens prnpriora qiiam liomiiiibuB JngBiiia fiTunl. — Jailin idiv. 2. ^^i^iniTifH 

u It^miurifii^Slraio iii. 156. 

lomaneeco de RomaneeB Morif^cOB. Aug. Uiiran. vul. i. 36, 
I Histoiin lie AvilB.— Anz. ii. 37. 
I Oiigen de Ins fiestas de toius, p. &— Nib Fei. Matatiii, Uadiiil, 1777. 
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his reign amphitheatres were first constructed ; the games pre- 
viously took place in the squares^ as the gladiatorial shows did in 
the Formn^ until the first wooden enclosure was erected in the 
Campus Martius hy Julius Caesar. The grandson of Isahella, 
Charles V.^ killed a bull himself at Valladolid, at the rejoicings 
of the birth of Philip 11. This timid bigot^ though he delighted 
not in deeds of personal bravery^ yet instituted the maestranza, 
ft corporation of gentlemen destined to promote the breed of 
horses^ and revive the dying principle of chivalry : they were the 
authorised patrons and managers of amphitheatres — ^ editores et 
ludonnn curatores.' His son^ Philip 1 11.^ played himself at the 
jereed with Lord Nottingham, in l604^ and gave him a bull- 
fight^ in which^ 'fourteen bulls and four men were slain and 
divers sore hurt ; a sporty in troths raising more pittie than plea- 
sure.' 

Philip IV. passed his inglorious reign in persecuting boars and 
bulls. The vrorks of contemporary travellers abound in the 
^iccounts of the bull-fights (then as now the great lion of Spain), 
while the Spanish press teemed with toresque treatises, ex- 
plaining the mysteries of the torear.* This royal theriomaniac is 
portrayed in every attitude of the chase in the prints of sporting- 
t>ooks;f while the gallery of Madrid is encumbered with his 
gaune-keeper costume and vacant countenance, the unworthy 
subject of the pencil of Velasquez. Hecatombs were slaugh- 
tered in his honour; thirty bulls were killed at his visit to 
C^diz.^ Lord Clarendon was present when five men perished in 
one fight. The bull-fight given by him to Charles L, when 
Prince of Wales, on the 21st of August, 1623, was termed ^U 
sigillo alle fesie.' § The infanta was dressed in white, the colour 
of the prince, with garter blue ribbons. A singular incident 
occurred, which we extract from one of the rarest gems of our 
tauromachian library — ' An impartial and brief description of the 
Plaza of Madrid and the Bull-baiting there ; by James Salgado ; 
London, 1683 ;' which is adorned with a large print, representing 
the royal spectacle. 

^ It will not be amiss here to mention what fell out upon such an 
joccasion as this, in the presence of Charles the First of Blessed Memory, 
who, while Prince of W ales, repaired to the court of Spain, whether to 
be married to the Infanta, or upon what other design, I cannot well 

■ * Such as — ^Advertencias para torear con el re ion. Luis de Trejo. Madrid, 
1639. — Preceptos del Torear. Pedro de Cardenas. Madrid, 1651 ; reprinted in 1833. 
— Advertencias para torear. Gregorio de Tapia y Salcedo. Madrid, 1651. — ^These 
authors were all gentlemen. Trejo was killed by a bull ; Cardenas was a knight of 
Cordova ; Salcedo, a personal friend of Philip IV. 

f Particularly in the Origen y Diguidad de la Caza. By Juan Mateos* Madrid, 
1634. t Cadiz Illustrada,vi. 15. 

§ Vera relazione delle feste reale. Geo. Bap. Malatesta. Milan, 1523. 

determine : 
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' How does his majesty think a gentleman is to divert himself?* 
said the nobles^ when Louis XIV. abolished duelling. Yet a fatal 
blow was dealt to the combat : the art, once practised by knights 
and gentlemen, degenerated into the vulgar butchery of merce- 
nary bull-fighters, who contended not for honour, but base lucre, 
or, to use the forcible language of Lord Melbourne* in a recent 
debate, it passed ^ from a high-minded and generous nobility to a 
low and truculent democracy.' They were not, however, entirely 
discontinued ; Philip V. celebrated these feasts in 1725 ; Charles 
in. followed his father's example at his public entry into Madrid, 
in 1760. They were given as the seal and ratification of the 
homage to the Infanta by her father, Ferdinand VII., who pre- 
sided, to the delight of his loving subjects — 

^ et sunt te prseside, Csesar, 

Deliciee populi.* Mart, de Sped. ii. 

This, probably the last grand exhibition, we witnessed, and wish 
to record some account of it. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of June, 1833, the Plaza Mayor of 
Madrid was royally prepared : the windows converted into boxes, 
and the lines of architecture throughout defined by silken dra- 
peries of crimson and gold, giving the square the effect of a 
gorgeous theatre. In the centre window of the Town-house 
a magpaificent canopy was erected for Ferdinand and Christina, 
while the royal family and court were accommodated on each side. 
The scene was singularly striking : the vast and gaudy enclosure — 
the dense mass of well-dressed spectators — ^ladies glittering with 
diamonds and plumes — nobles, generals, and ambassadors, deco- 
llated with orders and embroidery — all lighted up under a blue 
cloudless sky by the glorious and congenial sun of Spain. The 
king arrived in state about five o'clock, when the arena was 
cleared by the halberdiers (javelin men;, the old guard of the 
Philips, revived on these occasions, and stationed during the 
combat under the royal seat. The proceedings commenced by 
the entrance of the court alguacils, with their white wands of 
office, mounted on beautiful horses, and preceding the four 
knights, ' caballeros en plaza,' clad in the ancient Spanish costume, 
.each of whom was accompanied by his sponsor, ^ padrino/ in a 
state coach and six, and attended by running footmen in gay 
liveries of the colours of their respective masters. The sponsors, 
all grandees, were the Dukes of Frias, Alva, and Infantado, and 
the Count of Florida Blanca : they were followed by a troop of 
chulos and toreros, gaily dressed, leading horses from the king's 
stables, saddled with trappings of silver, their manes and tails 
plaited with ribbons. The procession moved slowly round the 

• Aug. 9, 1838» 
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Gothic gentlemen of Spain ' wete the most distinguished bull- 
fighters. A son-and-heir of a Duke of Alva, though killed by a 
bull, lives immortalised (like Lycidas) in a sonnet of Lope d^ 
Vega. These noble ' BestiariV fought with the 'rejon,' a short 
projectile spear, about four feet long — the exact ptlum of the 
Romans, which was taken from the aboriginal Iberian ' Sparus" 
(Sil. Ital. viii. 523); the 'Lancea' (Livy, xxxiv. 15); the aKovrm 
g( Strabo (iii. 150). To be a good rider and lancer were essential 
and inseparable qualities ; ' Una de las buenas lanzas de Espana 
y buen caballero.' Robertson describes Charles V. at the battle 
of Muhlberg, ' leading the cavalry in person on a Spanish horse, 
dressed in a sumptuous habit, and tarrying a javelin in his hand,* 
as painted by Titian, in the finest equestrian portrait in the worlds 
the glory of the Madrid gallery, ' witching the world with noble 
horsemanship/ mounted, Theodore and Honoria like, on a coal- 
black steed, full clad in mail, with blood-red plume and death- 
pale countenance. 

The knight, in the old bull-fight, was boimd to scorn all assist- 
ance, and, if dishorsed or wounded, wasi pledged ^ empenado to 
wipe off the aflfront by wounding the bull on the head with his 
sword. The base multitude looked on, as at the Olympic games, 
while the best-born and bravest contended. To risk life, like a 
true knight, was always the sure road to women's love, who best 
admire those qualities in which they feel themselves to be the 
most deficient. Hudibras (p. 1, c. 3) has alluded to this potent 

philtre — 

* The ladies' hearts began to melt, 
Subdued by blows their lovers felt ; — 
So Spanish heroes, with their lances, ' 

At once wound bulls and ladies' fancies.' 

The decline of the nchle bull-fight, of which, even in the time 
of Gil Bias (iv. 7.)^ ^^^ toreros of the old school began to com- 
plain, is now complete. It was reserved for his Highness 
the Infante Don Francisco de Paula to attempt to elevate the 
fallen science. He condescended to wield with his royal hands 
the weapons too long polluted by vulgar touch. The talk of this 
liberal Infant from his cradle had been of bullocks ; bull-fighters 
were the tutors of his youth, the counsellors of his manhood ; his 
mornings, when at Seville, were spent between giving audiences 
to Penda, the tailor of majos, and Romero, a retired matador. 
His royal highness, seconded by his cousin Don Sebastian, and 
assisted by the Dukes of Osuna and Veraguas, and other sporting 
grandees, gave a private bull-fight at Moncloa, to Ferdinand 
VII., which, according to Roman precedent, was repeated in the 
evening in the presence of the court, to the great displesistire 

of 
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r tlie Peace. The best bulls in Andalusia are bred by Cabrera 
I Utrera, in tbe identical pastures described by Strabo. This 
(dern Geryon was so pleased with King Joseph when his guest, 
Ut he ^ave him one hundred bulls as a hecatomb, for tbe ratinns 
I the French troops, who, braver and more hungry than Hercules, 
pnid have stolen them if he had not thus made a virtue of 
lessitj. Whatever the Spaniards may say, their bulls are far 
' r in weight and power to those of John Bull — though they 
noubtedly are more fierce and active, as born and bred in more | 
^^ and unenclosed countries. 
j'he first step in the life of a bull-calf, is the • herradura ;' tho I 
tiirmation of his good qualities consists in his being branded I 
a hot iron ; an important ceremony to the young bull ana j 
I breeders. Blanco White lias described the operations wit^ J 
8 usual accuracy. The one-year-old is charged by tbe herds- J 
man with his ' garrocha ' or spear — the terga fatigamus hasta (i I 
Virgil (ix. G09) — tbe ktvcvm of HesycliJus — the real Thessali^ J 
goad, ofTmKci Qitia.'kov {Eurip. Hyp. 221). ' A bull must attacif I 
the horseman twice, bearing the point of the spear on his bacl^' f 
before he is set apart for the bloody honours of the amphitheatre. I 
Such as flinch from the trial are instantly thrown down by th? 1 
herdsman and prepared for the yoke on the spot' (p. ISg)*. I 
Courage is tbe test of these youngsters, which was determined iij 
the days of Pliny (viii. 45) by the length of tail — a very fair crite- 
rion for bull-headed agitators, who have convenient oaths ifi 1 
heaven. The kings of Spain generally attend at the herradural 
Ferdinand Vn. was always present when at Aranjuez. The bull- , 
calves destined for tbe royal herd, ' ganaderia real,' were marked 
and cut in tbe car ; those pronounced unfit underwent a worse ' 
fate in the presence of the queen, her sister, and the ladies of th^ . 
court. The fortunate youths who pass their ' little go ' withoid 
being plucked, are in due time brought again into the schools 
when they are biuted with tipped horns, ' embolados,' by the 
populace at large ; but neither bipeds nor quadrupeds are meafl| 
to be killed; few sporting men attend — they despise a pastime I 
based in falsehood and impotent in conclusion ; it is to them a| f 
uninteresting as a red-herriog hunt to an Apperley, or a sbai 
to a Gurwood. They require blood, ' ludi majores sine missione,' 
' toros de muerte,' with a Roman impatience. The calf is uxi- ' 
worthy their notice, as it was at Rome — 'faciU cervice juvencoB 
{Mart, de Sped. 23). The sight is laughable from the tumbleaj 
bruises, and tossings, of his majesty the many. Notwith stand-. 
ing the horns arc tipped, serious accidents occur occasionally :, I 
the Conde de Arcos was killed by a novillo in 1778 {Peyran. f 
i, 267). These tips were introduced by the gentle Isabel,' ' 
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_i^iiences proceeding from that bartarous but not unmanly amuse- 
ment.' Neither Bourbon nor Buonaparte could put it down : 
when Josepli arrived at Madrid, the absorbing subject of inquiiy 
was whether he would renew or suppress the bull-fight. When- 
ever it has been occasionally suppressed, it is a national punish- 
ment ; in wliich view the Pompeians were deprived by Nero of 
all theatrical amusements for ten years {Tacitus, Aim. xiv. 17). 
Blanco Wliite, in bis admirable letter on this subject, states the 
' raptures of joy. the beating of every heart, at the granting 
the bull-fight which had been discontinued for several years. 
The news of the most decisive ^^cto^y could not have more 
elated the spirits of the Andalusians or roused tliem to greater 
exertions.' It was froni the earliest times considered to be 
second in interest to the auto-da-fe alone, which was, par ex- 
cellence, ' la plus belle chose qu'd y eust en Espagne.' * Whep 
a bull-fight was in the wind all oth-er things of course gave place. 
It was thought a sufBcient excuse to Lord Clarendon {vi. 33l) 
for his bad lodging and reception, that this spectacle was in pre- 
paration. It was deemed to be of such importance that, though 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, in l66Q, was not allowed to enter Madrid, 
the Duke of Medina Torres made an exception in favour of the 
bulls, and, moreover, lent him an excellent and shady box — ' a la 
sombra.' f 

The diffusion of useful and entertaining knowledge, as tho 
means of promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
has obtained the best consideration of the enlightened monarchs 
and ministers of Caslille. They have been falsely accused, by an 
ingenious French traveller, of having conspired with the clergy 
in keeping up the bull-fight with & view of brutalizing the innate 
refinement of the operative classes : ' pai'ce qu'il doit le plus 
puissament contribuer a mainlenir le peuple dans I'etat d'abru- 
tissemcnt.' J In reply to this and similar caliunnies the advocates 
for the absolute king boldly refer to one of the last gracious acts 
of Ferdinand VH., the Spanish Alfred, the foundation of the 
tauromachian university at Seville, the Bull-ford of the Peninsula, 
of which, as we once had the honour of presiding at the exercises 
and examinadons, we must be permitted to speak with the filial 
affection of a quondam alumnus. It will hardly be credited that, 
previously to this national school, no regular means of acquiring 
a tauromachian education was ofFeretl to the nobles or bladf- 
guards of Spain. They picked up their information as they could, I 
and where they could, in highways and byways, in the fielS ' 
among herdsmen, in the slaughter-houses among butchers. St. 

• Journal ilu Voyage d'EspagEe. Paris, 1669. p.356, 

f Fansbave'a Original Lattfl», i,S7. | Souvenirs du Midi, Fame, p. 185, 
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king our lord, where the art is taug"ht by principles, and where we 
Lave seen with delight the progress made by the first disciples, 
an earnest of what we may espect from the indefatigable zeal of 
the professors and directors.' — (p. 28.) These ' lanistie ' are the 
celebrated Candido and Romero, who, having killed their ten 
thousands, and hung up their spears at the Pillars of Hercules in 
the Alameda, have retired to enjoy their otium cum dignilate and 
a salary greater than the pay of a colonel (supposing the SjTanish 
army ever was paid) : — 

■ ' Romerius, armis I 

Herculia ad posteui fixiB, lalet abditus agro.' ■ 

The academy throve from the very commencement — the pupils 
took kindly to their congenial task, ' stadium cum divite veni \ 
instruction was neither burdensome to them nor to the state, 
as the expenses are covered by the sums paid for admission by 
all those who wish to attend at Llic examination of the under- 
graduates. The day depends on royal pleasure and nativities, for 
royalty and bull-fighting, twin sisters, go hand-in-hand, like the 
Graces ; the Circensian games were the usual Pagan mode of 
celebrating the birthdays of kings. (Amob. i. 39.) We have 
now before us an extraordinary gazette, published on Monday, 
the iGth of July, J832, announcing the progress of the Spanish 
Hercules : — ' The most serene lord the Infante Don Fran- 
cisco dc Paula Antonio, with his august spouse and beloved chil- 
dren, have arrived this morning at the city of Carmona, with all 
felicity and without the least change in their important health ; 
to-monow at day-break they will continue their journey to this 
capital. His royal highness has deigned to name Wednesday 
next for the bull-iight arranged beforehand by the most excellent 
magistracy (Ayuntamiento) of this city. His royal highness will 
condescend to fix the hour as soon as he arrives.' 

The bills of the play are placarded before the show. We 
have made a collection of them, of all forms, sizes, and colours, 
with and without rude engravings of the performance. Those nf 
Madrid naturally assume the grandiloquous State Paper style 
becoming to that royal court, which when named suffices to silence 
the world — ' calle el mundo, solo Madrid es corle.' The docu- 
ment invariably commences thus; — ' The king, our lord, whom 
God preserve, has deigned to appoint, for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals, such and such a day, wind and weather permitting' — (si el 
tjempo Irt permite) — a scarcely necessary clause in the blessed cli- 
mate of Spain ; then follow the name of the person who will pre- 
side, the breeders and birth-place of the bulls, the colours of their 
devices, the names of the combatants, the laws to be observed by 
the jiublic, and the prices of the different seats. These placardia 
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ancient 'vivarium — cavea.' In Spain^ the land of convents and 
prisons^ the arrangement of these condemned cells is well mider- 
stood ; the best are at Ronda. Solitary confinement is the order 
of the dens; each animal can be liberated singly, by lifting up cer- 
tain trap-doors, which communicate with the portal of the circus^ 
the ' cochlea ut solet esse in caved in quSL tauri pugnare solent/ 
( Varro de Re Rtist iii. 5.) The amphitheatres of Spain are built 
outside the city- walls, not from the pagan prejudice that the in- 
fernal gods might not enter the capital — although, certainly, if the 
theatre be the town-house of Satan, the bull -circus is his villa — but 
to obviate the danger and inconvenience of driving the furious 
animals through the streets. They are mostly constructed of wood • 
those begun in stone (with the exception of that at Ronda) are 
generally unfinished, according to the usual greatness of Spanish 
undertakings and impotence of conclusion.* That of Seville, par- 
tially finished in masonry, remains open towards the cathedral, 
and furnishes a Moorish distance to the picturesque foregroimd. 
On particular occasions this side is decorated with flags. When 
the blazing sun setting on the red Giralda tower lights up its fair 
proportions, like a pillar of fire, the refreshing evening breeze 
springs up, and the flagging banners wave in triumph over the 
concluding spectacle. 

The Spanish ' Plaza ' is most unlike a London ' Place' — 
those enclosures of stunted smoke-blacked shrubs, fenced in 
with iron palisadoes to protect aristocratic nurserymaids from 
the mob ; the Plaza, the only public assembly allowed in Spain, 
is the gay exchange where the fun and floating capital of wit 
and epigram are circulated by people who leave outside their 
frets and worries. The costume, gestures, language, animal 
spirits, and eagerness of the multitude is a sight of itself; with- 
out the merry mob the thing would be nothing; their good 
humour and excited interest is contagious ; poverty when cheer- 
ful, said Epicurus, ceases to be poverty. They leave their sor- 
rows behind them, and enter with a gaiety of heart, and a deter- 
mination to be amused, wliich laughs at wrinkled care ; Castillian 
gravity flies before the bull ; which indubitably induced Mr. Wind- 
ham in the full debate on Mr. Dog Dent's motion (May, 24, 1802), 
to argue, ^ that seriousness and gravity of manners would destroy 
merry old England if bull-baiting were abolished.' Nowhere, as 
Cicero observed, were the temper and feelings of the Roman people 
more s.urely shown than in the circus, where all ranks met for 
one object, fused down into one common mass of humanity. The 

* The iirtit amphitheatre built in Rome of stone was erected by Statilius Taurus 
at the desire of Augustus. (^Suet. 29.) The Colosseum of Vespasian was made by 
the venerable Bede the touchstone of Rome's eternity. 
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«bae ^*ir-^*» oontnbates so Iktls «> Ae happiness of man. The 
InnntoftbesimavETibB Pla23,tbe zodiacal progress into Tauns, 
is dcodedly the best-calcBlateal aationaaiiiical ohserration in Spain. 
I'kt. Kn^ iJAmI™ A-fii>f<l im the arena is qnite as clearly marked 
ftjAegT^abon of prices; the places exptsed to the son bcin^tbe 
olKmest, lhu«e ia shade the dearest; bat the price of all seats com- 
paged w^ the wa^^es of labour is aod has alKavs been excesive. 
The commooest places in I jSi* wexc from four to six reals cadj, 
eqniialeDt to more than a week's laboar ; in l659t they obI, 
even at Ejica, seven and e^hl reals each; at Se*-ille, in 1832, 
they varied from five to twentr-fonr i^als (about one to fire 
Ailling *). Those pwl at the royal fights in the Plaza Real are 
only exceeded by the Venetian extiatagaore na the first night of 
a new opera : a windov cost, in the time of the Philips, from 
twenty to thirty pistoles; in 183S a good balcony was charged 
ten guineas. The expenses of a common bull-fight may be esti- 
m^itcil bclweon tXf.'l. antl 4i «.)/., uhiih will, probahlj,', in ihe 
present rapidly- increasing poverty of Spain, tend more to theii 
suppression than all the arguments of all the Spanish Wilbef' 
forces. The price of the bulls, of which six or, eight are 
killed, average 20/. to 30/. each ; the horses, of which a dozen 
are destroyed, J about 30s- : the matadors receive 20/. and 301. 
for the day ; the picadors, chulos, and innumerable attendants^ 
in proportion. 

There is no sacrifice, no self-denial which a Spaniard will nol 
undergo to save money for the bull-fight. The tempter never 
can assume form more dangerous to the virtue of an Andaluza 
than that of a gay majo with a ticket for a ' balcon piedra da 
sombra.' The practical result of bull-fights (in common with 
religious processions) is to furnish what St. Augustine calls 'bud- 
lime to the devil.' § The well-known story of the wizard student 

• PaUicer, HUlrioniamo, ii. 195. \ Journal du Voyage, 1659, 151. 

1 Whilst theee sheets were fpm^ through the press, ve received an account oT \ 
Wl-fiKht which took place at the Puerto on the 25th of June last. Fifteen horw 
were killed ; amoagst them a celebrated white charger, nearly thirty years old, who 
Uad cuiicdBalleateros through the peainaular war. Not such wb« the end of C(>pn- 

*— TUMI valdo cum mulicbrilius iniscent, nuttnu^m deerit vijcum 
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of Siklainanca turns on his taking his mistress on a. cloud lo «'] 
bull-figbt. Those whose poverty, not will, consents, sit in the I 
'tendido,' and brave the sun's perpendicular height, the air on 1 
fire, the African blaze, where the climate sublimes and calcinoi I 
the passions ; they defy the fever-heat of the blood, the caap-de^ I 
soled, the ' tabardillo ;' and why not? The bull-fight is for th* J 
benefit of the hospitals, aud, as it supports and provides patient^ I 
the contributors have the first right to its advantages. All SeviUft I 
seems crowded into the circus : ' Totam hodie Romam circuv I 
capil' {Jito. si. 195). Those excluded remain outside grinding* I 
their teeth like the unhappy ghosts on the wrong side of Sly^ I 
and listening to the joyous shouts of the thrice -blessed within^ I 
The men go clad in all the Figaro finery of Andalusia, ThoM/ I 
ladies (who can afl'ord it) wear white mantillas, the ' alba: lacerns 'tm 
of the Romans {Mart. siv. 137). They go, as in the days of 1 
TertuUian, first to he seen, secondly to see.* A fan, which va^ 1 
deed is part and parcel of an Andaluza, is indispensable on theia* I 
occasions to shade her from the sun, and cool her excitement.' 1 
The dress-fans of Spain are made in France, those used at thftil 
national bull-fights are Spanish. They are composed of rudely<w 
j)ainted jJaper, inserted in handles uf common reed, and ant^ 
sold near the doors for a penny each. The Roman ladies used^ 
fans painted with the colours of the 'factio' they supported! J 
Martial gives his mistress one lo go to the circus (siv. 28). This' I 
present is still considered to be a delicate attention on the part 
of a ' majo que tiene mundo.' The Gothic ladies attached such 
importance to this engine of coquetry, that Cyprianus, a dig- 
nified clergyman, wrote two epigrams (in defiance of prosody) 
to intreat Count Gulfred to give a fan to his Countess Guisinda j 
they (the fans, not the epigrams) were very sparkling, and inj I 
scribed with letters of gold.f Augustus (Suet. 44) first settleilJ 
the costume of the amphitheatre. He forbid the people going in 1 
the ' veste pullii,' the dark cloak, the 'pano pardo,' made theij^'i 
as now, of the undied wool of Andalusia (Martial, xiv. 133).' 
This cloak was invariably taken off in the presence of the i 
peror (^uet. in Claud, vi), as the Spaniards always open theid'i 
when the king passes ; nor is it thought well-bred to speak toy 
any one with the cloak folded over the shoulders, 'embozado:fn 
The populace, ' locarii,' are seated in the ' tendido,' the ' podiunij! 
the scats closest lo the arena, which were appropriated to the I 
equestrian order at Rome. Claudius affixed the places of theij 
senators (Suet. 21); he, however, gave them leave lo go wherev«J 
they liked, if clad in plain clothes, i5ij/TiK»i loSnri (Dio. Ix.) ; and wJT 
now the highest nobility, when dressed in the ' majo ' costume, da- | 
^^Videri et viileiB,' Dt Sjml- M5. + H'lores, Bip. S»gt. ii. 525. 

sceod 
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bMt, whic^ ioflnCGd the Cavalier Hudibras to defend them, or as 
the methodists denounced the bull'bait, which was therefore pa- 
tronised by the Right Hon. W. Windham. The Spanish clei^ 
pay due deference to hulls, both papal and quadruped; they 
dislike being touched on this subject, and generally reply, ' son 
cosas de Espaiia' — the usual answer as to everything which appears 
incomprehensible to strangers, in vain did St. Isidore write a 
Ifespter against the amphitheatre — his chapter minds him not ; in 
^ik did Alphonso the Wise forbid their attendance. The sacrifice 
of the bull has alwavs been mixed up with the religion of Rome 
^■"l Spain, BuU-fightB pay no duty of Crusada, and Charles V. 
1523 classed them with acts of charity ; ' en correr toros o dar 
^' deal' (Recop.l. i. 1. 10,1.4.) Charles III. appropriated the 
to the support of the hospitals. The countrymen of Loyola 
to the Jesuitical doctnne that the end justifies the means. 
'ofiiuB (Sat. s. 3) has a chapter on the gods to whom hulls 
sacrificed — 

Taunim Neptune, tauium tibi pulcher Apollo.' 

p&rallel chapter might be written on holy hull-fights. The 

lobuds celebrate hy them the birth-days of Santiago and of 

Firmin of Zaragoza. Prudentius (who lived there) says that 

were the ' delight of the infernal Jupiter,' as they are now 

t chosen on earth. The festival of ' Corpus Christi,' in which 

wafer, the incarnate deity, is carried through the streets, is 

' hy a bull -fight. 

' Divisum imperimn cum Jove faurus habet.' 

Romans celebrated the dedications of temples by games. 

miiversal pagan practice has been adopted in Spain, where 

iVery of cxternEi! ceremony is substituted for the spirit and 

pie of religion. The Franciscans of Seville, when de- 

of constructing a convent, asked and obtained permission 

';bit eight bull-feasts, an act of religion and charity which 

rer entitled the devout attenders to several years' indulgence 

Jturgatory ! * The Canons attend, as Prudentius describes 

tiatals at Rome, ' seated in the best places, decked out in the 

iof holiness, and feeding their consecrated eyes with mercenary 

i death.' | 

the Plaza is well filled, the public amdety for the arrival 

corregidor, 'the prsetor,' becomes intense. Formerly, it 

ited almost to phrenzy (Tertullian dc Spect. xvi.). When 

iters all eyes are turned to his box, ' omnibus ad podium 

nti-bus' (Juv. ii. 146), awaiting his signal, which is still 

by a white handkerchief — 'cretatam prfetor cnm vellet 

jttemappam' (Mart.xii.9) — a custom which arose from Nero 

ynnj Euaia wu l^pagne, i. 265. 
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body, clad in a silken pmbroidered jnckot, contrasts with his 
cumbrous iron-g'uardcd !en.ther- encased legs ; his right leg is pre- 
sented til tlie bull, and is armed up to the hip; as the knee 
cannot be bent the right spur is much longer than that of the 
left leg, which is only protected up to the knee; this is the 
'ocrea,' the Kvr/iif of the ancienis. The spear is rather de- 
fensive than offensive; the wound it inflicts is trifling; by the 
code of the arena only one inch of a throe-edged blade is al- 
lowable; the sjeel, 'la pua,' is sheathed by two leather rinei 
the 'mnrae' of Isabella, the foils of Marcus Aurelins, Th< 



however, are pushed hack when the picador apprehends that the 
bull is murderous, 'camicer,' likely to charge home, 'siemprt* 
Ilegando y con recargo,' None but a brave bull, 'toro claro,! 
bravo, duro y seco,' will face this 'garrocha,' which they rfr-' 
member and dread, especially those who have already smarteft. 
nnderit asnonltos. ThosCwhofly from the rod of then- youth sa^A 
termed scientifically, ' blandos,' 'parados,' ' tardes i las varas.' ThS" 
picador, holding his lance under bis right arm, pushes to the right, 
and pulls his horse to the left; the bull is thus turned from his 
plunge, and passes on to the next horseman. This is called ' recibir,' 
' hoc habet.' A bold bull is not deterred by the wound, but presses 
on, and generally gores the horse in the flank, who defends himself 
by kicking. If a bull is tumetl at the first charge, he seldom agaia 
faces the picador readily, 'teme el castigo;' if, on the contraiy, 
he kills the first horse he generally takes courage, and resolutely' 
nttacks the others. These are Mr. Windham's game bulls, whttj 
like to be baited on Locke's philosophical principle of associatiofi. 
The picador knows at once what wound is fatal, which often W 
not apparent to the uninitiated. When the Tiorse is gored in th<> 
chest, he quietly dismounts, takes off the saddle, and leaves the 
arena. The bulls vent their fury on the disabled steed sp 
long as life remains ; they show mure mercy than the Spaniard 
in thus pulling the wounded out of their misery. They snort 
and snuff at a prostrate animal, and seem to listen if he breathe or 
not; many of the human combatants escape death by shamming 
it, as Falstaff did with his hot and termagant Scot. Bulls that paw 
the ground, ' araiian, escarban la tierra," are not much esteemed ; if 
they fly, and will not face the picador, they are hooted and de- 
spised as public malefactors, beaten by the populace as they pass, 
and execrated as ' cabra ' (goat), or ' vaca ' (cow), which is no com- 
pliment. A bad bull and a bad torero are scouted ; address, energy, 
and courage are the qualities which ennoble the cruel and disgust- 
ing incidents. The Romans absolutely hated, — ('etiam odisse' — ■ 
Cic. pro Mil. 34), those gladiators who showed signs of pusilla- 
nimity ; they were angry if one of the match were not soon killed j 
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Rossini. The miserable horse, when dead, is dragged out, 
leaving a bloody furrow on the sand, as the river-beds of the 
arid plains of Barbary are marked by the crimson fringe of the 
flowering oleanders. A universal sympathy is shown for the 
horseman in these awful moments ; the men rise, the women 
scream. This soon subsides; the picador, if wounded, is car- 
ried out and forgotten — ' los muertos no tienen amigos ' — a new 
combatant fills up his gap, the battle rages, he is not missed ; new 
incidents arise, no pause is left for regret or reflection. We 
remember seeing at Granada a matador cruelly gored by a bull : 
he was carried away as dead, and his place immediately taken by 
his son, as coolly as if he was succeeding to his estate and title. 
Camerero, the musician, died while fiddling at a ball at Madrid, 
in 1838 ; neither the band nor the dancers stopped one mo* 
ment. The boldness of the picadors is great. Francisco Sevilla, 
when thrown from his horse and lying under the dying animal, 
^ized the bull, as he rushed at him, by his ears, turned round to 
the people, and laughed. The long horns of the bull make it 
difficult for him to gore a man on the ground; he generally 
bruises them with his nose. Few picadors, however, although 
inen of bronze, have a sound rib in their body. When one is 
carried off apparently dead, but returns immediately mounted on 
^ fresh horse, the applause of the spectators resembles, as Horace 
9aj8i the Garganian Wood or the Tuscan Sea; if the wounded 
man does not come back, nimporte ! The blood of a bestiarius 
was ranked by the Romans with that of an animal — ' minus quam 
Jiominis ' (Tert. Apol. 9) ; he was thought no more of than a 
slave in the blessed philanthropy of the United States. 

The first entrance of the bull into the Plaza is a glorious 
moment ; no one can tell how he may behave ; he seems amazed 
at the novelty of his position ; torn from his pastures, imprisoned 
and exposed, he gazes an instant around at the crowd, the glare, 
and waving handkerchiefs, ignorant of the fate which inevitably 
awaits him. He bears on his haunch a ribbon, ^la dcvisa,' which 
designates his breeder, as the sacred Brahminee bulls wear that of 
Siva. The picador endeavours to snatch this off, to lay the trophy at 
Ifis true love's feet. The bull is the hero of the drama ; but he 
is condemned without reprieve, ^sine missione,' however gal- 
lant his conduct, or desperate his resistance. Sometimes he 
is even wounded on leaving the toril, to abate his vigour. Some- 
thing of this is mentioned by Martial, Maesum cavea latus bisontis' 
(ix. 58). Although none of the holy bulls of Spain have 
spoken like those of the pagans, the symptoms of their dis- 
tress, their ^quiritatio,' is piteous; they have no Sir Richard 
Hill J who spoke in 1802 for the bulls, ^poor friendless dumb 

creatures. 
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Hfe draw off the bull from a wounded horse or endangered picador, 
^Hiich they do with their colourt^d silken cloaks, the ' pienula 
^Btisapinn' of Martial (siv. 145). Their address and agility is 
^■17 great : they skim over the sand like glittering humming-birds, 
^■rdly touching the earth; their cloaks are often torn by the 
^Ktll's horns, of which Martial complains to the Candido of hia 
^B^ (ii. 43, ad Candidum) — 

^K ' Toga — quffi pasia est furiaa et comua tauri,' 

^Hfc. this service of self-devotion, no one ever distinguished him- 

^Hf more than Monies. On the 5th of June, I83'2, at Aranjuez, 

^K endeavouring to succour the picador Martin, who was in 

^^nninent peril, he got between the bull and the barrier, and 

^Bjer dodging him several times, with consummate address, at last, 

^Kding the foe press upon him ' con recargo,' he endeavoured to 

^^^ra the paling, fell back, and was caught on the horns, A 

^H^etin was regularly eshihited every day; and his conval- 

^^Bence excited a more general interest at court than that of 

^^fcdinand himself. On his re-appearance, on the 1 1th of 

^^Kfyi the whole amphitheatre saluted him with congratulations. 

^^ulontes was accustomed to adrance, with a pole in his hand, 

^^b the middle of the circus, the most exposed place, as farthest 

^Hbq the barrier ; then calling the bull to him, ' llamando al toro,' 

^^Ktoon as he rushed at him, ii.v the pole before his lowered head 

^^U vault over him : he grazed the bull's tail on alighting. This 

^Hb was considered to be so dangei'ous, that be was induced by 

^^Bilic representation to discontinue it. Nothing, however, is 

^^■r under the sun of Spain. Prudentius describes the very thing — 

^^m ' Inde feros volucri leraeraria corpora saltu 

^^m Transiliuut, murtieque inter discrimina luduut.' 

^^■Although fatal accidents do not often occur, and we ourselves 

^^Ve never seen a man killed, yet such events are always pos- 

^Sle, At Tudeia, on the 1st of August, 1833, a bull having 

hilled seventeen horses, a picador named Blanco, and a bande- 

rillero, then leapt over the barriers, where he killed a peasant and 

wounded many others. The ' Correo ' which we translate, simply 

headed the statement, 'Accidents have happened,' &C. — 'Han 

ocurrido desgracias.' Pepe lUo, who, like Nelson, had received 

thirty-eight wounds in the wars, died the hero's death. He was 

killed on the 11th of May, 1801. He had a presentiment of his 

death, but said that he must do his duty ; ' Anadid, que debiendo 

cumplir con su obligacion, no dejaria el circo, hasta verse con las 

mtranas en los manos.' 

L he second act consists in placing the banderiUas (barbed darts, 
imented with cut paper), just as the bull stoops, on each 
of his neck. This feal is termed by the barber-like French, 

L, LXll. NO. CXXIV. 2 E 'la 
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* Haud secus exarsit quam circo taurus aperto, 
Cum sua terribili petit irritamina comu, 
Phoenicffias vestes, dusaque vulnera sentit.'* 

There is always a spare matador in case of accident, a ' media 
espada or sobre saliente,' the ' gladiator supposititius ' of Martial 
(v. 24. 8), efsS^or. 

The matador, ' el diestro/ advances to the bull, in order to 
entice him towards him, ^citarlo a la suerte, a la^ jurisdiction del 
engano/ to subpoena him into the jurisdiction of the trick, as we 
should say, into Chancery. And this trial is quite as awful ; the 
matador stands face to face with the bull, in the presence of inexor- 
able witnesses, the bar and judges, who would rather see the bull 
kill him twice over, than that he should kill the bull contrary to the 
rules and practice of the court and tauromachian precedent. The 
matador, during the first two acts, has been studying the character 
of the bull more intensely than a Lavater or Spurzheim. There 
must be no mistake ; there is no scoring, except on the pate, as 
Falstaff says. The gladiators did the same to a proverb ; ' glarlia- 
torem in arenam capere consilium ; aliquid adversarii vultus, aliquid 
ipsa inclinatio corporis intuentem monet.' {Seneca, Ep. 22.) The 
matador generally looks pale and anxious ; life hangs on the edge of 
a razor, e<jri %vpov axfxri ; he presents a picture of fixed purpose and 
concentration of moral energy. Seneca says truly that the world 
had seen as many examples of courage in these ^ ludo-bestiarii,' as in 
the Catos and Scipios (Ep. 50). It is absolutely necessary to be 
cool, and preserve the temper ; as the same philosopher remarks 
(De Ird, i. xi.), ' gladiatores ars tuetur, ira denudat.' He foils and 
plays with the bull until he has discovered his disposition. The 
fundamental principle consists in his mode of attack, the stooping 
his head and shutting his eyes, before he butts ; the secret lies in 
distinguishing whether he acts on the offensive or defensive : those 
which are fearless, and rush on at once, are the easiest to kill ; 
those which are cunning, wavering, and vacillating, ' marrajo y de 
sentido,' are very dangerous; those that charge and then stop, 
turn, or run at the man rather than the flag, are the most difficult 
and hazardous. The matador must not let the bull run on the 
muleta above two or three times ; the moral tension of the public 
is too strained to endure a longer suspense ; they vent their impa- 
tience in jeers, noises, and every possible manner, to irritate the 
matador. Under such circumstances, Manuel Romero, who had 
killed a man, was always saluted with cries of ' a la Plaza de 
Cebada, — ' to Tyburn ! Luis Ruiz with ' Doha Luisa ! ' The popu- 
lace hate those who do not brave death cheerfully, ' qui non 

* Teunun color mbictmdui ezchai^— Seneca De Irft, iii. 30. 
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retiring;, like Csesar, lo die with dignity in a position, the cruel 
mode of cutting his hamstrings is resorted to. The instrument 
used is the Iberian 'bidens,' the 'medin luna," a sharp crescent 
of steel fixed on a pole. It is represented in the prints of Argote 
de Molina, p. 9- It is a cowardly blow given from behind, an 
assassin stab. This vile operation ' el desjarrelar,' a most dis- 
gusting antl painful sight, is despised by the matador, who sconM 
to attack an enemy incapable of defence. The poor bull draga 
his slow length on the sand, till an assistant comes with th« 
'cachetero,' a pointed dagger, and pierces the spinal marrowi 
The cattle in Spain are slaughtered in this manner, in which the 
butchers, from practice, have attain«d such a precision, that they 
are able infallibly to dart the ' puntilla ' into the spine. This in- 
strument istheopmoiSngoFof Hesychius; tbeNumidian'scalprum,' 
which was invented by Asdrubal (fiivy. sxvii. 49). 

The sacrifice of seven bulls will not content the populace if 
the king be present ; they petition and obtain another, a ' toro 
de gracia,' like the 'gladiatores postulati,' which delighted our 
Spanish Martial (de Spect. 20). 

The bull-fighters of Spain are eminently superstitious ; — they 
spring, like our boxers, from tho dregs of the people, though we 
have seen Rafael Perez de Gusman,^a Gusman! adopt the pro- 
fession — ' dedecus urbis, Gracchus.' (Juve. viii. 199.) Their 
breasts are covered with rosaries and amulets. Pepe Illo, who 
was killed at last by a bull, trusted for bis safety to his • tocayo,' 
his namesake, Saiiit Joseph, whose chapel adjoins the Seville 
amphitheatre. The altar was lighted up during the fight with 
pagan devotion — 

' Altera pars circi custode sub Hercule luta est.' — Ovid. 
The gladiators of old were not allowed to enter the temples 
(Sen. de Contr.) ; the bull-fighter, if k died in the arena, is shut 
out of the churchyard, as dying ' unhouselcd, uuancalcd ; ' to 
obviate this calamity a priest is always in attendance with the 
consecrated host. But whether the man dies shriven or unshriven, 
his carcass is worth six guineas less than that of the bull, which 
is sold for that sum, reeking hot, to the poor — to whose vigorous 
appetite it is tenderer than hunted hare. Tho blood of these 
newly-killed bulls is constantly drunk by Spaniards in the hopes 
of refreshing a jaded constitution with this renovating specific of 
the Pagan laurobolia; this draught was recommended in case of 
obstructions by the o!d Iberian Sangrados (aiiia veoe^ayis, Dio. 
vi. Q(i).* Sir Henry Halford quotes (Essay X.) this practice, in 

• The Koreans drank the blood nf Rladiatoia lo cure the ei.ilepsy ; Plioy coa- 
(lemned these CBnnihBl cupa—thuse liviiiH fo''""*'' Piful" i'"™t'=' ('^''"i'/..'); ' ' 



CeUus pruQouDced luch n leEned; nvone ihanthe diseue (ile Morb. Cdid. iii. 23). 
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not a greater tendency to humanise than the Olympic games ; the 
^ Fiesta real ' of the feudal ages combined the associated ideas of 
religion and loyalty^ while the chivalrous combat nurtured a nice 
sense of personal honour and a respectful gallantry to woman^ 
which were unknown to the polished Greeks or warlike Romans ; 
and many of the finest features of Spanish character have de- 
generated since the discontinuance of the original fight^ which cer- 
tainly was more bloody and fatal than the present. 

The Spaniards invariably bring forward our boxing-matches 
in self-justification; but it must always be remembered in our 
excuse that these are discountenanced by the good and respect- 
able^ and legally stigmatised as breaches of the peace ; and^ al- 
though disgraced by beastly drunkenness^ brutal vulgarity, ruin- 
ous gambling and betting (spoTisiones), from which the Spanish 
arena is exempt, they are based on a spirit of fair play which 
forms no principle of the politics, warfare, or bull-fighting of Spain. 
The Plaza is patronised by church and king, to whom, injustice, 
all the responsibility of evil consequences must be referred. The 
show is conducted with great ceremonial, combining many ele- 
ments of poetry, the beautiful and sublime; and our author 
(p. SO) proudly says : ^ When the countless assembly is honoured 
by the presence of our august monarchs, the world is lost in 
admiration at the majestic spectacle afforded by the happiest 
people in the world, enjoying with rapture an exhibition peculiarly 
their own, and offering to their idolised sovereigns the due homage 
of the truest and most refined loyalty.' 

The Spaniards seem almost unconscious of the cruelty of those 
details which are most offensive to a stranger. They are re- 
'conciled by habit, as we are to the bleeding butchers' shops which 
^lisfigure our gay streets, and which if seen for the first time 
would be inexpressibly disgusting. The feeling of the sportsman 
rules in the arena. In England no sympathy is shown for game, 
— fish, flesh, or fowl ; nor for vermin — stoats> kites, or poachers. 
The end of the sport is— death ; the amusement is the playing, 
Hoe fine run, as the prolongation of animal suffering is termed in 
the tender vocabulary of the chase ; the pang of mortal sufferance 
is not regulated by the size of the victim ; the bull moreover is 
ialways killed, and never exposed to the thousand deaths of the 
poor wounded hare. Windham protested against ' looking too 
microscopically into baits or ladies' faces.' The dominion over 
animals has always been harshly exercised by man. We must 
not see the bull in Spanish eyes and wink at the fox in our own 

nor 

* Compound for vices we*re inclined to 
By dftinning those we have no mind to.^ 

It 
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seven English ladies, the philosophy of whose emotions afforded 
deep interest to calm and abstracted reviewers like ourselves ; 
their first feeling is intense curiosity, mingled with a nervous, un- 
defined sensation of dread, an indistinct idea of what is about to 
befall them, a pleasure to be mixed with a pain, of the precise 
nature of which they are ignorant, for they do not care to inquire 
much into a subject which they have heard precondemned. The 
first sight delights them ; a flushed, excited cheek betrays a 
pleasure which they are ashamed to avow : as the bloody tragedy 
proceeds they are disgusted, and rarely repeat the visit. 
* The heart that is soonest awake to the flower 
Is always the first to be touch'd by the thorn.' 

The successive feelings experienced by male foreigners are 
admiration, pity, indifference, and weariness of the flesh. The 
first will be readily understood ; the sufferings of the horses can- 
not be beheld by novices without compassion. ' Misericordia 
foit^' said Seneca (Ep. vii.) : ' in troth it was more a pittie than 
a delight,' wrote the herald of Lord Nottingham. This feel- 
ing, however, regards the animals who are forced into wounds 
and death ; the men scarcely excite much of it — ' volenti non 
fit injuria' — they are applauded and well paid ; their risk is more 
apparent than real ; our British feelings of fair play side with the 
bull and the gallantry of his unequal defence. The horror of 
the details is deadened by repetition. ^ Hac consuetudine im- 
buti humanitatem perdimus,' is the strong but true expression 
of Lactantius (de Vero Cult. vi. 20). Such must always be the 
effect produced on those not bred and brought up to such scenes. 
Livy (xli. 20) relates that, when the gladiatorial shows were first 
introduced by the Romans into Asia, the natives were more fright- 
ened than pleased, but by leading them on — ' deinde ssepius 
dando> modo vulneribus tenus, modo sine missione' — from ntroillos 
to tOTOS de muerte, from sham-fights to real, they became as fond 
of them as the Romans. The predominant sensation experienced 
by ourselves was bore, the same thing over and over again, and too 
mach of it. But that is the case with everything in Spain ; their 
processions and professions are interminable. The younger Pliny, 
who was no amateur, complains (Ep. ix. 6, 1) of the eternal 
sameness of seeing what to have seen once was enough — ^ Nihil 
novum, nihil varium, nihil quod non semel spectasse sufficiet;' 
Lactantius (de Vero Cult. vi. 20) held them to be nothing but 
'levity, vanity, and madness.' When Dr. Johnson witnessed a 
horse-race, his observation was, that he had not met with such a 
proof of the paucity of human pleasures as in the popularity of 
such a spectacle. The life of Spaniards is uniform ; their 
sensations, not blunted by satiety, are intense. Their bull-fight 

to 
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c»nsdderin^ the quarter from whence it oomes^ that we cannot 
consent to curtail any part of it.] 

* I was bom at Meaford, in StaflFordshire, on the 9th of January, 1134, 
old style. My father was counsel and solicitor to the admiralty, and 
treasurer of Greenwich hospital. At a very early age I was sent to a 
grammar-school at Burton-upon-Trent, where I remained long enough 
to he considered a very capital Latin and Greek scholar for my years ; 
and I was often selected by the master to show what proficiency his boys 
had attained. At the same time I frankly own to you that I know very 
little about the matter now. At the age of twelve years I was removed 
to a school at Greenwich, kept by a Mr. Swinton, and where I was to 
have remained until fitted for college, being destined for the law. This 
favourite plan of my father's was, however, frustrated by his own coach- 
man^ whose name I have now forgotten. I only remember that I gained 
his confidence, always sitting by his side on the coach-box when we drove 
out. He often asked what profession I intended to choose. I told him 
I was to be a lawyer. " O don't be a lawyer, Master Jackey," said the 
old man, " all lawyers are rogues." 

* About this time young Strachan (father of the late Admiral Sir 
Richard Strachan, and son of Dr. Strachan, who lived at Greenwich) 
came to the same school, and we became great friends. He told me 
Buch stories of the happiness of a sea life, into which he had lately been 
initiated, that he easily persuaded me to quit the school and go with him. 
We set out accordingly, and concealed ourselves on board of a ship at 
Woolwich. My father was at that time absent on the northern circuit. 
My mother and sisters were in a state of distraction at learning our ah- 
«<mce from school, fearing that some disaster had happened to us. But, 
nfter keeping them for three days in the utmost anxiety, and suffering 
ourselves much privation and misery, we thought it best to return home. 
I went in at night and made myself known to my sisters, who remon- 
strated with me rather warmly on the impropriety of my conduct, and 
assured me that Mr. Swinton would chastise me severely for it ; to which 
I replied that he certainly would not, for that I did not intend to go to 
school any more, and that I was resolved to be a sailor. 

* The next day my mother spoke to me on the subject, and I still re- 
peated that I would be a sailor. This threw her into much perplexity, 
and, in the absence of her husband, she made known her grief, in a flood 
of tears, to Lady Archibald Hamilton, mother of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, and wife of the governor of Greenwich hospital. Her lady- 
ship said she did not see the matter in the same light as my mother did, 
that she thought the sea a very honourable and a very good profession, 
and said she would undertake to procure me a situation in some ship- 
of-war. 

* In the mean time my mother sent for her brother, Mr. John Parker, 
who, on being made acquainted with my determination, expostulated 
with me, but to no purpose. I was resolved I would not be a lawyer, 
and that I would be a sailor. Shortly afterwards Lady Archibald Ha- 
milton introduced me to Lady Burlington, and she to Commodore Town- 
shend, who was at that time going out in the Gloucester, as commander- 
in-chief, 
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On their arrival in the St Lawrence^ Sir Charles Saunders 
gave to Jervis an acting order as commander of the Porcupine 
sloop. This vessel appears to have been most actively employed 
in the protection of the transports and boats^ conveying the troops 
and stores up the River St. Lawrence^ beyond the island of 
Orleans^ and above the town, where they were landed, under the 
cover of the guns from the Porcupine and some other smaller 
vessels ; while armed boats were employed in grappling with and 
destroying the fire-rafts sent down the river for the purpose of 
burning the ships below. The activity and intelligence displayed 
by Jervis, during the three months from July to September, were 
so conspicuous, and so highly approved by Sir Charles Saunders, 
that he appointed him commander of the Scorpion, in which he 
sent him home with despatches. 

The Admiralty confirmed him in the Scorpion, and he was 
almost instantly ordered back with despatches for N ew York. H e. 
immediately put to sea ; but the Scorpion was in such a miserable 
condition, that, before she got out of the Channel^ she had several 
feet water in the hold — her powder wet and bread destroyed. He 
therefore put into Plymouth, and received an order from the com- 
modore there to transfer himself and despatches into the Albany. 
The crew of this ship were disposed to be mutinous at being sent 
suddenly abroad, and refused to weigh the anchor ; upon which 
Jervis ordered the cable instantly to be cut. The crew, per- 
ceiving what kind of man they had to deal with, turned to and 
got the ship under way. 

Having delivered his despatches, he was ordered to proceed 
home with a convoy, where he arrived in the month of October, 
and was immediately made captain into the Gosport. In this 
frigate he continued from October, 1760, to March, 1763, when 
she was paid ofi* at the conclusion of the war ; and we hear nothing 
more of him till the year 1769^ when he was appointed to the 
Alarm frigate of 32 guns, and sent to the Mediterranean, where 
he remained till 1772. When lying in the bay of Marseilles a 
heavy gale of wind came on, which drove the Alarm from her 
anchors among the rocks, where it was feared she would be totally 
lost Jervis, however, with great skill and perseverance, and with 
the assistance of the French authorities, got her off — and she was 
towed into the port of Marseilles, where she received the necessary 
repairs. The lieutenant-governor (not the harbour-master, as 
Captain Brenton says), for his prompt attention, was presented 
by the Lords of the Admiralty with a piece of plate, bearing a 
suitable inscription. Mr. Brenton says that when Lord St. Vin- 
cent, in after life, passed through Marseilles, he made inquiry 
after his old friend^ who vma still remembered^ and was told that 

the 
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133 men killed and 375 wounded; the French, l63 killed and 
519 wounded. 

A paragraph in a newspaper accused Sir Hugh Palliser of not 
obeying the signals of Keppel ; the former requested the latter 
to contradict it, which he declined doing. Though exceedingly 
good friends, one happened to be a Whig and the other a Tory ; 
it became, therefore, a party matter, and ended by Sir Hugh 
asking a court-martial on his commander-in-chief, which the 
Admiralty imprudently granted. On this court-martial Captain 
Jervis was prominently brought forward as a witness, having been 
second in the line of KeppeFs division. The evidence he gave 
was clear and straightforward. It occupies about thirty pages in 
Mr. Brenton's book : we shall content ourselves with one of his 
answers. He was asked by the prosecutor — 

* Q. Did you ever know or hear of a British fleet turning their stems 
upon an enemy of equal or inferior force, that enemy standing towards 
them, immediately after having engaged them ? 

* A. / deny the fact in all its extent and meaning.' — vol. i. p. 52. 
There are two letters respecting this action from Captain Jervis 

to Mr. Jackson, second secretary of the Admiralty, in one of 
which he says — 

* Four of our ships having got themselves to leeward so far as to he 
cut off hy the enemy, if Admiral Keppel had not judiciously bore down 
to them ; and the shattered state of Sir Hugh's, which disjahled him from 
taking his place in the line, rendered it impossible to renew the attack 
on the evening of the 27th. I have often told you that two fleets of 
equal force never can produce decisive events, unless they are equally 
determined *'to fight it out, or the commander-in-chief of one of them 
misconducts his line.' 

In a second letter he says — 

* It certainly was intended by Admiral Keppel to renew the attack 
in the evening of the 27th, and that he sent a message by a frigate to 
that effect: " Tell the Vice of the Blue I only wait for his division to 
renew the attack.'* Neither the signal nor message was obeyed in any 
d^ree : it was too late ; and the Formidable did not, in view, bear down 
at all. I conclude she was so disabled she could not. In that event, 
ought not the flag to have been shifted ?' 

The discontent which this affair occasioned is well known ; but 
the fX)x populi was not quite so clamorous as Mr. Brenton thinks 
for another sacrifice like that of the unhappy ^yng, though, as 
on that occasion, it was very much, fed by party excitement. It is 
certain, however, that, on the acquittal of Keppel, mobs collected, 
riots ensued, windows were demolished. Sir Hugh Palliser's house 
was attacked, and he himself narrowly escaped. We were rather 
amused at the naivete of Captain Brenton when, in relating these 
disturbances, he says : — * A lady of rank assured me that shci 

VOL. Lxii. NO. cxxiv. 2 F actually 
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Ibis service the Foudroyant, still commanded by Jervis, bore a 
' mspicuouE part, being placed in the van division of Admiral 
ington. When most of the transports had missed Gihrallptr, 

A were driven tbroug'h the Straits, Lord Howe, on their rcturn- 
, made a signal for Jervis, and directed him to receive on 
board the 25th regiment from the Britannia, and, taking under 
his orders the four line-of- battle ships and two frigates, which 
had also troops and ammunition oji board, proceed forthwith and 
land them in Gibraltar bay, covering at the same time the Bullalo 
and her convoy proceeding on the same service. In three hours 
ibe whole were landed, together with one hundred barrels of gun- 
powder supplied to the garrison from the Foudroyant; be then 
proceeded to fall into the line of Barrington's division, which 
sustained the hrunt of the partial action between thirty-four sail- 
of-the-line and forty-four of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. The whole of this service, especially the rapid manner 
in which it was executed, impressed Howe with a high opinion of 
the skill and energy of Jervis ; who remained under his orders 
till the end of the war. 

A listless and indolent life would be but ill suited for a man 
who, like Jervis, had passed through an uninterrupted series of 
active professional pursuits ; he therefore obtained a seat in par- 
liament for Launceston — Mr. Brenton says in 1784, though, ia 
a few pages after, he tells us he was in the minority on Mr. Fox's 
bill in November, 1783. He spoke but seldom, on naval subjects 
only, and with great moderation. He warmly seconded Mr. 
Secretary Duudas (Lord Melville) in all his noble efiurts to 
raise the condition, and promote the comforts of the seamen. 

In September, 1 787, Sir John Jervis was advanced to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; and, on the Spanish armament of 
179O1 tc was ordered to hoist his flag in the Prince, in which ship, 
during the summer, he cruised as one of the Channel fleet, under the 
command of Lord Howe, waiting the result of the Nootka Sound 
affair, which had occasioned the armament ; but, this having ter- 
minated amicably, the bustle subsided, and the fleet was paid 
t^. The country, however, at this time was in a feverish state. 
The French revolution had assumed a character which could not 
but give serious uneasiness to the government, and more perhaps 
on accotmt of the infatuation that had seized upon divers classes 
of people in our own country, than of what was passing on the 
other side of the Channel. There, however, the hostihty to Great 
Britain was marked enough; and in February, 1793, the National 
Convention tlirew ofl'all disguise, and declared war against Great 
Britain and Holland. Our government now began to display 
real energy ; the vole of seamen, which in the preceding year 
2 F £ bad 
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It was not till the I4th November, 1794, after tlie mischief 
was done, ibat Vice-Admiral Caldwell, with three sail-of-tbe-line, 
arrived from England with orders to relieve Jen-is, and General 
Vaughan came out at the same lime to relieve Sir Charles Grey. 
They embarked in the Boyne, and arrived at Spilhead on the 
2ist January, 1795. The reception these two gallant officers 
met with, on their arrival, was not of the most agreeable nature ; 
a motion of censure was made by Mr. Barham in the House of 
Commons particularly on account of a joint proclamation of the 
two commanders -in -chief, levying n contribution on the propri- 
etors of estates in Martinique and St. Lucia, 'to raise a sum of 
money adequate to the value of the conqueal,' The result 
'This House retain the cordial sense which they^have alreadj^ 
expressed, in their vote of the 20th May, 1794, of the dlstiQ- 
guishcd merit and services of Sir Charles Grey* and Sir Joba 
Jen-is, in the conquest of the French islands.' 

The rapid strides which France was making on the shores of 
the Mediterranean required that a naval station of so much re- 
sponsibility should be held by the very first naval officer of the 
day, and Mr. Pitt did not hesitate one moment to point out Jcrvis 
as the man the most qualified to fill it. Sir John, always ready 
to obey a summons for service, embarhetl immediately in the 
Lively frigate, and arrived in San Fiorenzo Bay in the island 
of Corsica, in the latter part of Oecember, 1795. In the fleet, 
which he here took under his command, he had the gratification 
to find, among other names not unknown to bim, those of Nelson, 
Troubridge, Collingwood, Hallowell, Freemantle, Hood, Hope, 
aad Cockburn, — a host of stars of the first magnitude. From 
fins place the gallant commander-in-chief, having first made his 
arrangements, dsited the various stations along the coast, and 
blockaded Toulon, where a strong fleet was assembled. While 
On this station, he appears to have kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with the several ministers, diplomatic agents, consuls, 
Imd other official persons stationed in those countries which had 
not jet submitted to the French yoke ; and this correspondence, 
as was subsequently the case with Collingwood, together with 
the arrangements which his fleet and detached squaibons re- 
quired, occupied a great portion of his time. Tbe greatest diffi- 
culty he had to encounter was that of obtaining provisions for 
his fleet, so many of the ports being closed against him; and 
this was not a little increased by an order from home to give up 
Corsica, and still more so, by the French taking possession of 
Leghorn, which induced Nelson to follow their example by se- 
curing tbe harbour of I'orto Ferajo in the island of Elba. In a 
• Sit ChiuUi waa created Unl Giey in ISUUi . 

letter 
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BometilneB got almost among them, while we expected them hourly to 
be joined hy the French fleet, who had already possession of the har- 
bour in which we lay. But no Mann appeared ; and, as the enemy 
b^an to annoy us from the shore, we sailed on the 2nd of November. 
We arrived here on the 1st instant; and judge of our surprise to find 
that Admiral Mann and his squadron had gone to England.' — ib. pp. 
365» 266. 

To meet the combined fleets, as no doubt it was intended they 
should be. Sir John Jervis proceeded to Gibraltar, where he ar- 
livedon the 1st December, 1796, and thence to the Tagus, tP 
refit and replenish his fleet, and recruit the crews, after keeping 
the sea longer than any fleet had before done. But, as Mr. 
Brenton says, ^ fresh trials and mortifications awaited him,' after 
)xe left Gibraltar. The fifteen sail-of-the-line, which departed 
from that place, were reduced to eleven on his arrival in tl^e 
Tagas, two having been totally lost, and two others entirely dis- 
abled. He had received intelligence of a reinforcement from 
England, but he says, ^ whether it comes or not I will not lay 
here a moment longer than is necessary to put us to rights ; for 
jou well know that inaction in the Tagus must make us all 
cx>wards.' Accordingly, just as he had completed the squadron 
fvith provisions and water, and seen the defects of the ships made 
good, intelligence reached him, on the 10th of February, that 
the Spanish fleet had passed the Straits, and probably put into 
Cadiz ; on this he immediately left the Tagus and took a station off 
Cape St. Vincent. His whole force consisted only of the Victory, 
Sarfleur, Britannia, Goliath, Excellent, Egmont, Blenheim, 
Diadem, and St. George, the last of which got aground in pass- 
ing Fort St. Julian, and was nearly lost. With this reduced 
squadron of eight sail-of-the-line the undaunted chief went out to 
meet an enemy of nearly thirty sail. Fortunately, however, and 
very opportunely, he was joined by Rear- Admiral Sir William 
Parker, with six ships, and on the following day by the CuUoden, 
making fifteen sail-of-the-line. Commodore Nelson, in coming 
down the Mediterranean, where he had been left in the Minerve, 
to settle the evacuation of Corsica, was twice chased by the 
Spanish fleet. He joined the admiral on the night of the 13th, 
and hoisted his broad pendant on board the Captain, of 74 guns. 

At dawn of day, the very next morning, the Spanish fleet 
was discovered at sea, and twenty-seven sail-of-the-line counted. 
Of the action which ensued it is not necessary for us to 
jqpeak. The energy of character, the resolute determination 
of the conmiander-in-chief in proceeding to the attack of so 
vastly superior a force, and the bold and successful manoeuvre 
of cutting through the line, and thereby separating one-third 

of 
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iever done, faithful to their king. Having thus subdued 
i,orew by this well-timed but severe measure, he proceeded 
b.all afraid of trusting himself with his refractory people. 
tie fleet off Cadiz he demanded a court-martial on himself 
ut the man to death. It was granted ; and he was ac- 
admonished to be more temperate in future.' — vol. i., pp. 

mentioned this case for the purpose of not passing 
t notice, a remark made on it by Captain Brenton, 
I : ' Lord St. Vincent certainly did not participate in 
vbich dictated the ad-monition, for I am credibly in- 
he invited the members of the court-martial to dinner, 
be cloth was removed, gave as a toast^ '^ M aitland's 
*' ' We beg leave to say that we do not believe one 
credible authority, be it what it may. Lord St. Vin- 
not, in the first place, have put such an insult on 
B of a court-martial ; and he was possessed of more 
) say nothing of humanity, than to utter so brutal a 

ny threatened to become general, but the prompt and 
)s taken by the commander-in-chief speedily put an 
Some of the most active and criminal, who were con- 
5 a court-martial on the Saturday, he ordered for exe- 
;he Sunday morning — inunediately after which he 
gnal for the whole fleet to attend divine service ; yet 
much censure from the sanctimonious, for ordering 
n of criminals on a Sunday, — as if we have not been 
hie highest authority that ' the sabbath was made for 
' the expiatory sacrifice of three or four individuals, 
e for the safety of thousands, should be delayed to 
nd opportunity to the turbulent and ill-disposed to 
mischief, perhaps to carry the fleet into the enemy's 
ch they were in sight. Lord St. Vincent always ex- 
;elf with great feeling and regret for the necessity of 
isures against these deluded men, who knew that all 
5 of the seamen had been complied with, and there- 
1 no excuse. No commander-in-chief, we believe, ever 
ttention than he did to the comfort of his people ; and 
lents for cleanliness, and care for their health, were 
In writing to Lady Spencer he says, ' Above all 
self in preserving the health of this fleet, and in 
the most exact discipline, while surrounded by mu- 
s among the lower orders, and factious discontents in 
e higher.' He was by no means pleased, however, 
actice adopted at home of sending out to him ships 

and 
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that it should be so ; yet we are constrained to ask how such 
occurrences can be altogether avoided in drawing up anything 
like a complete narrative of any great man's active life soon after 
the period of his decease ? Men are made of flesh and blood 
— not of alabaster. And then what a golden part of its use and 
benefit does biography lose, if it will give us no intimation how the 
hero was tried and plagued by the conceit and obstinacy of 
others, or, stating merely the grand results, places similar success 
almost out of our imagination by refusing to let us see that they 
were attained in spite of weaknesses such as we feel in ourselves, 
and may, if not disheartened for the attempt, in like manner, each 
m his own sphere, overcome ? 

Another source of considerable annoyance to Lord St. Vincent, 
and more so to Nelson, was the appointment from home of Sir 
Sydney Smith to a separate command in the Mediterranean. By 
a little mistake or ambiguity on the part of the Admiralty, in 
appointing Sir Sydney to serve entirely under Nelson's orders, 
Lord St. Vincent was wholly overlooked — but he knew too well 
the rules of the service to let Sir Sydney slip through his hands. 
All his anxiety was respecting the feelings of Nelson. On this 
subject he thus writes to Lord Spencer from Gibraltar : — 

* An arrogant letter, written by Sir Sydney Smith to Sir Wm, 
Hamilton, when he joined the squadron forming the blockade of Malta, 
has wounded Rear- Admiral Lord Nelson to the quick (as per enclosed), 
who, besides, feels himself affironted by his embassy and separate com' 
mand ; which compels me to put this strange man immediately under his 
lordship's orders, or the king may be deprived of his (Lord Nelson's) 
important services, and those of many valuable officers, as superior to 
Sir Sydney Smith in all points as he is to the most ordinary of men. 
i experienced a trait of the presumptuous character of this young man 
during his short stay at Gibraltar, which I passed over, that it might 
not appear to your lordship I was governed by prejudice in my conduct 
towards him.* — pp. 464, 465. 

Nelson, in fact, had good reason to be dissatisfied with Sir 
Sydney Smith, who is stated to have ' commenced his command 
before Alexandria, by counteracting the system laid down by his 
lordship, and which always,' says St. Vincent, ^ appeared to me 
firaught with the most consununate wisdom ;' and he adds, ' my 
only apprehension is, that Sir Sydney Smith, enveloped in the 
importance of his embassadorial character, will not attend to the 
practical part of his military profession.' 

Lord St. Vincent, in the following abstract of a letter to 
Nelson, complains for the first time of his health, and cause of 
dissatisfaction from home — 

* I am not weU, and have great cause of dissatisfaction from higher 

quarters. 
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Paris, should arrive from the Mediterranean, and undergo a 
proper repair. He embarked in Ihe latter part of March, and took 
bis station off Ushant, earnestly hoping that the combined fleets 
of France and Spain would come out and try their strength with 
him, but in this he was disappointed. About the middle of May 
one of the most tremendous hurricanes ever known in this country 
occurred. The Ville de Paris was compelled to acud before it, and 
Mr. Brenton says, he was told, by some who were on board her, that 
her motion was so awful that Lord St. Vincent, seated in an arm- ■ 
chair, was lashed on one side of the quarter-deck, and thence gavtt' I 
hia orders. The fleet arrived in Torbay all except two unfortu- 
nate sloops- of- war, the Trompcuse and Railleur, which were' 
upset, and all on board perished. During the rest of the year 
nothing of importance occurred in the Channel fleet, but Mr. 
Brenton tells ub that it was in this situation, as commander-in-chief. 
that Lord St. Vincent lost his popularity among the officers of 
the navy, by keeping them firmly to their duty, and not allowing 
them the indulgence of sleeping on shore. 

On the breaking up of Pitt's administration, in February, 1801, 
Lord St. Vincent was appointed first lord of the admiralty, where 
he made himself a great deal more unpopular than in the fleet; 
and the reason is obvious enough; — he was inflexible to all unrea- 
sonable demands. Some of his answers to the multitude of applica- 
tions, of every possible kind, are admirable; the right word is always 
put in the right place. These letters are by far the best part of 
Captain Brenton 's book ; they may serve as a manual for all future 
first lords of the admiralty — from which they may take a lesson 
how graciously to grant, dexterously to ward off, courteously 
,<teclinc, and boldly refuse. 

r To his ' good friend,' Mr. Parlby, he saj'S — 
||,* It is my fixed determination to fill oil vacant ofBces with the moat 
itfficient men I can find, and to pay no regard to the recommendation of 
any person whatever where the qualiScatiou of the candidate will 
hear me out in the appointment.' 

To an old friend of his who was rather importunate he says 

' My dear C, — There is no vacancy at Halifas:,and all I complain of 
is, your proposing to me a very improper arrangoment, which would 
disgrace this hoard, and myself more particularly, to eerve your tcmpo- 
tsry purpose.' 

To Lady D.J imploring the remission of the sentence of a 
■martial on her son, he says, feelingly — 
Whether anything further can be done in alleviation of your lady- 
ship's distressed feeling, is a matter requiring much and deep consider- 
ation ; hut I beg leave to assure you that a virtuous widow, atniggling 
with the difficulties of providing for a numerous family, has always 

ftttracted 
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I S05, Lord Howick was placed at the head of the naval adininis-^ 

(ration. Lord St. Vincent, having arrived at the ago of sevcnty- 

Iwo, had every right to expect be would have been allowed the 

rtijoyment of his well-earned retirement and of bis domestic com- 

W forts ; yet such was not the case. His predecessor Howe, when 

^ at the same age, had heen called upon to quell the mutiny at Spit- 

I hi^nd and St. Helen's— and Lord St. Vincent was now requested 

1 lo take upon himself a more prolonged and arduous task — the 

I wmmand of the Channel fleet. His lordship must, as Mr. 

Brenton says, have possessed eslraortUnary vigour hoth of body 

and mind at that advanced age, thus to undertake another naval 

campaign, and one which was likely to be attended with more 

Ihan usual difficulties. The Hon. William Cornwallis was at tliia 

time commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, to whom, with 

becoming courtesy. Lord St. Vincent thus writes : — 

' MoTiimerrStreet, Feb. 6, 180S. 
' My dear Admiral, — Some months after Mr, Pttt came into office the 
Inst time, a request was made to me by his cabinet, through Lord Sid- 
niouth, to take the command of tiie fleet, wliich I indlgnautly epurned 
nt, unless Mr. Pitt would unsay all he had said in the House of Cum- 
luima against me; and, lest any unfavourable impressioJi should hove 
been made on the mind of the king on this subject, 1 asked an audience 
iif his Majesty at Windsor, and humbly submitted Lhat, although my life 
waa at the disposal of his Majesty and my country, I was the guardian 
of my own bonuur, and could not trust it in the hands of Mr. Pitt, after 
(he treatment I had received from him . 1 am now called upon again to 
serve, and, in the state the empire is reduced to, I feel it an imperative 
duty to obey the call, with only one repugnance, which arises out of (he 
high respect and esteem I have for you ; and I beg you will rest assured 
that every possible delicacy will be paid to your zealous services, for nO; ■ 
man regards you more sincerely than '■ 

' Yours, &c, 

' St. Vincbnt.' 

On the 27th March we find him addressing Rear-Admiral 
Markham from • off Usbant ;' and here he remained, keeping up 
a rigid blockade of the French fleet, until the 8th August follow- 
ing, when he was ordered ti» i)rocee*l to the Tagus for the purpose 
of inducing and assisting the bouse of IBraganza to emigrate fronH*" 
Portugal, then in a slate of revolution, anarchy, and civil wa ' 
That a fleet should be kept closely blockading the port of Brea 
in all kinds of weather, for one hundred and twenty-one d 
without any communication with tbc shore, without a fresh n 
the whole of that time, and supplied with necessaries entireli^^ 
from England, is, we believe, unparalleled in the annals of nav^ 
warfare ; and the venerable commander-in-chief, who could un- 
flinchingly do this in the seventy-third year of his age, is well 
II. NO. cxsiv. 2 a entitled 
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served | but while a little^ ^rvmk^n, wortbleta jackanapes is permitt^ 
te bolA the seditious lan^age he has done, iu the presence of flag-officers 
of ranki you will require a man pf greater health and vigour than I 
po^ess to command your fleets.' — ib. pp. 316, 317. 

Because^ Lord St. Vincent mi^y have; been annoyed with the 
impertinence of some one drunken office^j it doe^ not follow that 
aU oi&qers under the rank of rear-admiral should be excluded 
£rom the House of Conunons. In our opinion two such great 
bodies of people, as the army and navy, have a right to be repre- 
sentedi in parliaments where people very soon find their level. In 
another letter to the same quarter be observes, 'every day's 
experience confirms me in the opinion I have long formed that 

these saints are all hypocrisy, and niany of them d- rogues.* 

This is very hasty and very rough language ; but we dare say few 
readers will suspect Lord St. Vincent of having seriously enter* 
tained such views and opinions. 

There is but too much truth in the following extract of a letter 
to. the Right Honourable Thomas Greuville, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, written l6th November, 1806, when the earl anti- 
cipated his retirement from the cominand : — 

* Few men have bad the opportunities of studying naval characterif 
I have experienced from fifty-nine years' service, and inixing very 
much with them in society, until I was honoured with a chief command j 
and I do not know one fl^g-officer upon half-pay, senior to Sir C. 
Cotton, whom, if I filled the station you do, I could confide in to guard 
the port of Brest. There is such a deficiency of nerve under respon- 
sibility, that I see officers of the greatest promise and acquired character 
sink beneath its weight. Lord Gardner and Vice- Admiral Thorn- 
borough, brave as lions in the presence of an enemy, are instances in 
point ; and the present order of cruising before Brest requires that the 
fleet should be tacked or wore once at least in the night during an 
easterly wind ; which few flag-officers can endure.* — vol. ii. pp. 327, 328, 

In subsequent letters he gives equally shrewd hints as to 
various others. Mr. Grenville, however, was spared the neces- 
sity of selecting an officer for the command of the Channel fleets 
as he and the noble earl retired together in the spring of the 
following year, when the latter was no doubt rejoiced to get a 
release from all future employment either afloat or on shore. 

Lord St. Vincent was mirthfnl among his friends, and possessed 
a considerable share of dry humour, indulging occasionally in prac- 
tical jokes upon some of those with whom he was intimate. These 
* anecdotes,' most of which we had heard before, Mr. ]Prenton has 
commonly spoiled in the telling. He might also have sparect 
with advantage, a naultitude of pages wholly irrelative to his sub- 
ject. What interest, for example, can any reader feel for the heap 
of fu^ty inatter extracted Ironi the tbkVeen fpliq volumes of the 

2 o 2 Commissioners 
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ihose service as a midshipman was passed m small craft, where 
he 'lived on bis ration.' At that period those eyen in ships of 
the line liad but a dark berth in the cock-pit, into which the only 
light admitted was that of a tallow-- candle stuck into the neck of 
a green bottle, whereas now, most of the young midshipmen have 
a tight and airy room, a comfortable mess, and a little service 
of plate. With such comforts their allowance of 50/, orGOi. a-year 
and their pay are sufficient to supply them ; but we must recollect 
that the only money Jervis received from his father, as be has told 
us, was 20?., and that a bill he drew for a second sum of like 
amount was dishonoured. The cautious and economical habits of 
his 3'outh would appear to have accompanied him through life.- 
Nothing provoked him more than to hear of a naval officer heiruC J 
in debt : — ' They should live upon a ration. Sir ; 1 have done 3" 1 
myself, and would doit again sooner than hoirow money.' He; J 
dislikcdyoung married officers in his fleet, as he said they were the | 
first to run into port and the last to come out of it. He was ex- ] 
tremely punctual in all his concerns, even the most trifling. Hd J 
answered every letter the moment he received it ; but, thougfi' 
a great economist both of money and time, he was liberal witB 
both. He contributed largely to public charities, but it seemj 
was decidedly against schools for the education of the poores 
classes, and no friend to the sailors learning to read and write^l 
but this feeling or affectation was the prevailing fashion in his da^ | 
He was favourably inclined, however, to the schools for seamen > 
children in Greenwich Hospital, 

' His lordship was beloved and respected by all clusaea in his own 
' Beighbourhood, and throughout the county. He knew the history of 
every family, particularlj of those who were in any pecuniary distress ; 
and to these, if they were deserving, his purse was ever open ; but he 
drew a strong Jiiie between industry and idleness.' — pp. 345, 346. 

He was apt to imbibe strong prejudices in favour of or against 
■particular officers, but they were grounded mostly on their own 
conduct. A ready and cheerful attention to duty, alacrity in the 
execution of orders, zeal, and energy, wore always sure Ui gain 
his esteem and patronage. He regarded all imbecility, idleness, 
and irresolution, with the impatience natural in a man conscious 
of having risen high by hard and indefatigable eaertion. His eye 
was so searching, that his friends used to say be looked through 
them. He knew the character oi every officer who hatl ever 
served with or under him. Mr. Brenton says — 

' He was fond of hearing the names of naval officers rend over to him : 

-when I have been with him, he has often begged me to read down the 

— JH^ as it brought incidents to his mind t he walked the room as I read, 

" i now and fiien he would atop — " That is a fine fellow, sir; a good 
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the original letters of those great men who make history, the 
Wolseys, Cromwells, Crnnmei-B, the Burlei(!;hs, Walainghania, 
Leicester^, and many more, exist in great abundance. It is known 
that these letters, which are often of the most secret and confi- 
dential description, throw much light on important and difficult 
periods in our national annala, and every attempt to render thesv 
manuscript stores accessible ought to meet, and within these lata 
years has generally met, with encouragement. 

All this was and is right ; but the best principles, if pushed loo 
far) and without discrimination, are liable to be abused. In an eril 
hour some entbusiaslic antiquary whispered in the ear of a priiDB 
minister, that the revords of the country, the writs of summons tb 
ipftrliamont, the interminable scries of rolls presewed in the Towait 
and elsewhere, were the only true and legitimate Bources of ovt 
civil and constitutional history - it was suggested that not only to 
preserve, arrange, and calendar these was a work well deserving 
the consideration of government, (which no one denies,) but that no 
safe step could ever be made in our history till they were prmted. 
And in the year 1800, a Rkcokd CoMurasioN was established, 
which, with these objects in view, carried on its labours for a. 
periotl of nearly thirty-eight years. To the history of the birth, 
life, and adventures of this extraordinary body, which breathed its 
last on the 26th of March of this present year, we, some twelve 
months since, devoted a separate article ; to which we need not 
now add. It is sufficient to remind the reader, that since the year 
IBOO this Record Commission had spent upwards of half a mil- 
I'um in the jiresen-ation and publication of the lr>gal and historicid 
records of the country; and that, nevertheless, all these labours 
of the commission have left our civil and constitutional history 
exactly where it was before they began. The commission, with 
tho assistance of a corps of able men, and learned birds who 
crow in black letter, have published, we should think, about 
twenty tuns of historical materials. These masses, we understand 
used to be piled up to such a height in their warehouses, that 
when a learned Caledonian, a leading commissioner and literal^ 
sulviser of the late board, stood erc-ct in the miibt of his baleff, 
his portly figure was entirely eclipsed, and nothing seen but tl)* 
upper segment of his fine i^eod, emei^ing over the immense lalt 
of brown paper — an incident w&ich a sub -commissioner, in ft 
transport of enthusiasm, compared to the sun of truth rising over 
the waste of error. But the stacks have now been diminished in 
bulk. These myriads of tomes — instead of passing into the 
libraries of our best writers, and being by their cndeai-ours dis- 
tilled and communicated in the shape of valuable history to the 
public — have migrated into the hands of sturdier patrons of super- 
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fear^ and employ their facts without further trouble. On being 
tried by these tests^ it will require no lengthened examination^ no 
laboured analysis of Dr. Raumer's book, to convince us that 
his work is an entire failure. For what does he give us ? Letters 
which have been printed before, in their entire state, in the mpst 
common books which treat of this period of our history ; and these 
letters, when he attempts to abridge them, are so miserably and 
ignorantly garbled, that they are transformed into absolute non^ 
sense. 

Of these separate offences we shall present a few examples, 
which are to be met with on the very threshold of his work. 

The first letter, or rather his first extract, namely, the interces- 
sion of the Princess Elizabeth for her governess, Catherine Ash- 
ley^ is spoken of in solemn terms, as being worthy to be made 
known, not only because it shows the superiority of Elizabeth's 
early compositions over those of Mary (a queen whom Dr. Raumer 
throughout his book abuses in the coarsest strain*), but because 
it throws light on the lord admiral Seymour's scheme of marrying 
the English princess. It is quite evident that the Doctor imagines 
he is communicating new information on an obscure point, by the 
publication of a new document; and yet this letter, which pro- 
fesses to have made its debut for the first time from the manuscripts 
of the British Museum, had been printed entire by Sir Henry 
Ellis,f in a well-known work, into which Dr. Raumer might have 
dipped with great advantage before he made his inroad upon 
English history. Nor is Seymour's plot upon the Princess Eliza- 
beth an obscure point ; on the contrary, it has been illustrated by 
Haynes in his collection of state papers, by a series of letters and 
examinations, apparently quite unknown to Raumer, yet which, 
in the light they throw upon the girlhood of Elizabeth, are 
amongst the most curious documents we know. On this subject 
we are tempted to dwell for a moment. 

Dr. Raumer talks complacently and vaguely on the effects of 
Elizabeth's early education in forming her character. What the 
Prussian Professor's ideas on the subject of female education may 
be, we cannot pretend to say ; but, had he looked into the con- 
fession of Elizabeth's governess, for whom she so earnestly in- 
terceded, we scarcely think his censure of Mary, and his praise 
of the rival Queen, would have been given in such strong contrast. 
Mary, he thinks (p. 10), suffered from the demoralizing influ- 
ence of the court of Catherine de Medicis ; and we have no doubt 
she did : but Elizabeth in her girlish years was bred up under an 

* Some of his expressions are much softened in the English version — and there 
was need. We could not quote his naked German brutality without a blush. 
t Ellis's Letters, vol. ii. pp. 153-55 
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: AitkW. in b«- ' ConfesBcn* wbeitdn the describes itat I 
vitality lite baili kotrtm betwixt Oie iurA admiral and Uie h^ I 
abelh s grate f 

e [Cubfrine AsMevI Eaith incMti&ait tflei he [the Lord Seymoiii 
IcT, hii;h admini! (^ Englisd, «ttd brodier lo the proteclor Somer- 
^u married lo die qoecn's gncc [Caiherine Parr, dowager queen 
;iify the Eighth], he woald come many HMMmings into the wid 
y Elizabeth's chamber before she were r«dT, and aometimes befert 
lid rise ; and if ahe vere up, he wxmkl bid her good diottow, ud 
her faov she did, and atrike ha da the bade, or on the butioda 
irif , and eo go forth thro ha lot' ^g^ and Bometimea go thro 
maideni and play with tbeot, am lo eo fonh ; and if she were m 
d, he would open the curtail d bid ber good morrow, md 

IS thu he would come at her, be would go further in the btd 

he could not comt at her. >oe morning he strave to hnt 1 

her in her bed, and this ( te wa* there, and bad him fl ■ 

for ahame. M 

mother lime at Chelsea, the Ladt Elizabeth, hearing the prifitt ^ 
undo, knowmg that he [the lotd admirsl] would come in, rah ntl 
•rbed to her maideni, audlhen wmt behind ibe curtain of the bod, 
■naideiis being thete, and my lord tarried to have her come out; sli< 
ot tell how long, . , , At Seymour-place^ when the quwt ^ 
. Jlieie, be did uie a while to come up every moroing ia his si^ M 

£»wn, barelegged in his flippers, where he fouud commonly the Gij ^ 
lizabelb up at her ho-Ai. And then he would look iu at the callerjd(wt 
and bi(? my Lady ElizitlM^ili good mumiw, and eo go his way. Then 
this witness told my lord it was an unseemly sight to come so barele^ed 
to a maiden's chamber, with which he was angry ; but he left it. 

' At Hamworth the queen [Catherine Parr] told this witness that my 
lord admiral looked in at the gallery window and saw my Lady Elizabeth 
oast her arms about a man's neck. The which hearing, this witnesi itr 
quired for it of mv lady's grace, who denied it weeping, and badedi 
ail her tvomen ; tlicv all denied it, and she [Catherine Ashleyj knew it 
could not be so, for therecameuomauhut Griudall, the Lady Elizabelb'a 
■choulmaeter. liowLe it, thereby, this \\'itness did suspect Uiat the queen 
was jealous betwixt them, and did but feign this, to tbe iotent that thii 
witness ahoiild take more heed, and be, as it were, in watch betwiit her 
and my lord admiral. Shesailh also, that Mr. Ashley, her husband, hath 
divers times given this witness warning to take heed, for he did fear thst 
the Tjady Elizabeth did bear some affection to the lord admiral; she 
aeemed to be well pleased therewith, and sometimes she would blush 
when he were apoken of* 

The confession of Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Pairji 
cofferer to iho Lady Elizabeth, affords fi still more revolting picture 
of the maoaers of the English court tit this time, and the lillle 

• llaynes, State Pajiew.pp, 09, 100. 
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circumspection with wbicli the early education of this Princess 
was conducted. 

• I do remcmbferj' says he^ * that she [Catherine Ashley] told me that 
the admiral loved the Lady Elizaheth hut too well, and had done 
£0 a good while, and that the queen was jealous on her and him, in- 
somuch that one time the queen, suspecting the often access of the 
admiral to Lady Elizabeth's grace, came suddenly Upon them, when 
they were all alone, he having her in his arms, wherefore the queen 
iell out, both with the lord admiral, and with her grace also. And 
hereupon the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, and told her fancy 
in that matter, and of this there was much displeasure ; and it was not 
long before they parted asunder their families, and as I remember this 
was the cause why she was sent from the queen, or else that her grace 
X)artedfrom the queen. . . . Why, quoth I, hath there been such fami- 
liarity iildeed between thetn? and with that she [Catherine Ashley] 
sighed and said, as I remember, I will tell you more another time ; and 
all this^ as I re!member, was on twelfth eve that she told me these things. 
« • . . But after that she had told me the tale of the finding her grace 
in his arms, she seemed to repent that she had gone so far with me as 
she did, and prayed me in any wise that I should not disclose these 
matters i and I said I would not. And again she prayed me not to open 
ity as ever she might do for me, for her grace should be dishonoured for 
ever, and she likewise undone ; and I said I would not : and I said I 
hsA rather T)e pulled with horses than I Would, or such like words.** 

We must really be allowed to doubt whether Catherine de 
Medicis, if she had been Elizabeth's governess and confidante, 
would have been a worse instructress of youths or a more ques- 
tionable guardian of fenunine purity, than Mrs. Catherine Ashley. 

But to proceed in our examination of Dr. Raumer's ' Con- 
tributions.' In his third letter to Tieck he introduces us to 
Mary Queen of Scots, with the sage remark ^ that many of the 
histotiatls who have written upon Mary Stuart commence their 
account with her itaprisonment m England/ by which arrangement, 
he observes, the main point of view is shifted ; and shifted indeed 
it would be, with a vengeance, by such a mode of proceeding ; 
bill we are at a loss to know what historians the Doctor has in his 
eye. They must be Prussian historians we think, for, as to Hume, 
Robertson, lingard. Turner, Tytler, and other general historians 
of these times, they have had the sagacity to anticipate Raumcr in 
beginning with the beginningy not with the end of the reign of this 
princess. If lhi& learned foreigner should ever take it into his 
head to wtite a Life of the Duke of Wellington, we expect the 
ibliowing exordium : — ' Most of the biographers who have hitherto 
written the life of this great man have commenced their work 
with his return to England, after the battle of Waterloo, by which 

m-^ktmittm I I I I I III * ■ ■■ ■ I ■■■■■ ■ I - ■ I.I I iMi— — — ■■! I ■■ I 
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mgeated unto her a bible, a pBalter, and the keya of the gates ; and spake 
Upllo her the verses wkick I lend you.' 

^K| iln this way. Dr. Raumer, by omitting the jiassagea which we 
Hbkve printed in italics, and inserting his own matter as if it were 
^Hrt of the original, has contrived to stultify the whole. It 
^■Rmld be easy to cite scores of examples of this ; for almost 
^■rery passage given by this Doctor as a quotation from the 
^niginal, and marked with inverted commas, is in reality nothing 
^^Btbe kind, but a careless abstract, full of his own blmidering 
^HterpretatioQs, and the evident offspring of ignorant hurry and 
^Bhlceit. 

^nHis fourth letter to Tieck is well worthy of notice, as tt contains 
^Be most convincing proof how little we can trust to tlie account 
^BF this foreign historian even when he chances to stumble upon 
^■^rinted materials. In this portion of the work, making use of 
^■ne letters in the State Paper Office, he enters into a discussion 
^K'sn alleged conspiracy of Bothwell and the Earl of Arran for 
Bfce seizure of the Queen of Scots, the murder of the Earl of 
Tifurray, and the complete revolutionising of the government. 
The most detailed account of this plot has been given by Mr. 
P. F. Tytler in his History of Scotland,* from the same letters 
which Raumer had before hira, and it appears that Arran 
went raving mad immediately alter disclosing the conspiracy, and 
that he had been troubled with strange and thick-coming fancies 
for some time before. In this state he not only accused Bothwell 
and himself, but his own father the Duke of Chastelherauit, as 
being a party to the plot. He affirmed, also, that his father 
meant to murder him ; talked of devils and entdiantments ; said 
he was bewitched by the Lord James's mother (the Lady of 
Locbleven) ; and at last, making bis sheets into ropes, let himself 
down in the night from a window in the castle of Kinneil, and 
fled half-naked to the Laird of Grange's house in Fife. From 
these circumstances, Mr. Tytler justly considers the whole con- 
spiracy as a fabrication which existed only in AiTan's distempered 
brain ; yet, will it be believed that Raumer, having these papers 
before him, omits, in his discussion upon (he plot, all allusion to 
the insanity of its author ? Nor is this his only offence. Mary, 
upon this occasion, exhibited so much gentleness, justice, anil 
impartiality, that it extorted the praise of Randolph, who par- 
ticularly alluded to her conduct in a letter to Elizabeth. This 
letter, also, was before Raumer, but not a syllable is said by him 
oa the behaviour of the Scottish queen ; the opinion of Randolph 
■ suppressed. It signifies little to what cause all this is to be 
* History of Si:ollantl, -vol. ti. p. 297, 

attributed—* 1 
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« 

^nd^ where he ioe^ hit upon valuable manuscript matier« it i 
Jipre to be destroyecl by mutilation and ignorance. 

Bidding adieu to our foreign illustrator^ let us proceed to the 
more bulky tomes of Mr. Wright^ which he has entitled * Queen 
^U^beth and her Times.' The object of this gentleman 
W4Si ^ he tells us in his Preface, ^ to do for English history 
wliat Bishop Percy did for old English poetry — to give its dot 
laments in a popular and amusing form.' He wished to make 
this great queen and her ministers tell their own story ; and had 
lip succeeded — had we been able from his work to have acquired 
a clear general view of the times — and> having attained this^ could 
JlCj in the spirit of Pcrcy^ or of a far greater than Percy^ have 
vymmoped up 

* Her, the queen of lion port, 
Surround^ by her wond'rous court :' 

ibe grave Burleigh^ the magnificent Leicester^ the crafty Wal- 
nngham, the accomplished Sidney^ the fiery, generous Essex^ 
the philosophic Bacon, the insinuating Salisbury, the universal 
lialeigb ; — could he have done this — could we have seen them as 
they lived, and heard them telling their own tale, and in it the 
Vtory of the times — ^who but must have honoured and applauded 

Wm? 

We are not hard hearted — so far from it that we would not 
willingly hurt a fly^ far less a full-fledged member of the venera- 
l^le Society of Antiquaries and a Master of Arts ; but still truth 
is a solemn things criticism a responsible service, and thirty 
shillings are one pound ten. Let us endeavour to detect the 
causes why an author like Mr. Wright, with some ambition and 
no little labour, should have so completely failed in accomplishing 
the object for which he wrote. 

The first reason seems to be that his mode of editings by 
publishing nothing but the letters (the notes are too jejune and 
YBgue to demand any notice), is a great error, and necessarily leads 
to confusion, tedium^ and disappointment. What we desiderate 
is a text or running commentary, giving us graphic sketches of 
the history of the times, filling up the many hiatuses which the 
letters do not supply, and^ most of all, showing, the bearing of the 
letters on the works of our most popular general historians — 
applying them to such writers as a test of their truth, and point- 
ing out in what manner they detect their blunders, clear up their 
obscuritieSj or confirm their narrative or their deductions. Such 
a workj it is evident, might not only be made to serve the pur* 
poses of mere amusement — might not only be popular, and a 
pleasant companion in the drawing-room or the boudoir — but 
would take a high place and supply no common desideratum in 

the 
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he print them as they stand, preferring their venerable, rust ? 
By no means — he is equally averse to this. But how does he 
proceed ? He has given them, he tells us, * as nearly as possible 
in the orthography which they would have presented, had they 
keen printed in the reign of Elizabeth.^ The passage in which 
tjiis new system is supported, is a rare specimen of pedzmtic and 
Ifiborious trifling, which it would be a waste of time to confute ; 
but, a.bsurd as this theory, is, had it been followed. out, we should 
at least have had a certain degree of uniformity. The truth 
however is, that the book bears undoubted evidence that no such 
plan has been followed. The spelling of hundreds of words has 
no doubt been altered from the original, but the alteration has • 
demonstrably been the result not of design, not of following out 
the printed orth(^raphy of the reign of Elizabeth, but of the ig- 
norance or carelessness of the transcriber; and this is so apparent* 
to any one who . will take the trouble to compare the printed 
letters with the originals, that it makes us strongly suspect the 
theory has been an after-thought to suit the spelling, instead of 
the spelling being altered to agree with the theory. 

These mistakes in transcription an uninformed person might be 
apt to consider as of slight moment ; but they lead to important 
errors, and their multiplication pollutes the sources of historical* 
truth. Let us take an example. Lord Clinton, in a letter written 
on the 17th of June^ 1360, and addressed to the Earl of Sussex, 
alludes to the successes of the famous Corsair, Dragut Rey or 
Rese, who, as admiral of Solyman, was so dreaded an enemy to 
Charles V. He mentions the fact that twenty-seven galleys and 
thirty great ships had been taken by ' Dracout Rese, lieutenant to 
the Turke,' and adds that 'the Duke of Medina Cely had been 
forced to fle into a small hold, neweUe fprtefyd in that part by the 
Spaniardes, with 5000 soldyers in his company, which are all that 
is left of 20,000, the rest slayne and taken by the sayd Dracout 
Rese.* Such is the passage as it stands in the original ; but 
turning to Mr. Wright's work, vol. i. p. 29, we find the word 
Kese transformed into frst, making the sentence, ' Dracont, first 
lieutenant to the Turk ; and not only is Dragut thus degraded, but 
Still more strange havoc is made with the Duke Medina Cely and 
his men; for thus prints Mr. Wright, following, we presume, the 
orthography of the time of Elizabeth : — ' The Duke of Medina 
Cely, forced to flie into a small hole newlie fortified in those parts 
by the Spaniards, with seven soldiers in his company, which are 
all that is left of twenty thousand, the rest slayne and takyn by the 
sayd Dracont.' It is amusing to note the trick of Mr. Wright or 
his transcriber, who, not being able without making nonsense to 
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I ft attempting to form an idea of the age^ our anxiety is first 
directed to the queen herself. If ever sovereign was, she pre- 
eminently was, the centre of her own times. It is well known 
that in Mary's time she had been induced, probably from fear 
for her life, to conform to the Romish church. Lingard insi- 
nuates * that she was equally indifferent to the Protestant or the 
Romish faith — somewhat too harshly we think — although her dis- 
simulation on the subject, and her anxiety to convince Mary that 
she was a Romanist, were carried rather too far. These were 
dreadful times, however, and perhaps one ought to have seen the 
fires of Smithfield to judge in such a case with impartiality. But 
we were proceeding to say that all this creates in the mind a very 
deep interest in the first measure of her first year as a sovereign 
— her determination to restore the Protestant religion. 

Who was her counsellor in this — herself or Cecil ? Did she 
waver ? Did Cecil, or Bedford, or Dudley argue strongly for the 
Protestant opinions ? Was there any attempt made to discover 
the leaning of the great body of the people ? What was the con- 
duct of the Romanist leaders ? What were the secret consultations 
which she held on the subject at Hatfield^ where she was at the 
moment of Mary's death, and where she remained ? From her 
first public acts nothing could be divined as to her intentions, or, 
if an augury was attempted, it must rather have been in favour of 
her Romanist predilections. If she chose Cecil as her secretary 
and one of her leading advisers, she did not exclude Heath, the 
Romish Archbishop of Canterbury, and even Cecil had conformed 
under Mary ; if she advanced Bedford, a rigid Protestant, almost 
a Puritan, she also named Arundel, Shrewsbury, Stanley, and 
other Romanists. Nay, at the very first, in selecting a privy 
council of twenty members, thirteen whom she chose were Romish, 
and had belonged to Mary's privy council, whilst seven only were 
Protestant. Lingard, indeed, asserts that this council was merely 
Bominal, there being another and a secret cabinet, consisting of 
Cecil and his particular friends, who possessed the ear of the 
queen. J The conjecture is plausible, but where is the historian's 
authority for stating it as a fact ? 

The truth is that much obscurity hangs over the whole question. 
We turned with anxiety, therefore, to this period in the original 
letters, and we were surely entitled, from a work calling itself 
' Elizabeth and her Times,' to hope for some illumination — to 
expect, at least, some account of the momentous change in the 
national faith. And do we receive it ? — Not a whit. Upon this 
most important of all points, considering her former declarations 
of Romanism and her subsequent reign of determined Protest- 

* Lingard, vol. vii. p. 291. f Lingard, vol. vii. p. 289, 290. 
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antiKni, we look in vain for the slightest ray of light from Mr, 
Wright's compilation; the subject is passed over; and, so faf 
from being let behind the curtain, there is not a pin-bole we 
Can peep through. 

■ In the very threshold of Eli^aheth's reign there is another pmnl 
npon which we should like much to know something more thand 
to be found in our commtm writers. Philip uf Spain, the widow^ 
of her sister Mary, employing the mediation of the Count dtf 
Feria, his ambassador in England, proposed himself in marriagf 
to the queen.* De Feria was instructed to make court to tt*i 
Ifti^e body of English Catholics, to persuade them that a marriagtf 
with Spain was the only sure way to preserve their ancient relit, 
gion ; which w.iy, says Camden, if they should not take hold o^ 
Philip declaretl he could not but pity the state of the Englidi 
nation, drained of its treasures, without soldiers, forts, ammmU' 
tion — and, what was worst of all, without wise men in its council.f 
How did Elizabeth receive this proposal? Was she flatteref 
by it as a woman ? — was she at first favourable to it as a queenf 
It may be suspected, we think, that she rather liked it; cerlaii^ 
she debated on it very seriously with herself.J What said CecJl 
to it? How did he manage his mistress on this first broaching rf 
this most difficult and thorny subject, which so ofi«n, in ' 
sequel of her reign, required all his deliberation and ttnei 
All these are inlcrestiii°: questions ; none of thciu are answen 
by Carte, Hume, Lingard, or our general historians: again we 
turned to ' Queen Elizabeth and her Times,' to this mass of 
letters, anxious to receive some information ; but again there i> a 
blank ; there is not a syllable upon the subject; we do not even 
learn that such a matrimonial proposal was made. It is well fur 
the author that the work did not come out in the queen's own 
time, for no coquettish beauty ever took more delight in dwelling 
upon the splendid offers which she had declined. 

We suspect from the expressions of Camden that he had before 
him some letters wliich would have illustrated the point. We 
know from him, at least, that the projected marri^e gave uneasi- 
ness to France, and that the French ambassador at the papal 
court intrigued against it ; and he in lofty phrase intimates that 
Elizabeth at last declined the offer of her royal suitor ' with the 
reservedness of a hasliful virgin and the scruples of a religious 
queen. '§ 

It would be mere weariness to point out more of this gentle- 
man's errors in detail. No information is conveyed upon the 
"oints in which we are most interested : the queen's early character; 

- CuBiden in KiiQnett, vol. ii. p. 3/0. + Cain<l.-n, [i. 370. 
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her first meeting with her council ; her first intemews with her 
citizens and her people ; her personal appearance ; her gracious 
demeanour ; her ready oratory ; her classical studies. All is blank 
and barren ; and, in the place of such subjects, we must listen to 
the tedious Journal of Lord Cobham and Dean Wotton, the 
twaddle of Sir William Fitzwilliams about his son Brown, and the 
dry abstracts of Sir Thomas Challoner's Correspondence about 
heaven knows what. 

The omission of all reference to the personal appearance of one 
who was every inch woman as well as queen, seems particularly 
unfortunate. Without diving beyond printed documents, a sensi- 
ble compiler might have put together a great deal of amusing 
matter on this momentous head. 

When she succeeded to the throne, Elizabeth was twenty-five. 
Her person was well formed and embonpoint. Let us listen for 
a moment to the Venetian ambassador's minute portrait of her as 
he transmitted it to his court in 1 557 :* — 

* My Lady Elizabeth, the daughter of Heury VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
is a lady of great elegance both of body and mind, although her face may 
rather be called pleasing than beautiful. She is tall and well made ; her 
complexion fine though rather sallow; her eyes, but, above all, her hands, 
which she takes care not to conceal, are of superior beauty. In her 
knowledge of the Greek and Italian languages she surpasses the queen 
(Mary). Her spirit and understanding are admirable. . . • She is 
proud and dignified in her maimers.' 

We have here employed Sir Henry Ellis's translation as to the 
important words ' di bella Came anchorche olivastra ;' but its justice 
may admit of some little doubt. Olivastra would be rendered 
brown, or tawny-coloured, by most translators, at least so says the 
Delia Crusca vocabulary. We suspect that her majesty was 
very sensitive upon the subject of her complexion ; that it was 
this that led her to command Isaac Oliver to paint her without 
shadows ; f that it prompted her on another occasion to interro- 
gate Sir James. Melville in a very peremptory way whether she 
or his mistress, Mary Queen of Scots, was fairest. 

The greatest defect in Elizabeth's face was her high nose, but 
no painter seems to have been permitted to give this striking 
member its true proportions. Indeed, as early in her reign as 
1563 the queen determined that no one should paint her till she 
had chosen, and stamped with her royal approbation, a pattern 
portrait, which all the loyal limners in her dominions might fol- 
low. This curious fact, so characteristic of the queen's weak- 
ness as a woman, is preserved in a proclamation printed in the 

* Sir Henry Ellis's Letters, vol. ii. p. 237, 2nd series. 
f Granger, Biog. Hist., vol* i. p. 176, 

^ Archa?ologia, 
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' AiduKvlogia,' IrOTB ihe ongioal in ihe handwriting of LoiJ 
' Burleigh, then Secretary Cecil. It prohibits — ■ 
'all luanaer of per«ins to draw, paint, engrave, or portray Her M»- 
jaaty'a penouage or visage for a bme, ontil by aume more perfect fiattera 
and example the same may be by others followed.' • • • ^ai it aids, 
' for that Het Majesty perceiveth thai a great iiutuber of her loviog «il>- 
jeci« are much grieved and take greiU olfence with the errors and de- 
fvrmilies alreadi/ commilli^.l by sundry persons in this behalf, she 
•traitly charges all her a£cere and raiitislcH to see to the due ubserva- 
tioD thereof, and u eooq as may be to reform the errors already com- 
mitted.** 

The reader may imag^e the extraordinary sc^ne which mial 
have taken place before this pr<K;lamation was drawn up by llie 
prime minister — Her Majesty slorming in her private cahinei, 
surrtiunded by the portraits against which her wmlh was direcieJ 
— Burleigh kneeling before her — his mistress rommanding him W 
look at this picture and at that, to note the abominable height nf 
the nose, the breadth of the shadows, the hair rather red than 
golden, in short, all the errors and deformities which gave such 
deep grief to her loving subjects, and then directing him inslanily 
to legislate U]K)n the subject, and to take measures with the rest 
of the privy council for the immediate production of a palteis 
portrait with a subdued nose and no shadows. We recommeod 
ihe subject to Leslie ur Allan. 

Her accomplislmients in music, dancing, embroidery, making 
riddles and ejrigrains, spouting Latin extempore, riding, hunting, 
hawking, and archery, need not be insisted on ; but we would 
fain say something on her moral features, .and the early deve- 
lojiment of her firmness and vigour of mind. It was in the 
fii'hool of affliction and persecution that Elizabeth's character. 
was formed. She was no willow, shooting up under a summer 
sky, an<l nourished by the water- courses, but rather a hardy oakeo 
kiipling, planted in the clefts of the rock, buffeted by the winter's 
wind, hardening and drawing almost more than masculine strength 
frimi the contest. S<mie of her best, and some, too, of her worst, 
ipiiilities may be traced to the circumstances into which she was 
thrown in early life, when suspected, watched, and persecuted by 
her sister RLiiy. Her firmness, her dissimulation, her early 
jioHor of detecting' character, her parsimony, her caution, her 
courage, her craft, all ivere elicited and nurtured by the cruelty 
and suspicion with which she was treated. Even at the early 
nge ol' sixteen, when her girlish familiarities with the lord high 
iidniirai had given rise to reports injurious to her honour, wliat 
ehiinicter breaks out in her letter to the lord protector : — 

• Aichttologia, vol, ii. p. 169 ; GruBijtr, vol, i. p. IbO, 
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* My Lord, — ^Master Tyrwhitt and others have told me that, there 
goeth rumours abroad, which be greatly both against my honour and 
honesty (which above all other things I esteem), which be these, that I 
am in the Tower, and with child by my lord admiral. My lord, these 
are shameful slanders, for the which, besides the great desire I have to 
see the king's majesty, I shall most heartily desire your lordship that I 
may come to the court, after your first determination, that I may show 
myself there as I am. Written in haste, from Hatfield.'* 

Let us hear^ too, how the young lioness rouses up, and raves, 
and swears, when accused in 1555 of a participation in Wyatt's 
rebellion against Mary — 

* As for that traitor, Wyatt, says she, he might peradventure write 
me a letter, but by my faith I never received any from him ; and as for 
the copy of my letter sent to the French king, may God confound me 
eternally if ever I sent him word, message, token, or letter by any 
means.' f 

When every protestation was vain, and she was hurried to the 
Tower, some touching circumstances have been preserved. Her 
spirit never forsook her, and on landing at the traitors' gate she 
indignantly refused to pass through it, or to come out of the 
barge. At last she consented, and stepping out, with one foot 
upon the stair she said, ^ Here landeth as true a subject, being 
prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs, and before Thee, O God, 
I speak it, having none other friends but Thee alone.' During 
ber imprisonment she was indulged with walking in a little 
garden, where she formed a friendship with a child of four years 
old, who brought flowers to her every morning ; but such was the 
jealousy of her keepers, that the boy was threatened with punish- 
ment if he came any more. Soon after this. Lord Chandos, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, was removed, being thought too lenient, 
and she was committed to the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, 
a person whom she had never seen before. He brought with him 
a new guard of a hundred men, and Elizabeth observing it asked, 
with her usual liveliness, if the Lady Jane Grey's scaffold was yet 
taken away.'l 

The testimony of Roger Ascham, her celebrated tutor, to her 
high classical attaiiunents, is, no doubt, familiar to most of our 
t-eaders, yet we think that Mr. Wright> if he entertained any 
serious idea of depicting Elizabeth and her Times, would have 
done well to have borrowed some of its touches. 

The queen's scholarship was in truth a prominent feature in 
her through life, and Ascham tells us that she not only spoke 
Latin readily, justly, and even critically, but conversed with him 
in Greek with tolerable facility. She had read with him all 

• Haynes, p. 90. 
t Ellis, vol. ii. 2nd series, p. 257. t Warton's Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 70. 
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middle^isa hearty encircled by the words, ^ eleva cor sursum, 
IBT, UBi. E. c' (i. e. Est Christus,) On the other side, in the 
middle, is a star, and worked around it the sentence so descriptive 
of her own undaunted temperament, 'vicit omnia pertinax 
VIRTUS.' The borders are ornamented by other sentences, which 
may be seen in Warton,* but within, in a blank leaf, is this 
interesting passage in her own hand : — ' I walk many times into 
the pleasant fields of the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up 
the goodliesome herbs of sentences by pruning, eat them by 
reading, chawe them by musing, and laie them up at length in 
the hie seat of memory by gathering them together; that so 
having tasted the sweetness, I may the less perceive the bitter- 
nesse of this miserable life.' We cannot resist adding the reflec- 
tions of that accomplished scholar and poet, Thomas Warton, 
upon these early passages in the life of Elizabeth : — 

* One is pleased to hear these circumstances, trifling and unimportant 
as they are, which show us how .this great and unfortunate lady, who 
became afterwards the heroine of the British throne, the favourite of 
her people, and the terror of the world, contrived to relieve the tedious 
hours of her pensive and solitary confinement. She had, however, little 
opportunity for meditation or amusement. She was closely guarded, 
yet sometimes suffered to walk into the gardens of the palace. ** In this 
situation," says HoUinshed, " no marvel if she, hearing upon a time out 
of her garden at Woodstock a certain milkmaid singing pleasantly, 
wished herself to he a milkmaid as she was ; saying that her case was 
better and life merrier." ' 

These remarks of so excellent a judge upon the importance, 
and the charm of such little touches and anecdotes, when they 
relate to illustrious persons, we earnestly recommend to the dili- 
gent ^chawing' of Mr. Thomas Wright, should he ever again 
be visited by the ambition of ^ doing for English history what 
Bishop Percy did for old English poetry.' 

Another extraordinary omission of Mr. Wright, in a work 
which professes to give a picture of ' Elizabeth and her Times,' 
is his silence as to her conduct at her coronation, in the proces- 
sions, pageants, and joyous assemblages of her people and no- 
bility. On that occasion her character came finely out ; but, sad 
to say, not one wandering ray of illustration comes to us from the 
heavy mass of this correspondence. The pageants which were 
presented, the allegorical personages who addressed her, the 
splendid cavalcade which surrounded the queen's chariot, the 
gracious manners of Elizabeth, the tumultuous joy of the peo- 
ple — all these we can only glance at in passing. In her misfor- 

* Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 74. 
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lanes, when brooebt to tbe T*wer oo tospinds of be 
in Wratt's rebelliun, she had on enterio^ ihe s\tmymy aidiw^ 
loDdlj MsevCTated her innoceore, atJemoW tailing on God |g 
I tb^ she vu a true mbject. $bc w«s oace atan w 
; of ihe laine BunsioD, but mxLer vbM ■ cfaaogc ! — as i 
~ d br her devoted oobtes and withia ber o«D bitRH 
d in lesvine it to hoU the ceremoaT of her coaaontiaa, tbc agut, 
twfarv Hepping into her chariot, lit'tin^ ap ber ejes lo bmmi, 
mkI dond— ' Oh Uwd Almig^htT ! EvcrlaMu^ God < I pn Tbw 
BKMt beam thanks thai Thou hast heen m merciful onto me. ■ 
to ipare me lo behold this jovf ul 6aj ! And I ackoowi»^ tfai| 
Tbou hsu d^t as irooderfuUv and as mercifuIlT with me il 
ThsB didn wub Thv troe and faithlul serrant Daniel Tbv pro- 
fheL, whom Thou delireredu otu of tbe dea I'rum tbe crueliT gf 
Ifae greedj and nsin^ tiom ! Even so wa^ I merw helmed— and 
omIt bv Thee delinred '. To Thee, therefore, oaly be thank), 
bocKxir. and ptaiie for ever ! Amen !' — ' Onward she passed, 
avrroooded bv ber nubiM, with a goodiv train i>f beaniiful loiliei 
richlv apparelled, and wherever she turned herself it was to bo 
gireeted by the prarers, sbouts, tender words, and uplifted haitib 
of her people : she gained the hearts of the lowest as well as the 
behest bj her gracious and lotHng manners.' — ' To all that wishel 
brr grace well., she gave hearty thanks, and to such as bad " God t 
save liiT srace." she said again ■' Gixl save them all,' and thanked 
tbein wiih nil her heart : so ihat on either side there was nolhing 
but iiladness. noihjnj I'ul pravec. nothing but comfort.'* 

Tbe ofieniiig ut' Elizabeth's first parliament (January 2j, 
IJJS-iV is a iviint, or raiher an era, of supreme importance in 
her HHiTii I Srsl. because her taithlut Commons moved her lo 
inarrv — a, rei.[ues[ i\ hich never failed to bring out ihe cjueen's pecu- 
liiuiiit-s in a very pr.imiueiit way ; secondly, and chiefly, because 
the s;r;unl iiie^iiure for the establishment of ibc Protestant faith 
Was tirsl brviii.hci! and carried in that parliament. We have 
alrvndy lanieiiiei.1 the complete failure i^f these letters in gidugus 
any light ujwit tbe private consultations which must have pre- 
(■tnled Elizabeth's resolutions tor the change of the national reli- 
gion. Even before her curonaiion, alth.>ugh that ceremony was 
almost entirely condnctetl according to the Romish pontifical, 
there were strong indications of tbe approaching change. When 
Oglethorpe. Bishop of Carlisle, was jireparing to say mass in the 
i-v)yal chai>el, he suddenly received an order not to elevate the 
hi'St in the royal presence, which he refused to obei'^f- It was 
known, that to some Protestant divines of noted learning, acting 
■""'"' NicbnUs' Pn>i;resae», vol. i. p. -17, f Liugard, vol. vU, p. 2aj. 
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along with Cecil, the Earl of Bedford, and others, had been 
committed the task of reviging and purging the liturgy of Edward 
VI., and already in the service of the church the Romish ritual 
had been so far altered, that the Epistles, Gospels, and Litany, 
with the Apostles* Creed and the Ten Commandments, were 
allowed to be said in English. But the most alarming step 
taken previous to the parliament was the proclamation which was 
issued (December 27, 1558) forbidding the clergy to preach, and 
ordering the established worship to be observed till further inti- 
mation, and consultation to be held by the queen and the three 
estates. It was this which led at once to the resolution of the 
whole body of the Romish bishops not to officiate at the corona* 
tion ; all these circumstances combined to concentrate the attention 
of the clergy, the nobles, the commons, and the great mass of the 
people, in intense interest, upon this first parliament ; and every 
Englishman, we may say every historical student of these times, 
of whatever country, must feel that some portion of that interest 
has descended to themselves. Eagerly, therefore, did we turn to 
Mr. Wright's Letters, to obtain something of those graphic touches 
which original letters can alone give, to be admitted to some fami- 
liarity with the queen and her ministers, to hear the actors telling 
their own story. But we find neither actors, story, nor parlia* 
ment. Nay, as far as we can see, not a whisper occurs in any of 
the letters he has collected, that religion was changed at all. 
Thus, in a work professing to give in a popular form, and 
through the medium of original letters, a picture of Elizabeth 
and her Times, the part of the queen and her prime ministers is 
very carefully omitted. 

Enough of Mr. Wright's omissions : — It remains to say some- 
thing upon a point of some consequence, the originality of these 
letters. Now, we do not profess to have waded through the 
whole collection ; the consequences might have been serious : but 
a considerable portion of it we have critically examined, and this 
portion, we are bound to say, is full of unacknowledged reprints, 
Mr. Wright in his plagiarisms, or innocent pilferings, even soars 
far above the Prussian. He out-Raumers Dr. Raumer. Amongst 
the notes which he has given us of the Recorder Fleetwood, there 
is an English line which admirably describes his own proceed- 
ings: — 

* Si spie, si non spie, foyste, nyppe, lyfte, shave, and spare not.* 
Had he confined his reproductions to the insertion of ^ a letter or 
two to fill up the chain,' as he says in his preface, so far from 
blaming, we should have applauded him; for nothing can be 
more absurd than the idea that because a letter has been printed 
it ceases to be valuable, or that, vice versa, its never having been 

printed 
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(17), which had already been printed by Sir Henry Ellis (18) ; 
or of the long letter of Randolph to Leicester, descriptive of 
Mary's marriage to Darnley (19)> which had already been printed 
by Robertson (20)? 

If Mr. Wright is ignorant of all this — (and the recurrence of 
the cabaUstic-looking letters MS. Cotton: Galba — or Cali- 
gula B. IX., or some such learned hieroglyphic, after all the letters 
we have mentioned, leads us to believe he is so) — then assuredly 
it is difficult to find terms which, without giving pain (and this 
wc should be sorry to do), may denote the culpable carelessness 
and superficiality, with which he has run over the period he pro- 
fesses to illustrate. If he is not, the alternative is still more 
embarrassing. 



Art. VII. — 1. Reports from the Select Committee on Transport- 
ation. July, 1837, and August, 1838. 

2. New South Wales, Us State and Prospects, By James Mac 
Arthur, Esq. 1837. 8vo. 

3. Uistory of Australasia, By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. 

1836. 12mo. 

4. New South Wales Calendar and Directory, 1836. 8vo. 

5. Felonry of New South Wales, By James Mudie, Esq. 

1837. 8vo, 

TliiriTHIN the memory of thousands of people now living, the 
' ' lonely coasts of Australia were scarcely visited but by the 
winds and waves. There lay, on the map of the world, a huge circle 
of * wide watered shores,' inscribed with the general name of New 
Holland ; but what was their climate or their soil — or what man- 
ner of men were their in-dwellers — these were matters of which, 
for many a year after the close of the American war, there was 
little or nothing accurately known. The fleets of the sovereign 
company, bearing northward through the Indian Ocean, left that 
vast land three thousand miles upon their right, unexplored and 
uncared for ; and even the captains who gave the convoy of his 
majesty's flag, in the war of 1793, to the traders with Batavia and 
China, never dreamed that, at the antipodes of their country, yet 
scarce ten days' sail from their habitual track, there would exist, 
in their own time, a little English world, with flourishing cities, 
and cultivated fields, and fantastic villas, harbours alive with the 
ships of every nation, and jostling crowds, and angry politics, and 
warring journals — all the savagery of a horde of buccaneers, and 
all the jealousies, vices, and vexations of the most civilized society. 
Such is the colony which now bears the name of New South 

Wales. 

Nor 



its leat. ihoush a tlifli-Triit wonder, that the ttirilory 
I stnn^it- pl.iniaiiim has begun to people, tboash com- 
I Da Frpiiinet has compnteci, u^ivards of three niilliota 
af square acres, c* ^t:iEnc»hal more iban one- eighteenth of all the 
had in die woritl — is \et but an island ; whereof, indeed, llie 
1 p">ii[ion were so puzzling to Eiumenljach, that ha 
1 it Id be a romet. nhich, happening to (time nitbia 
Wk wplnaK oS the r^rtli's aitractkin. h&d lighted upon its surface! 
The fiiat ««llen > lu on tliis tract was a penal one. An rape- 
auim, conrejing ... utwTra hiuidred and fifty convicts, was sent 
cMt ander llie coo ::i.-,q41 of Captain Philip of the King's navy, an 
^ipviitBCcd saikr. nLo selected the shore' of Port Jackson lia 
&e debarkatUHi oi In partT- and, on the 26th of January, 17SB, 
hoisled the Britisli ensign'oii the beach of Sydtiev Cove. Tlie 
growth of the infant seltlenteol was retarded h^ famine, and otber 
^IBcultics, whkh were manfully combated by Governor Philip! 
^id during his admiuisiraiion, which lasted four or five years, and 
ttal of his 80«»Sfi.ir. Captain Huuler, R.N., which continued lill 
ISpO, the colony :[;:\(1p some progress, and was reinforced by 
mania ot settler?. The nest gorcrnor was Captain King, also 
of the royal na\ . . >\ha apjiears to have been a spirited, bat 
sooiewhat arhitra^ry and indiscreet officer. A circumstance 
Whieh occurred ita his time is recorded, as curiously illastmlii^ 
the tjeamt of the new commimiiv. He had preferred ceHain 
charges air;iiiist a colonisi. in a despatch addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Mate I the toim-tus of which, having been allowed to traiis- 
j;ire. bad uiilutkily L'ccome the subject of conversation at Sydney 
before the sailing i'i the jiacket. When the bos in which the 
) apevs had U-en placoil. arri\ed nl the colonial -office in Downing- 
stroei. ihey had utterly vanished from it. and all that appeared in 
their steal! was a btitidlo oi newspapers. The governor, or his 
jcoplo. must have been a little careless here. — There are other 
stories tohl of him in Ross's Hobart Town Almanack, which 
shon siniie ligour and some humour : — 

' Out' day, lit I'iiramnltii, he was waited on by two prisoners suemg 
fur |>iinloiis. One ('rfseiUed n peiitiou signed by all the first men in 
Syiluey, wliih- tliiit of the other was sigued by only one. "How comes 
it," *tuil (he ^overuiT. ■■ thai you have only one name to your petition, 
v>bilo (ills uuui hiis so nuiny?" " I have lived," answered the mau, 
■• with only out' miistt'r ;ill my time, sir, and I did not know anybody." 
'I ho ijovernor iiumediiitely guve the latter a pardon ; hut to the foriiier 
lie s;iid, us be already knew so many rich friends he did not nccJ one. 
,\t iinoihcf time, a country setiler waited on him, requesting the loan of 
a lUiUi to assist him in shingliLig his bouse. " Come to me," said the 
goveniiir, "in six weeks' time, wlieii the Imrvest is over, and I will find 
a man fur you." Acconlingly, :u ilio tnd ot'tliat time, the Ectiler, who 
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does not appear to have been a man of much personal industry, again 
presented himself. " Go into that room," said the governor, " and you 
will see him." After a few minutes the man returned, saying he could, 
not find him, though he had looked all about the room, even under the 
table and behind the sofa. " Not find him ! " said Captain King, *^ how 
is that ? Come with me, I will soon find him for you.** Then, leading 
him a second time into the room, he made him look into a large mirror 
that was over the mantel-piece ; " That ip the man to shingle your 
house,^' said he : " take him with you, quick ! and see that he does it." * 
We may pass over the short and luckless government of another 
sailor^ Captain Bligh, who succeeded in 1806, and was suspended 
from his functions in 1 808. From this latter period, for a couple 
of years, the colony was administered by a succession of tempo- 
rary commandants ; and then we arrive at the commencement of 
1810, when the government was assumed by Lieutenant-Colonel, 
afterwards General, Macquarrie. 

By this time the foundations of that prosperity which, as a pas- 
toral region, this colony has now obtained, had been laid by the 
judicious experiment and enterprise of the late Mr. Mac Arthur. 
He had been struck with the aptitude of the indigenous herbage 
for the pasturage of fine-wooUed sheep; and he applied his 
capital and his talents to the establishment of extensive sheep- 
walks. The first exportation of wool had been in 1807^ when 
24olbs. of this commodity were shipped, the produce wholly of 
his own flock, In 1837, only thirty years afterwards, the effect 
of his example and instruction had been such, that the number of 
pounds of wool exported by him and others from this colony, 
and from Van Dieraen's Land, where the precedent was actively 
followed, amounted to about seven millions of pounds, or upwards 
of three thousand tons. 

But although, during the administration of General Macquarrie, 
which lasted for almost twelve years, the rural industry of New 
South Wales was thriving under Mr. Mac Arthur and some other 
settlers of capital and character, the policy of the governor on 
another most important matter, the management of the convict 
population, was such as to counteract much of the benefit which 
emigration and investment would otherwise have wrought for the 
colony. The principle of his government was, that the colony 
existed for the benefit rather of the convicts than of the free emi- 
grants ; and the interests of the convicts were therefore the great 
object of his solicitude. He favoured them in all practicable 
ways, not only by granting them early emancipation, but by en- 
deavouring, as they acquired property, to introduce them into the 
society of the clergy, officers, and other respectable inhabitants. 
Nay, he went so far as to appoint several of them justices of the 
peace. Thus the salutary check of shame was weakened ; the 
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mewhat partial, describcr of the colony, has discovered in the 

tivc words ; so insensible are our English cars to the euphony 
jhich.glads him in the names of Woolomooloo, Woogarora, Buck- 
pble, Tongabbee, Mittagong, Murroo — to say nothing of Cook- 

induon and Wingycarribee, or of the Bungaribbcc, the Warra- 

imby, and the Wollondilly. 

But in the midst of this outlandish vocabulary the substance of 
's externally British: 

' The colony contains two colleges, an agricultural and horticultural 
society, a religious tract society, a society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, a society for promoting colonial produce, a subscription 
library, five banks, two osaurance companies, a benevolent asylum, a 
bible society, associations for suppressing cattle-atealing, a museum, a 
botanical school, an emigrant's friend's society, a mechanics' school of 
arts, several masonic lodges, a church missionary society, a Wesleysn 
ditto, an observatory, orphan schools, a school of industry, u steam con- 
veyance company, a dispensary, and various other institutioiis, — besides 
a theatre, with balls, concerts, races, and other public amusements ; 
altogether presenting a state of things perfectly unexampled in the form- 
ation of an infant community, and eshibiting the phenomenon of a 
colony that has not yet existed fifty years with most of the distinguish- 
ing features hitherto belonging only to ancient and civilized states.'— 
Mudie, 330. 

In the infancy of a colonial establishment the primary objects 
of interest are physical ones ; the climate, the soil, the country's 
surface, its animal, vegetable, and mineral resources. Of these, 
in various articles respecting New Holland, we have treated 
from time to time. But the colony has now reached a stage in 
wliicli a new class of interests succeed, and in which the questions 
that engross the minds of the colonists are no longer the materials 
for food, shelter, and raiment, but the relations of society and the 
securities, privileges, and prospects, of a rapidly- in creasing people. 
Such, therefore, are the subjects to which wc now address our- 
selves, and which we shall illustrate by references to the publica- 
tions enumerated at the head of this paper, beginning with the 
work of Mr. Mac Arthur, who brings sound judgment, calm 
temper, and accurate knowledge, to bear upon these important 
topics. 

The appendix to the transportation report of 1837 contains 
the census of the inhabitants for the respective years 1828 and 
1833, distinguishing their religious creeds; and the appendix to 
Mr. MacArthur's work contains a similar census taken in Septem- 
ber, 1836. These documents, of which we subjoin a short ab- 
stract, afford some measiu-e of the increase of the population ; 
though of course such an estimate of progression must be far 
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We subjoin a specific piece of biography, furnished by Mr. 
Mudie, and coofirnied by Dr. Lang, who says it is by no means 
a solitary instance of the acquisition of vast wealth at the expense 
of extravagant customers. The man described, who was trans- 
ported in his boyhood for seven years, is supposed to have accu- 
mulated not less than 45,0002. per annum : — 

' He was always remarkably sober ; so much so, that when they were 
building the gaol at Paramatta, (in fact, he has told me this himself,) 
though they were allowed spirits occasionally, he did not drink hia 
spirits, but he sold whatever he got ; and he made a point, during the 
whole time he was a prisoner, of keeping every shilling that he could 
make ; then, after he became free, he commenced keeping a public- 
house, and he got a horse and gig that he used to hire out. One day 
his horse and gig were wanted to drive a woman to Paran^atta ; he haa 
no person to send to drive this woman, and therefore he went himself; 
phe had been a convict, but had become free, and possessed property to 
the amount of some hundred pounds ; they commenced an acquaintance, 
' and he got married to her. He then removed into a much larger house, 
• imd the convicts at that time (a vast number of them) had small grants 
^-n«ar Windsor, at what is called the Hawkesbury; these men would 
. aome dowii to Sydney with a load of wheat and different produce \ there 
was no regular market then, and there were certain individuals that 
■ bought this( prgperty or produce of these farmers, and they generally 
paid in "vyhat they call property, that is, different things that were re* 
quired to be consumed ; some would pay half in money and half in pro- 
perty ; this man's house was more frequented by these sort of people 
than any other in the colony. A great portion of these men would get 
dnmk and remain at his house a day or two (he did not tell me this 
part of it, I heard it from others, and know it to be correct) ; he would 
say, " Are you aware how much your bill is ? " " No.'* " Perhaps 40/. 
or 50/." " Why, how is that ? " ** You were so drunk you do not re- 
collect what you have been doing ; you told me to give a gallon of run^ 
to Peg Such-a-one, a convict woman, and another to such a person." 
** 1 cannot pay it.** " Never mind, I must trust you till you come 
again ; in the mean time you must sign this." He used to keep warrant? 
of attorney ready filled up in his drawer, and these iguorant people us^ 
to sign warrants of attorney i and he went on this way tillTie thought 
there was a risk in the value of the property they possessed, and the^^ 
they were sold off. The consequence was, that he carried this on for 2^ 
number of years, until he got possession of a very great portion of the 
whole cultivated part of the colony at that time. I have known a map 
drink his farm, of 100 acres of land, away (it can be proved beyond any 
question) in one night ; that man has hired the same farm back from 
this man, and he has made some of them pay 1/., and some 30^. an 
acre yearly rent, and they have lived on it. 1 api convinced this man 
had a mortgage on the principal part of the colony by becQiaiug a money- 
lender^ and he bought stock, and sheep, and horned cs^ttle. — Q. Men 
living solitary a part of tl^e year, and livLog in pubVc-hQUses th^ other 
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I other anecdotCB, they go hy the name of the ancient nohilhy of 
tetany Bay. Q. Would you aay they are haughty in their manners? 
; no question of it. At the same time, the fenalcB ilieplay 
jnorancc in their converBation : still they dresB fine, and snow 

f all the airs of fine ladies. Latterly, they have got into the habit 
ot announcing the ancienlfi' marriages as " marriagea in high life." I 
can ahow you the papers: — "It is whispered that a marriage in liigli 
life iB soon to take place." '—First Transji. Rep., 1664 — 1670. 

The luxuries »rf a community thus circumstanced cannot, for the 
mostpart, be of a very elevated or intellectual description. Good 
tables are kept, and showy carriages and horses ; but the arts are 
1 ittle in request, and the theatre, which is much attended by eman- 
cipists and their associates, is conducted in a manner by no means 
calculatedtorefineor improve the people. A taste for music, how- 
ever, is general, and the concerts are respectably attended, par- 
ticularly on the evenings when they are patronised by the governor. 
(First Transp. Report, l621 to 1624,) A library has been built 
by subscription, on ground given by the governor for the purpose. 
There is a mechanics' institute, with occasional lectures ; and 
there are in Sydney about half-a-dozen booksellers' shops, in 
which, however, the books for sale are of an inferior class : — 

' I have attended,' aaya Mr. Mudie, 'what they call book-sales my- 
self, and I have always found that hooka really valuable have sold for 
much less than they could have cost in England, and I remember on 
one occasion there was a regular noise in the room when the Newgate 
Calendar was put up, and every person said, " Ah, I Bhall have that;" 
I forget what it brought, hut it brought something enormous, and I 
recommended the bookseller to send home and get a few editions out. 
Then they are fond of the history of highwaymen, or anything of that 
idnd.'—FiTst Transp. Rep., 1635. I 

One species of literature appears to be in great demand, — that ■ 
of the periodical press. The freedom from slfunp and advertise* J 
ment-duty promotes the circulation of newspapers of all kinds fM 
and most of them, being addressed to a very low class of readetf^'1 
pander to their bad passions and ignorant prejudices, and encoii- ■ 
ra^e them to think lightly of crime ; several of the editors have J 
been, perhaps are, emancipists. With all our attachment tO> 1 
the liberty of the press, we have some doubts of its unlimited fit-, J 
ness for a colony of convicts. A rational man, while he sincere!^ J 
advocates the popular principle of general enlightenment, may J 
fairly be allowed to question the prudence of striking sparks in J 
a powder-magazine. ■ 

The changes of system in the management of the comicts have: 9 
been not less frct^ucnt than the novelty of the experiment gave>J 
reason to espect; a sketch, therefore, of this Australasian 'fe?^ 
lonry,' which was quite accurate baU-a-dtizen years ago, will bj>-'fl 
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scarcely a placo of punishment. A Captain Walrond, who had 
two of these women in his service, had occasion to find fault with 
one of them for neglecting to clean the verandah, and threatened 
to return her to the factory ; upon which the other said, ' If you 
return her, you must return me — we shall not part.' An alter- 
cation ensued : the women became outrageous, attacked him, and 
got him down ; he cried for assistance, but was not rescued; and 
in a few days afterwatds he died of the iiljurieB they had inflicted. 
They were tried for the murder, and aeiltenced to death. — (First 
Trrtnsp. Rep. 1430.) 

The skilled mechanics, such iis blacksmiths, tanners, joiners, 
ami the like, are of exceeding value, and obtain proportiotiate in- 
dillgonco from their employers. So littlt penal is their Condition, 
that, in orcler to indiico them to csert themselves, their masters 
will sometimes form with them a partnership in the gains to be 
acquired by their labotlr. 

The assigned convicts are Subject to a peculiar code, adttli- 
iiistered by magistrates, and comprising many offenfces not punish- 
able in free persons; artiong these are disobedience, neglect of 
frork, insolence, and, iti general, any ' disorderly or dishonest con- 
duct.' Among the punishments for males is the lash, which is & 
very unequal inflictioli upon tulprits of different constitutions, and 
by executioners of more or less rigour. Although, ftoin the oc- 
casional severity of this chastisement, and the indefinite character 
of the offences themselves, the convict is very much at the mercy 
of the magistrates, and consequently, to a certain extent, of his 
master, who, if he be of a brutal temper, may make the state of 
bis assigned servants a condition of alinost unmixed misery, — yet, 
with a few exceptions, the result is rather an excess of laxity thaiti 
of harshness; so strongly does interest impel the emploj-er to 
conciliate the services of the employed, especially since the hi- 
creasc in the deJnand for labour.' The convict, too, has a remedy 
before a bench of magistrates against his master ; if he succeed, 
he obtains his removal from the defendant'^ sOri'ice — but if he 
fails, he may lie punished for his unjust complaint. The assigned 
Sen'ants of all classes amount to about four-fifths of the convict 
population. 

The remaining convicts, about mie-fifth of the whole, are under 
the immediate supervision of the government, being either em- 
ployed in the public works Of the colony, or consigned to s&me 
place of coufuiement. Educated persons are tiot ajsighed as 
private servants; and some difficulty has arisen in finding suitable 
employment for them in the sen-ice of the public. I'ntil lately 
they were placed in the government offices as clerks, but it was 
fbUod that they obtained an inconrenielit knowledge of the colo- 
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jpbserving, that great as are the complaints among the colonists of 
le crimes committed by the road -parties, the demand for good 
jads is greater yet. 

[ 111 this, which might seem the lowest deep of infamy and pu- 

Sehmcnt, a lower deep still has been opened, by transportation 

b tlie penal settlements of the colony, of which there now are 

, Norfolk Island and Moreton Bay. Here are no assign- 

fenls to private settlers ; all the convicts are in the employ of 

e government, with severer work and few or no indulgences ; 

d, that nothing may be wanting to complete the dreariness of 

B prisoners' condition, these penal colonies are wholly without 

The desperate and dangerous character of such a 

society is well illustrated by that part of Major Wright's evidence 

before the committee of the present year, in which he narrates an 

attempt made by the convicts to capture Norfolk Island about 

ten years ago, when be, was its commandant. Considering it 

his duty to make himself personally acquainted with everything 

which went on within his jurisdiction, he occupied several weeks 

in attending the works from morning to night, and ascertaining, 

by measurement of the lime and observation of the labour, ' what 

e^-ery man could accomplish without tyranny,' so as tu obtain a 

jnst scale of punishment for idleness. During the first month, 

says he, 

' Tliere was no end of the arEificea which they had recourse to, to 
avoid labour and impose on me ; and at the end of the month 1 told 
them, that what I had done had been done by design, for the purpose 
of making myself conscientiously acquainted with»what they could do, 
and what they ought to do'; and that from that time thenceforward I 
would make them do it, and that I should make the strictest justice my 
rule, e?en to the quibbles of the law in their favour ; because all on 
which a convict lives are the quibbles of the law in his favour.' 

Such vigilance being exceedin^y distasteful to the convicts, a 
man named Clinch, one day, as the Major was returning from 
this disagreeable duty, waylaid hirei in the road, and endeavoured 
to murder him with a club. The blow not taking effect, the 
rufhan fled into the bush ; and the failure of the attempt sn dis- 
heartened some of his accomplices, that they came forward and 
gave information to the Major of a conspiracy then in progress, to 
take the island, murder the troops, and escape in the nest ship 
that should bring a cargo of prisoners from Sydney. Two of 
these conspirators had been ringleaders in a previous mutiny, and 
pardoned. One of these two explained to the Major the particu- 
lars of the design, and the circumstances which they had regarded 
as peculiarly favourable for their attempt. They had exjiectcd 
that when the Majoij who was to bave been assassinated, should 
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he missings at night, the uflicer nest in command of the garrison 
Would (lisjKrrsc the greater part of the soldiers over the island in 
search t)f him — 

' and as the palisades of the HtockadeB were known to be rotten, and 
were in the act of being repaired at that time, they intended to rust on 
the remainder uf the troops which were left in the etockade, in the rtenil 
(if the night, and overpower them. iThey then intended, when they had 
poikesiion of the island, to dresa themsehea * [atiil alnong them iherc 
were some who had been Boldiers] ' in the uniform of the men of tlie 
57lh, who were on the island, and pull off in B boat to the brig when gbc 
came; that they would be received without suspicion on board; dwj 
would then take poBBcssion of the brig, and make to Bea in her.' 

The soldiers expected from Sydney were El party of the 39Eh 
regiment, just arrived from Englahd, and total strangers to Hie 
67th. Here was a combination of favourable circumstanbis, not 
likely t« recUr, acutely discerned, and skilfully talculatcd on; 
but it failed, from the infidelity of the conspirators to one MOlher. 
' They hetrayeil it,' says tlie Major, ' to get Unytbing they MUld 
by it. They do so perpetually ; it is a Universal remark, if thej 
colild he true to each other, they would do wonders ; but theJ 
arc the most treacherous beings on the fare of the earth.' (Setiind 
Transp. Rep. IG77 to 1701.) 

The female convicts in New South Wales are divided into three 
classes. The first consists of tliose who are waiting to he assigned, 
or who, alter assignment, have been returned by their masters as 
unfit for the duties required of them. The labour performed 
by the women of this class is slight ; anil from among them, 
those male convicts, whose masters permit them to marry, ohtiun 
their wives. Wlion a master has granted this permission, and 
entered into a contract with government fur supporting the woman 
and her offspring, the man goes to the factory and gets an order 
from the matron for a wife. Mr. Mudic, who was for fourteen 
years a resident in New Soutli Wales, and had at different times 
from seventy to one hundred and twenty convicts, being asked 
hy the committee to state full particulars upon this subject, speaks 
as follows r — 

' There are a certain nionher of the women that are not allowed to 
Marry ; but, with respect to those who are not under punishment. Ml*. 
Gordon (I have been there and Been the ceremony) says, " Well, tarn 
out tlie women of such a clags." They are turned out, and they all 
stand lip as you would pl(kaaaftjM||udd^^^aT.BO many cattle, iii 

The cony ijajpt a up ^ad l<wk aji^^fe #myi), auJ tf he sec? i; huly tliiit 
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BOtne of them will not, but stand still, and have no wish to be married, 
but that is very rare. Then they have, of course, some conversation 
together, and if the lady is not agreeable, or if the convict does not 
fancy her from her conversation, she steps back, and the same ceremony 
goes on with two or three more. I have known an instance of convicts 
going and having the pick of one hundred or two hundred without 
finding one to please them ; the lowest fellows you can fancy have said 
it would not do ; they could not get one to suit. But if he finds one 
to please him, they get married, and on returnmg to his master's estate 
he knocks up a nut for himself and his wife, and they live together 
when he is not at work ; the master allows generally what is called half 
a ration for the wife, in addition to the man's ration. 

* Q. What security is there that the man or woman is not married 
in England ? — A. There is a list generally comes out with them, and it 
mentions whether they are married or not ; but these lists are by no 
means correct, and they carry on that system to such an extent, that it 
has been known that convict men and convict women have actually 
written letters in New South Wales and sent them to some acquaint- 
ance in England to put into the post-office, in order to have the Englisli 
postmark ; writing to say, " Dear Jack," or " Dear Tom, I am very 
sorry to tell you that your wife died on such a day," giving a full 
account of the death, and what has become of the children. It has 
been proved that these letters have been sent from the colony to England, 
and have been sent back to enable them to get married.' — First Transp. 
Rep. 645, 6, 1. 

The second class consists chiefly of women who are returned to 
the factory pregnant. This occurs to a very large proportion of 
the assigned females ; insomuch that the factory is said to be a lying- 
in hospital for unmarried convicts. We may add, that it is a 
foundling hospital too; for the government generally supports 
the children, and sends them to the orphan-schools. 

The third claSs, who are women convicted of offences in the 
colony, are employed at the factory iii spinning wool, and sometimes 
in breaking stones. The labour, however, is so slight, that many 
of them prefer the factory to an assigned service. Associating 
there in large numbers, they rely on each other for support in 
their freaks of insubordination. A few years ago, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Martin, who was then at Paramatta, the 
female prisoilers, having been deprived, for their refractoriness, of 
their usual allowance of tea and sugar, struck work ; and, after 
. Iitt)etiditi^ two days in sulldng, gave notice to the matron that, un- 
Ifetfi the tea atid I^Ugat were restored, they would leave the factory. 
Site Ilitiglied at their threat; but, dn the third morning, two hun- 
dtAd of ih^ise lieroitieis( surprised a l)ody of workmen employed in 

' ftcittN^^ fthd, fteiziiig their hammers and sledges, burst open 

iii{(e oftlM 6f the prisoii, and rushed in arms into the town, 

[0 liley attacked the shops. The alarm became general. The 

troops 
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' In the first eight ywrs of that periml, the proportion of convictiom ^^H 
by the criminal court, relatively to the whole population of the colony; ^^H 
appears to have leen about one in 375 persons. During the next three? ^^H 
years it amounted to about one in every 360. In the five years, from^ ^^H 
1821 to 1825, lo about one in 183 ; and from 1831 to 1835, the five ^^M 
years concluding the period, it had increased to one in llQpersoDi^ ^^^^ 
In 1835 (the population being about 10,000) the number of convicllb ^^| 
was near 2B,000.'—MacArthur, p. 3S. . ^^H 

In such a state of society, it required all the effrnntery of mo-^ ^^^M 
dern Radicalism to set up a claim far a TcpresentativG p;overnment. ^^^H 
Yet such a claim is actually advanced and pressed by the ' felonry *.^^^| 
of Australia, and warmly supported by their political friends <»V^^^| 
this side of the water. At present, the constitution of that ^^H 
country comprehends, under the governor, an executi^'o and ^ ^^H 
legislative council : the executive council consisting of the go-. ^^^| 
vemor, the colonial secretary, the lieutenant-governor, the bisboil^ ^^^| 
and the colonial treasurer ; the Legislative council comprisiiigf/ ^^H 
In addition to all these members except the last, the chief-justic^ ^^H 
the attorney-general, the chief officer of customs, the auditor- ^^H 
general, and seven private gentlemen appointed by the crown foi^_ ^^^| 

It will be obvious to all rational thinkers, that a great change^ ^^H 
a great purification, the work of many years, must be carriecT ^^^| 
into full effect, before the theory of popular representation can ^^H 
be safely adopted in a colony, so large a proporlion of whosa ^^H 
inhabitanls are convicted thieves and their associates. The pro- ^^H 
Lability however is, that, if the possession of ofEice be continueit ^^^| 
for a year or two more to the cabinet which now administers (w» ^^^ 
cannot truly say governs) the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, * 

this, like almost every other revolutionary demand, will be yielded 
to the rough-riding will of the masters of the ministers — and the 
security of property, and of religion, and even of life itself, will 
be made, in Australia, as it has Ijcen made in Canada, and in ^^^1 
Ireland, the price of a score of votes in tho English House oP ^^H 
Cojnmons. Nay, the Australian sacrifice has already begun: ^^^ 
already the jury-law established there by the Whig administra- 
tion has put a firebrand into the grasp of the felonry, and spread 
dismay among the jxissessors of property or good name. Wo 
entreat the attention of our coimtrymen to what we now lay before 
them upon this topic. ^^J 

The statute 9 Geo, IV. c. 83, made crimes and misdemeanofMi ^^H 
in New South Wales, cognizable by a judge with a jury of seven ^^^ 
commissioned officers of the army or navy ; but that statute 
having empowered the Crown to allow the trial, by an ordinary 
jury, of such offences as should be specified by an Order in 
_ Council. _ 
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followed, and lay dowri on the floor, saying, ' My mind is made 
up.' For about twenty minutes, several Jiscusaed indifTercnt 
topics ; and when they were invited by their foreman t« enter on 
the business in hand, they answered, as before, that their minds 
were made up. One said ho knew the prisoner's father — one his 
mother — and a third had known the prisoner himself from a 
child. The narrator and two other persons being persuaded of 
the prisoner's guilt, the jury remained locked up all night, during 
which there was much foul and disgusting language ; and in the 
morning, rather llian continue in such an association, the three 
jurors who were adverse to the acquittal gave way. Of the nine 
who prevailed, three were known to be convicts, and appeared to 
lead the other six, whose conversation proved them to be persons 
similar in their habits to the three actually recorded felons, 
Another instance of the same kind is reported by the same judn,_ 
more briefly. He mentions a third case, ' related,' says he, ' by ■ 
respectable inhabitant of Sydney, on whose veracity I rely ;' — 

' He was sitting under the jury-bos in the Supreme Court upon an 
occasion when a prisoner was on his trial for cattle-steaUng, who was 
defended by one of the practitioners of the court, when, during the pro- 
gress of the trial, a juryman leaned over my informant towards the prac- 
titioner, and called him by his name. The latter looked up, and the 
jurytnan said, " It's all right, we'll acquit him." When the prisoner was 
ccJled ou for his defence, the practitioner advised him to say nothing, and 
call no witncEsesi and he was acquitted.' — MacArthur, Appendix, 94, ^^ 

Judge Burton adds, that he could adduce other facts, withji^ . 
his own knowledge. Mr. MacArthur mentions several more (St«tj| J 
and Prospects, 125, ]2G). The Sydney Herald, May y, 183^1 
has the following intelligence : — I 

' Cattle stealing. — A man, named Lewis Solomon, recently convicted' ] 
of this offence, was actually one of the jury at the last sessions, upon i I 
trial for cattle-stealing, (he himself being, at the time, out on bail on ft i 
charge of horse- stealing,) and stood out for an acquittal in the face Ql I 
the clearest evidence.' > I 

Mr. Mudie gives the following account of the proceedings of ^ I 
jury iqipannelled to try a convict, who was charged with tho- f 
murder of hia wife in the colony : — J 

' The foreman was a magistrate ; and a few others of the jury wer^ I 
men of respectability. The rest were emancipists. The judge, in hi». 1 
summing up, had considered the case so clear, that he almost told tMf I 
jury that they must iiud the prisoner guilty. But when the forema^ I 
asked the jurors for tiieir opinions, one of them, an emancipated feloa, J 
immediately esclaimedj with horrid oaths, that " he would not find tl» i 
prisoner guiltyj in hii mnd, the woman desarvcd what sho had got ! H | 
Pulling off one of his shoes, and repeating "he'd bed — d if he'd findhi^ J 
guilty ;" he declared his resolution to suhsiat upon his shoe-leather, i|[ 1 
■ 4(e rest of the jury had a mind to test their consciences by the proceS" 
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Another case is mentioned by Mr. Mudie, where t^ft jviry^ at 
'ttie quarter-sessions, acquitted a man who^ in th^ opUiion of the 
'wrhole court, was guilty. The foreman^ a respectable emigrant^ 
oame to Mr. Mudie, and said, ' I wish you would speak to the 
citairman, for here is one of our jurymen who says he took aij 
oath this morning, before he came into court, that he would not 
find any man guilty.' This fellow was an emancipist. Mr. Mudie^ 
"who was a magistrate, spoke to the clerk, and he, without ssyvflg 
si-iiything to the man, substituted another person in the next j^nry 
"tliat was called. (First Transp. Rep., 1859 to 1865.) 

We have not room foi^' any more of the specific example^ of ^ 

^alse verdict which are contained in the works before us. The 

^ases we have extracted are amply sufficient to show that the fruity 

CDf the system, as appealed to by the governor in its favour, are 

anything rather than recommendations of it. But we go a great 

deal further. We contend that, if the verdicts actually giveij 

cluring the three years of which we know the results, had be.eQ 

much less objectionable than they are proved to have been, \\ie 

jury-law of New South Wales would still be a solecism in legiis- 

lation. For the trial by jury is not a mere mechanical contrivancj^ 

for delivering the gaols; it is an institution affecting the whplQ 

composition, character, security, and comfort of a nation. Tl^er^ 

are many other ways in which safeguard may be had agaii^^ 

oppression and injustice; and such safeguard, we believe, did 

actually exist in New South Wales antecedently to the last vagary 

of the governor, establishing the present jury-law. The peculiar 

recommendations of the trial by jury are, the confidence in the 

laws which is felt by the people when they are themselves parr 

takers in the administration of them, and the operation of the 

system in bringing free and reputable men together, — ^to form their 

views of life and its business, of truth and its semblances, of 

human nature and its infirmities, — and to correct and improve 

their individual judgments by communication and consultation 

with one another. Is it possible that confidence can exist, or 

judgment be improved, in a tribunal of twelve picn, of whom/ 

upon an average, a couple are sure to be persons themselves but 

just emerged from the penal condition of criminals ? 

In fact, though the proportion of convicts to free settlers, on 
list of persons qualified by property to be jurors, is only about 
two in twelve, the proportion actually empannelled is vastly 
greater ; because the respectable inhabitants avoid, in every pos- 
sible way, the annoyance of serving on juries with those people. 
This, again, still further aggravatfss the general distrust enter- 
tained^ of the tribunal; and accordingly, Mr. Justice Burton, ia 
an official communication, declares that he witaesses^ in every 
VOL. LXii. NO. cxxiv. 2 K ' scssion. 
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mw and respect for the colonial juries, 
.^jAAhmI hf Ar civil inhabitants, evinced parlicukrly 
""" t ta appear and seive ; and, in his opinion, 

e that Tcry low and disrepnlaUe 
I hiAAe to sene on juries according to 
R, «M OM Ae jades artually empannellcd are iie- 
mmi rf— A ya rWH .' — (First Transp. Rep., App„ 
K— ^Ai» Wiypmlilc men appear and arc rcailylo 
r ^MHBE «■£ Ib hnncK take care to strike them of. 
k tabar ^ 5^ nuiT instances of such tactics. An 
IMI. Jiiii^ «H( Nc lloi&e. n-as arrai^ed hefure the 
■■s. SLi»-essirc)y called, ' were per- 
n of the felonry.' (This 
bimself, and we think, very 
■iel of peasantry, yeomanry, 
called whom the pri- 
a of properlv, of hiph re- 
I decDeanour oorrespondini 
!* w*s asked why he chai- 
ns. Aai he did cot know 
to him ; — hut, in fact, 
\m Ik, 299-; la another case, 

.M ;?it-*.T:i!r tn- ref^iectabihty thus pe- 
- ! iirsjcsr. ^lii I liwk ihe liberty of 
j- i -III ir&.o^ -trfT* known to them, 
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* prosecutors, and parties accused and on bail, and their witnesses, bond 
and free, resort for the purpose of drinking during the time they are in 
attendance on the court; and a reasonable fear is thus excited for the 
purity of the administration of justice, which / have had occasion as a 
judge to see realized,^ — Ibid.j p. 301. 

The consequence of such a constitution of affairs, says the same 
judge, is, that a great mass of false testimony is continually brought 
into court, to contradict or discredit the witnesses against the pri- 
soner ; testimony ^ which an honest man may believe, and a dis- 
honest man lay hold of to raise a doubt upon. There can be no 
confidence in such cases, but in a jury themselves above suspicion.* 
How much it is matter of course with some colonial lawyers to 
provide their clients with such evidence, appears from a story re- 
lated to the committee by the Rev. Mr. Lang : — 

* A respectable free emigrant had a tailor's bill presented to him for & 
suit of clothes, although he had never got clothes from the tailor. He 
received a summons for the bill to the court of requests ; he represented 
the case to a colonial attorney, and requested him to manage the matter 
for him, which the attorney said he would do. The gentleman who had 
been summoned, of course, did not give himself any further concern 
about the matter, but appeared in court when the cause was called on. 
The tailor proved that he had furnished the defendant with the suit of 
clothes, and of course that the debt was a just one ; but, to the utter 
astonishment of the defendant himself, the lawyer had got a witness to 
swear that he saw him pay the tailor the bill.' — First Transp, Rep.j 4026. 

* But, perhaps,' says Mr. Mac Arthur, ' of all the evil influences of the 
system, the most pernicious is the general debasement it produces in the 
tone of society, and its effects more especially upon the minds of the 
young people born in the colony. Let the case be supposed, of an in- 
experienced youth, called upon for the first time to act as a juror, and 
introduced in that capacity into scenes such as those described by Mr. 
Justice Burton ; and which (with no less shame than regret be it 
spoken) are reported upon good authority to have been of repeated oc- 
currence in juries assembled in a British colony — the inevitable conse- 
quence must either be the breaking down of all right principle and of 
every just sentiment ; or contempt and disgust for an institution which, 
if constituted upon right principles, would be regarded with veneration, 
and would become one of the best schools for acquiring habits of busi- 
ness, and practical experience in the discharge of the most important 
social duties.' — Mac Arthur, p. 106. 

After a long and obstinate adherence to this pernicious jury- 
law, the liberal governor himself became at length convinced of 
its impolicy; and, in proposing to the legislative council, in 1836, 
' a short renewal' of it, with reference to the changes which were 
likely to be consequent on the expiration of the British statute, 
9 Geo. IV. ch. 83, commonly called the New South Wales Act, 
he expressed bis hope that the jury system Would eventually be 

2 K 2 placed 
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tached to the station as a constable, was sent with some of the mounted 
police, and accompanied the farmer to the rails where the latter thought 
he saw, the evening before, his deceased friend. The spot was pointed 
out to the black, without showing him the direction which the lost person 
apparently took after quitting the fence. On close inspection, a part of the 
upper rail was observed to be discoloured ; it was scraped with a knife by 
the black, who next smelt at it and tasted it. Immediately after, he crossed 
the fence, and took a straight direction for the pond near the cottage ; on 
its surface was a scum, which he took up in a leaf, and, after tasting and 
smelling, he declared it to be " white man's fat." Several times, some- 
what after the manner of a bloodhound, he coursed round the lake ; at 
last he darted into the neighbouring thicket, and halted at a place con- 
taining some loose and decayed brushwood. On removing this, he 
thrust down the ramrod of his musket into the earth, smelt at it, and 
then desired the spectators to dig there. Instantly spades were brought 
from the cottage, and the body of the settler was found, with his skull 
fractured, and presenting every indication of having been some time im- 
mersed in water. The overseer, who was in possession of the property of 
the deceased, and who had invented the story of his departure for Eng- 
land, was committed to gaol, and tried for murder. The foregoing cir- 
cumstantial evidence formed the main proofs. He was found guilty, 
sentenced to death, and proceeded to the scaffold protesting his inno- 
cence. Here, however, his hardihood forsook him : he acknowledged 
the murder of his late master ; that he came behind him when he was 
crossing the identical rail on which the farmer fancied he saw the de- 
ceased, and, with one blow on the head, killed him — dragged the body 
to the pond, and threw it in ; but, after some days, took it out again, and 
buried it where it was found. The sagacity of the native black was re- 
markable ; but the unaccountable manner in which the murder was dis- 
covered is one of the inscrutable dispensations of providence.' — Martiriy 
p. 130. 

The numbers of the natives, in the territory actually occupied 
by the colonists, is estimated by Mr. Martin to be below 5000 ; 
and even this slender population is wasting away. 

Mr. Mudie, in his evidence before the committee, speaks 
strongly of the deterioration, both in health and morals, which the 
intercourse with the white men has produced among the abori- 
gines. ' In all the districts,' he says, ^ that become inhabited by 
the Europeans, the blacks always die at a much earlier age than 
those that live in the bush, from the different mode of living and 
from the spirits they get.' Possessing no article of legitimate 
commerce, they purchase spirits by bartering or lending their 
wives. When the convicts first became acquainted with them, 
a great many children of the half-caste were produced. The 
convicts, who were the fathers, persuaded the black men that the 
child's colour was owing to the mother's having eaten too much 
white bread. But when they becamle acquainted with the truth, 

they 
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tliey piofilod by it for piocuring riiin and tobacco; ami ti llie 
arrangement, when put upon this basis, ihey were, as Mr. Mudie 
expresses it, ' quite agreenble.' Disease and chiJd-inurder are 
the frequent consequences ; anil rontributc, with famine anil in- 
ternal war, to diininisli the numbers of these miserable iribps. 
In Von Diemen's Land there is not a native left. The last 
remnant of the aboriginal people there, who had been in constant 
hostility with the settlers, were sent to a small island in Kasa'a 
Straits, called Gun-Carriage Island, where government hare 
maintained and made some attempts to cirilizo tUom. More 
than half their number, however, have already died, says Mr, 
Barnes, the surgeon, in his evidence before the committee of the 
present yeai', ' not from any positive disease, but from a disease 
which we know in medicine under the name of home -sickness, a. 
tlisease which is very common to some Europeans, particularly 
the Swiss soldiers and peasantry : it comes on entirely from » 
d«sire to return to their country.' — (^Second Transp. Rep. 422.) 

Our readers will agree with us, that a state of society, such as 
New South Wales is thus found to exhibit, is not one which 
it would be desirable, even if practicable, to perpetuate. The 
transportation system, as now executed, while it injures ihe 
free colonists, and saps the wclUbeing and very life of the 
block population, is productive, we suspect, of very little re- 
formation to the convicts, and of no substantial relief even to 
the mother country. That it has done some service in bringing 
the colony up to its present prosperity, we are ready to be- 
lieve; but we incline to think tliat its advantages are now 
exhausted, and that, for the future, if not wholly discontinued, 
it must at least be materially modified. In the early stages 
of colonisation, when the labour required is of the rudest kind, 
and while jet no inducements exist to tempt free labourers from 
their own country, considerable numbers of con\icts may be, 
ns they have been, very usefully employed in advancing roads, and 
bridges, and public buildings, and bringing the new settlement 
into a state for receiving a healthier population. But when that 
first stage is past, and the colonists require, not simply hard work, 
but trustworthy qualities, and skill, either mental or manual, — con- 
\icts, in the unreclaimed state in which they are now exported, are 
no hmgcr a desirable class of servants. Trust is out of the ques- 
tion ; and as to skill, wnce it cannot, like ordinary bodily work, be 
(•liiitcd by compulsion, the master, to induce the exercise of it by 
Ills convicts, must make them think it worth their while to be 
useful to him, which raises the cost to the price of free labour. 
Such con^>dfl"><'nnB have led to a very general opinion among 
■ans, that free labour, on the whole, 
answers 
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s better to the settler than the labour of assig;ned c 
■id the only practical qualification uf that opinion seems to be, that 
lie supply of convicts, if discontinued, ought not to lie cut off 
Jbruptly. The prevalence of these sentiments, and the influx of 
ftee labourers (which is now daily increasing, partly through the 
character which the colony has acqiiired for prosperity, and partly 
by the application of the proceeds of crown lands to the convey- 
ance of emigrants thilher), are gradually, and not slowly, dimi- 
nishing the disposition of the settlers to hamper themselves with 
assigned convicts, except for the rude woiks of the road and the 
field ; and more and more of the prisoners, especially the most 
unmanageable and unprofitable, will be left ujion the hands of 
the government, at a great increase of public cost. The expense 
of the system to the mother country is likely, therefore, to aug- 
ment, in the same proportion in which its usefulness to the set- 
tlement is diminishing. 

No doubt, there are other and very important considerations to 
be pondered, involving, indeed, no less a matter than the whole 
subject of secondary punishment. And we will readily acknow- 
ledge, — nay, we would anxiously inculcate, in these days of cheese- 
paring economy and rush-light reform, — that expense ought not 
to weigh against any measure which should really have the effect, 
first of diminishing crime by the dread of punishment, and 
secondly of relieving this country from the revisitation of dangerous 
criminals, without the extremity of capital execution, and with the 
reasonable chance of eventual reformation. But we doubt very 
much whether transportation, on its present scale, and with its 
present circumstances, be the best mode either of diminishhig 
crime or of reclaiming criminals. The situation, however moralti/ 
degraded, of a convict scnant in New South Wales, will yet, if 
he has incurred no additional punishment for some new offence 
since his arrival, be found, physically, very little different from, 
but rather superior to, that of a farming labourer in England : 
above all, the convict is in plentiful jiossession of the external 
necessaries of life, with the addition of divers comforts and indul- 
gencics, when he conducts himself with common decency. When 
his friends at home, of whatever calling or character, hear how he 
fares, their regret for his banishment is very much relieved 
from horror, and the rejection is apt to present itself to their 
minds, that, bnt for the disgrace, the man's crime has been tt, 
gain to him. Whether, hy putting an end to the system of asslgiv^ M 
ment to private masters, and retaining all the convicts undeipl 
severe control in government gangs, the state of the offender 
might be rendered more irksome, and its prospect therefore more 
alai-ming, is another question. In that case, beside the aggravation 
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l^^ftiother, or has any means of knowing who besides himself is in the 
Their solitude is prevented from being absolute, only by its 
Lg - relieved by the visits of the officers of the prison and the 
r||faaplBin and other clergymen, who have admittance to their cells. 
^^iiq>loyment is given to them, the profits of which go to defray the 
^jjLpenses of the establishment. They are allowed no communication 
^indtii iriends out of doors. Labour is not in this case, strictly speaking, 
^Sart of the punishment, but rather an alleviation of it, which alone 
akes it endurable for long periods; so much so, that any very 
hily behaviour is punished by depriving the ofi^ndcr of his work.' 
-First Transp. Rep. App, 273. 

• The warden states his conviction that no great benefit will result to 
iuiy prisoner whose sentence does not extend to two years or more. He 
IHe: entertains no apprehension of the health of the prisoners suffering from 
|g JKntences however long, experience having shown that they continue to 
^, enjoy good health; besides that such a period is necessary to give a 
L fiur chance of eradicating old habits, breaking off old acquaintances, and 
'^giving a taste for employment, and some degree of skill in working. In 
ESngland, where this system is proposed as the punishment for those 
iofiienGes next after capital ones, the lowest degree of it should be such as 
^ to inspire considerably more dread than any imprisonment with which 
> {he public has long been familiar. On the other hand, five or six years of 
t. solitary confinement may be expected to produce the fullest effect in the 
way of reformation which can ever be expected ; and a longer term, at 
least if inflicted for first offences, might perhaps, in this country, be apt 
to convert horror at the punishment into compassion for the criminal. 
Perhaps, then, from two to six years might be taken as the limits of the 
terms of confinement, and four years as the average.* — Ibid,, 276. 

Now suppose a certain number of convicts to have fulfiiUed the 
term of their imprisonment. Those of them who have any chance 
of being re-admitted into any decent emplo3iiient or fellowship 
at home will be very few ; the rest will be wholly without any 
honest means of maintenance. If all these last were turned loose, 
u is now the case with convicts who have been sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment, this country would be infested with very 
inany more offenders, of the worst class, than at present ; because, 
the present practice being to transport them to the number of 
about 4000 in each year, it is found that the difficulty of a home- 
liTard passage, and the attractions of an Australian residence, 
reduce to a very small amount the numbers who actually reappear 
in England. If then we suppose a long imprisonment here to 
be substituted for immediate transportation, we shall be bound 
to make some provision against the evil which English society 
will suffer from the greater reflux of prisoners set at large. It 
is not to be inferred, however, that, because 4000 are annually 
transported, 4000 will be annually sentenced to, and released 
from^ the proposed imprisonments ; because, if we are right in 
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d their character at home^ and obtained a conveyance to 
I at the expiration of their term, or perhaps, under espe- 
'ourable circumstances, even earlier. And if in that new 
f action some be found to relapse, the local authorities 
leal with them (as relapsing convicts would be dealt with 
) by consigning them to a lasting confinement in some of 
ziliary settlements to which at present the perpetrators 
I in Australia are condemned, and in which, as in all the 
f the mother country, we would have the Philadelphian 
s far as possible observed. The conveyance of the re- 
»nvicts from home to New South Wales should, on the 
re now advocate, be made matter of indulgence, depend- 
conduct and character. Nor must the expense be thrown 
y either upon the mother country or upon the colony ; 
if convicts were enabled to emigrate for their own profit 
abUc charge, they might be placed in a better situation 
tt who have never oflFended ; it must, therefore, be made 
on of their conveyance that the passage-money advanced 
L by the government shall be repaid from their labour 
lony, by stopping a reasonable proportion of their earn- 
il the advance be liquidated. With ordinary emigrants 
Qgement is not easily enforced, because there is no privity 
the master who employs the labourers and the local go- 
t which has to get its payment out of their earnings ; 
a body of convicts, whose labour would be uiider control, 
} difficulty would not exist — especially a body of selected 
;able comdcts hke those who, on this plan, would be the 
>s exported by the government. 



;il. — Life and Administration of Edward First Earl of 
ridon; with Original Correspondence and Authentic 
s never before published. By T. H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 
1838. 

eadily agree in Mr. Lister's preliminary proposition, that 
biography of Lord Clarendon was wanting to our modern 
e, although we are by no means satisfied with his attempt 
y the deficiency. We cannot but express our disappoint- 
ait he should have added so little to our personal know- 
Lord Clarendon, our dissatisfaction with the general tone 
ork, and our strong dissent from many of its details — ^while 
3de to Mr. Lister the merit of a clear and unaffected style 
diligence in exploring at least the surface of the original 

authorities— 
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of Titian or Correggio, which every inferior artist copies for profit 
or instruction, even while he pretends to discover that some turn 
of a limb is not accurately drawn, or some fold of the drapery not 
judiciously coloured. The result is as might be expected; the 
great original rises with undiminished magnificence above the 
crowd of copyists and critics ; the world at large, captivated by its 
general truth and beauty, is blind to, or careless of, the alleged 
defects; and leaves the creeping commentators to settle among 
themselves, unheeded or disregarded, their futile and often con- 
tradictory accusations. We have — as our readers are aware-^ 
occasionally, in the course of our critical pursuits, met some of 
these controversialists, but, with the feeling we have stated, we 
Lave no more thought of entering into a detailed defence of Lord 
Clarendon, than we should of vindicating the sun for being ob- 
scured by passing clouds, or even by those real spots on his disk, 
which cannot be discovered but through a medium of artificial 
obscurity. The great day-star of our history thus holds hisf 
course — 

' Versant des torrens de lumiere 
Sur ses obscurs blaspht^mateurs !' 

If any writer of a professed life of Lord Clarendon had even in- 
advertently given countenance to such charges, we should have 
thought it our duty to examine the evidence on which his admis- 
sions might be founded, with that care and scrupulosity which 
our respect for Lord Clarendon, and our still higher regard for 
historic truth, would suggest — but this duty is rendered infinitely 
more imperative and more important in Mr. Lister's very peculiar 
position. His alliance* with the existing house of Clarendon — 
his dedication of his work to the present inheritor of that 
name — the promise in the title-page of information from ' ori- 
ginal correspondences and authentic documents, not before pub- 
lished,' naturally lead the world to expect that he has undertaken 
so serious and so delicate a task with no unfavourable disposition 
towards the founder of that house : and, therefore, while his 
warmest approbation could add but little to Lord Clarendon's 
fame, any admission of a contrary character which he should 
make must be of the most injurious tendency — and would natu- 
rally be received at present, and appealed to hereafter, as the re- 
luctant, and of course indisputable evidence of one, who, no 

^ Mr. Lister, as appears from a genealogical table given in the work, has married 
Theresa Villiers, a niece of the present I^rd Clarendon, who belongs to a branch 
('f the houae of Jersey, that having intermarried with one of the female descend- 
ants of the Chancellor, was, on the extinction of his male line, raised to the earldom 
of Clarendon. 

doiibt. 
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' states^ directed by the editors of the Clarendon State Papers, 
• "who, limiting their publication to the period of the Restoration, 
ft' indicated that they left unpublished a vast profusion of do- 
i cuments relating to the seven succeeding years of Lord Claren- 
i. don's administration. We by no means complain of the pub- 
lication of these papers^ and least of all of the few that are taken 
from private collections; on the contrary, we are grateful for 
tbem^ as a valuable supplement to the published State Papers^ 
and a useful addition (which we could wish still larger) to the 
gexieral history of the times ; but a very small portion of them 
can be said to be auxiliary to Mr. Lister's principal and proper 
object, and the whole might, with even more propriety, have been 
published as a separate volume, than as an appendix to this new 
biography of Lord Clarendon. 

Mr. Lister states, as another motive for his undertaking, the 
recent publication of the Oxford editions of Clarendon's History 
and Life, and of the diaries of Evelyn, Pepys, Burton, and 
Groddard. The two last are hardly worth mentioning as to any 
assistance derived from them to Mr. Lister's work ; but the diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys, with the Journals of both Houses of Par- 
liament, of which Mr. Lister has made a diligent but not always 
sagacious examination^ supply almost all of novelty that Mr, 
Lister has been able to add to the former biographies. 

But there is another class of authorities which Mr. Lister in- 
troduces with a pomp of eulogy which will afford an instance of 
the — as we think it — disingenuous spirit in which the work is 
composed. 

* Literature has also been recently enriched by many publications, 
illustrating the times in which Clarendon lived, disclosing facts, solving 
doubtsj enlarging the field of political speculation, and lightening the 
difficulties of succeeding labourers in historical research ; and every 
reader must acknowledge the obligations largely due to the historical 
writings of Godwin, Brodie, Guizot, Lingard, and Hallam.' — Preface^ 
p. xiv. 

Now, notwithstanding this large and grateful acknowledgment 
of obligation, we believe that it would be very difficult to show 
that he has availed himself of any ' doubts solved ' or any ' facts 
disclosed ' by these writers ; to some of them he occasionally 
refers, but it is, in almost every important case, not to borrow, 
but to question and refute their statements. The four English 
authors happen to be those who have exerted themselves with 
most zeal in depreciating Lord Clarendon, and true to his trim- 
ming system, Mr. Lister thus endeavours to propitiate them and 
their partizans, and to compensate by a general adulation for 
the special contradictions^ which — always with profound de- 
ference 
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If this excess of courtesy towards his Whig and popish prede- 
cessors were the result of the habitual urbanity of Mr. Lister's 
mind^ we should only smile at it, but unfortunately we find that 
whenever he thinks himself safe from reply or retaliation^ he can 
be as abusive as Oldmixon, and he seems to compensate himself 
for his deference to those who might answer him by very harsh 
and uncharitable language towards those who cannot. In shorty 
secretly desirous of vindicating Lord Clarendon on what he thinks 
the most essential points, he is willing to propitiate his own 
liberal friends and party, by timid apologies for his * hero' and 
by large sacrifices of everybody else. 

The undeniable errors, both personal and political, of the second 
Charles — particularly after the honest and enlightened influence of 
Clarendon had been removed — ^have rendered the task of censure 
on his character and his councils easy and popular. On the 
mean pensioner* of France and the scandalous paramour of Cas- 
tlemaine the indignation of a more delicate and more decorous 
age, naturally and justly falls: and facts so notorious and so 
odious require neither declamatory exaggeration, nor the cheap 
commonplace of abusive epithets, which Mr. Lister seems too 
often to mistake for vigour of style and dignity of sentiment. 

Thus, when he says of the Restoration — 

* the bark bore, alas ! not " Csesar and his fortunes," but a weak^ licen- 
tiomt^ wayward stripling.^ — vol. i. p. 483. 

Charles's mind was never weak though his temper was too 
easy : he was not at this time more licentious, indeed apparently 
less so, than other men of his years and times : we know not what 
exactly Mr. Lister may mean by wayward, but the very curious 
notes between Charles and the chancellor (Clar. St. Pap. iii. App., 
and Lister, vol. iii. p. 489)^ prove that the king accepted advice and 
even rebuke with a good sense and temper, that seems to surprise 
Mr. Lister himself: and as to his being a stripling, he might as 
well have been called a suckling. How diflFerently does Burnet, 
even with all his party zeal and moral impressions against Charles, 
describe him at the same period ! 

* The king was then thirty years of age, and, as might have been 
supposed, past the levities of youth and the extravagance of pleasure. 
He had a very good understanding ; he knew well the state of affairs at 
hpme and abroad ; he had a softness of temper that charmed all who 
came near him, till they found how little they could depend on good 

. Mur ■ n- 11 »■ L_ii^r ■ ■■■ jiL j-_. ■ I 1 -— ~ r ■■■! ■■ 

* He, however, was not the first nor the last in this disi^raceful traffic. We find 
that the Covenanting Lord Laneric solicited a pension from Cardinal Mazarine just 
at the time that he and his colleagues were selling the person of Charles I. to the 
English parliament {Montreuii io Brierine in Thurloe, 26ih April, 1647); and the 
patriot Algernon Sidney was not only a pensioner of France, but Mr. Uallam de« 
fends him for it. (See CouNt. Hist. ii. 54, and QmxU Bev., vol, zxsvii.i p. 252.) 
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• Evelyn's mawd/m spirit of misdirected piety finds a vent in the fol- 
lowing ejaculations: — "This day (O the stupendous and inscrutable 
judgments of God !) were the carcasses of those arch-rebells, Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, the judge who condemned his Majestie, and Ireton, sonn-in- 
law to the usurper, dragg'd out of their superb tombs in Westminster, 
among the Kings, to Tyburne, and hang'd on the gallows there from nine 
in the morning till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and 
ignominious monument, in a deepe pit ; thousands of people, who had 
scene them in all their pride, being spectators. Looke back at Nov. 22, 
1658 [Oliver's pompous ftineral], and be astonished ! and feare God, 
and honour the King ; but meddle not with them who are given to 
change !" (Evelyn, ii. 162.) This presumptuous dabbler in judgments^ 
who lived to witness the long permitted sway of the grossest profligacy, 
and the final expulsion of the house of Stuart, might have, learnt before 
the close of his career that the judgments of God are indeed " inscru- 
table," and therefore not to be employed to sanction the ephemeral 
fantasies of a partisan.' — ^vol. ii. p. 57. 

These are very hard words, even if Evelyn's exclamation had 
the narrow meaning which Mr. Lister chooses to assign to it ; but 
the truth is, that Evelyn — though no doubt he believed the fate of 
the regicides to be a just judgment on their crime — was on this 
occasion rather wondering at the awful contrast, and moralising on 
the stupendous vicissitudes which God had permitted to be exhi- 
bited within so short a period : and if the judicial interposition 
of the Deity is ever to be pondered or quoted in reference to 
human affairs, can an occasion be adduced in which such ejacula- 
tions as burst from Evelvn were more natural ? But rancorous 
as is Mr. Lister's censure, it is equally absurd, and recoils very 
ridiculously on himself ; for, when he connects the gross profli- 
gacy of the House of Stuart with its subsequent expulsion, is not 
he himself ' presumptuously dabbling in judgments ? ' The log^c 
of the passage is no better than its temper ; for if the misfortunes 
of the House of Stuart had any relation to their profligacy, the 
judgment of God would in that case not have been ' indeed in- 
scrutable,' but, on the contrary, very clear and visible ; and finally, 
as to the lesson which he supposes Evelyn might have learned 
at the Revolution, in 1688, we really do not see how it could 
be expected to do him much good at the Restoration, in 1 660, 
or teach him thirty years before he received it, not to note down 
in his diary the occurrences and feelings of the passing day. 

We could produce abundance of similar instances of harsh 
and generally undeserved censure, but we think we have done 
enough to show that when Mr. Lister does such JcO'tow before 
his Brodies and Lingards, it is not from any remarkable excess 
of natural amenity. 

But, though these points are not unimportant to a due ap- 
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plication of tliP genera! spirit of Mr. Lister's work, we miut " 
lutstea U) his treatment of Lord Clareajon lilmself. 

We concur in Mr. Lister's censure of the too general partiality 
of biographers to their ■ heroes,' but we think an opposite bias ii 
quite as bad. if not rather worse ; and we cannot but lament tint 
Mr. Lister should have been induced — on, as we shall dcmott- 
strate, no sufhcient or substantial ground — not only to concede, 
but to enforce against Lord Clarendon the favourite accnsatJM 
of his adversaries — historical inaccuracy. 

There can hardly be against any historian or autobiographer a 
more serious charge than is veiled under the mitigated term imc- 
curacy, and above all when the inaccuracy is represented is w 
frequent as to be in fact habitual. It saps the very foundatiooi 
of his utility, as well as his fame — destroys all confidence in hii 
evidence, and when the cases assume an air of real or supposed 
importance, is easily aggravated into an imputation of falaehoixl 
and fraud. When Mr. Lister is so ready not merely to confess, 
but to aggravate this charge, he, as far as his authority may go, gim 
Up Lord Clarendon altogether, and all his argumentative pleadingi 
in Clarendnn's favour on this or that particular case will be of 
little avail against his own broad admission of ' habitual inaccuracy/ 
or, to call it by its right name, habitual falsehood. - _ 

Lord Clarendon's is too great a name to be thus juried «mj^ 
bctivocn artful adversaries and a timid if not disingenuous advorale. 
Wo therefore feel it to be an imperative duty to discuss in ddail 
ALL Mr. Listei's successive instances of inaccuracy. We cannot 
do so without the risk of seeming trivial ; but when such a charge 
is supported by trifles, those trifles, however inconsiderable in 
themselves, become comparatively important. 

They are, indeed, for tlie most part supposed anachronisms, 
or differences between dates indicated by Lord Clarendon ami 
those given by other authorities — differences which Mr. Lister 
generally invests with too much consequence, and seldom takes any 
tiouble to reconcile or explain. We are as fond of dates— 
though not so well paid for it — as the Register-General can be; 
they are the landmarks of historical investigation ; but Mr. Lister 
is more diligent in delecting discrepancies than sagacious in 
tracing their causes and weighing their importance : — for instance, 
whenever he finds one between Clarendon and any other writer, 
he looks no further, but at once assumes that Clarendon must be 
wrong, when a very little thought or inquiry would have generally 
shown that Clarendon was right. 

■^hf ^ fndon is vexatiously parsimonious of dates, and too 

It of chronological order, must be admitted and 

d be remembered that this was the style 
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^bf the age, satictioneil by the gr-eat e^cainjiles of antiquity, and 
^Eupposed to distinguish the enlarged views of an hUtorian from 
^ne painful toil of tbe ckronider. But besides this fashion 
^Hf we may so call it) of not incumbering an historical nar- 
^ndon with dates. Lord Clarendon bad another and a better 
^Mcuse. We appeal to Mr. Lister's own statement, that the 
H|ibule of his Life, and a considerable portion of his History, 
^Kere written under the afflictions of age, infirinily and exile — 
^blidst disease, diiTiculties, and dangers — without notes to assist or 
^H^uments to correct the frailty natural to even the best memories ; 
^Bbd we must especially remind our readers, what Mr. Lister seems 
^Bt> often to forget, that there were not within Clarendon's 
^Bach those copious records which in our days not only collect the 
^Hdious details of any transaction while it is in progress, but can 
Hk after any lapse of time, referred to with equal ease and coiifi- 
^Wace in all matters of fact and date. Lord Clarendon had no 
^Kansard's Debutes, or Ammal lieijister to refer to. Let any of 
^^r readers try, without such helps, to recollect the exact details 
^V any transactions of only a few years ago, and he will be satisfied 
^MW venial, and at all events how inevitable, are the lapses of 
Bjiemory ou subordinate points. 

H^ Another of Mr. Lister's errors is, that he frequently confounds 
^Eord Clarendon's History with his Life, and charges as inac- 
H|iracies discrepancies which arise from the different circumstances 
^W the two works. The great majority of Mr. Lister's complaints 
apply to the Life, though his loose and general style of imputation 
would equally involve the History. We know, and Mr. Lister 
admits (i. 296), that in the com[X)sition of the more important 
parts of the History, Clarendon took great pains to obtain from 
others memoranda of events which they had witnessed and he had 
not, and no doubt he consulted all the documentary evidence that 
bis circumstances allowed ; but in his Life, and of those parts of 
bis Hislory which were composed during his last and painful 
exile at Montpelier, Pezenas, and IMoulins, he bad no such helps : 
it is true he did not so much need them, for in the latter he 
was recording principally his own thoughts and motives, about 
tbe substance of which he could have no doubt; and he is — 
as we think we shall be able in most, if not all, of the alleged in- 
stances to show — chargeable with no errors save such as are easily 
to be explained, and still more easily forgiven. 

We have said generally that Clarendon owes little to com- 
mentators or editors. His works have, in truth, never received 
the least elucidation. We shall find in the course of our present 
examination several charges against tbe noble historian, grounded 
on mere slips of the pen ui errors of transcription, whidi might 
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The taste of such an excuse is about equal to its validity. But 
what will our readers say when we show them that there is not a 
colour for this particular charge — that it is Mr. lister himself 
who is flagrantly inaccurate^ and that the authority to which he 
refers (but of which he never could have read beyond the first 
line) confirms Lord Clarendon's statement, and refutes his own ? 
In the first line of the pedigree there is, indeed, a mention of the 
heiress of Norbury marrying one of the Hydes, but the commen- 
tary (Ormerod's) on that statement proves the time and other cir- 
cumstances assigned to it to be irreconcileable with other admitted 
facts, one of which is, *^that Robert of Norbury ' (one of the de- 
scendants of the supposed match) * certainly married Alice de 
Hyde,' and that in his person became vested, by this marriage and 
, by a grant [probably confirmatory of the marriage settlement], 
the estate of Hyde. And this is not only stated in the com- 
mentary, (which being on the next page might have escaped Mr. 
Lister's vigilance,) but it is on the face of the pedigree itself 
inmiediately following the article about the heiress of Norbury. 
For the further satisfaction of our readers we shall exhibit the 
passage which Mr. Lister has so inconceivably overlooked — 

'Robert Hyde, Lord of Nor- 



* Alice, daughter of William,] 
son of Elias de Hyde^ with 
whom the said WiUiam and > married 



buryy grantee of lands in 
Hyde, from John, son of 



AT^^ k- -^r^ I J [ I Agnes de Herdislee, cousm 

Ahce his wife qave lands\ I j i. • r mi. j 

• /. 1 • ^ • XT I I and heiress of Thomas de 

m frank marriage in Hyde,] (^ Norbury.' 

"'Ormerod's Chesh,y iii. 393. 

Such an inaccuracy as was attributed to Lord Clarendon was 
not, even if true, worth a moment's notice, but Mr. Lister's 
misrepresentation becomes, from the circumstances in which, and 
the purpose for which it was made, important and impardonable. 

Very soon after he produces another charge almost as trivial, 
accompanied by another equally offensive apology. *In reference 
to an interview which Hyde had with Archbishop Laud immedi- 
ately before the dissolution of the short parliament in l640, Mr, 
Lister says — 

* It does not appear whether this interview took place on the 4th of 
May, when Hyde moved the question of supply, or on Saturday the 
2nd, after the debate on the King's previous message. Hyde, who 
wrote much from memory, is often inaccurate in details ; as will appear 
from his account of this short parliament. He says it met on the 3rd of 
April. It met on the 13th. He notices only the latter of the King's 
two messages to the Commons delivered by Vane, which, he says, was 
deUvered about the 1st of May. He says the debate on it was resumed 
the next day ; and that on the next after that (being the day on which 
Hyde moved the question of supply) it was hoped there would* have 

been 
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not think it worth while to look at. Next, Mr. Lister objects 
that Clarendon does not notice the second message of the 4th 
of May, hut even says that no mes&age came. It is true that 
Lord Clarendon treats the two messages as one, but he does not 
negative, as Mr. Lister states, the delivery of the second message, 
the substance of which, in fact, he had already quoted. What he 
says is, that on the second day 

* a new message was expected and hoped, that might have facilitaled the 
debate^ hut nothing of that kind appeared.' 

Meaning, of course, that no conciliatory proposition was made, 
— which was the fact — and so the debate proceeded with in- 
creased violence. But what shows most strongly the futility of 
Mr. Lister's hypercriticism on this point is that fVhitelocky in 
his Diary — on the accuracy of which Mr. Lister so constantly 
relies — treats, like Clarendon, the two messages as one — ^which 
in substance they were, for the latter was supplementary to and 
explanatory of the first. * And finally, as to Clarendon's inaccu- 
racy in saying that the debate was adjourned ^ to the next day,* 
when Mr. Lister thinks he should have said ' to the next day but 
one,' Clarendon was right on Mr. Lister's own showing ; for the 
very next day happened to be Sunday, and he very properly men- 
tions — not the dies nan, but — the next sitting day, 

Mr. Lister's next charge refers to Hyde's proceedings in the 
House of Commons against the Northern Commission, usually 
called the Court of York. After noticing that there are three 
different reports of Hyde's speech delivered at a conference of the 
two Houses on this subject, he says — 

* In Lord Clarendon's history of these proceedings, we find an m- 
stance of the incorrectness into which he was led by reliance on his 
memory. In his History of the Rebellion he says , " The commission 
was often renewed, but still in the same form, or very little alteration, 
till Queen Elizabeth's time ; and then there was an alteration in the 
commission itself." In his speech, which (as the words I am about to 
quote are the same in all three reports) I must suppose, in this part, to 
have been correctly given, he says, " Till the coming in of King James, 
the commission continued still the same." ' — vol. i. p. 91. 

This is really one of the strangest misrepresentations we ever 
read — the point is of no kind of importance — but if it were, there 
is no real discrepancy, and the apparent discrepancy is, in fact, 
created by Mr. Lister. First, Mr. Lister quotes a state- 
ment in the * History of the Rebellion ' as at variance with three 
reports of a certain speech : — who would not suppose that the pas- 
sage in the History was an historical statement of the fact ? It 

* Strictly speaking, the second was not a message, but a reply from the King to 
the answer of the Commons to the original message. 

is 
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4th of March. The diary of the most accurate of antiquarians is neces- 
sarily to be preferred to the historian's recollections.' — vol. ii. p. 254. 

This is not so clear. We have consulted the newspapers of 
ihe time in the British Museum^ and in one called ^ Perfect Pas- 
3ages of each day's Proceedings, &c./ we read — 

* London, Wednesday, March 5. — Hopton, we hear, is gone with the 
Prince to Bristol.* 

That which was an article of news in London on the 5th must 
have happened at Oxford at least one day earlier : — but again — 

* Out of Wiltshire, it is certified, that Wednesday last [5th] P. Charles 
coming from Oxford with Hopton, &c., was met by the King's sheriff of 
Wiltshire to convey him to Bristol, &c.' 

The day the Prince left Oxford, ' about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, he proceeded in a constant storm of rain to Farringdon, 
where he slept, and the next day^ entered and crossed Wiltshire, 
and slept at Devizes; therefore, if he crossed Wiltshire on the 
5th, he left Oxford on the 4th. This seems conclusive ; but a 
new difficulty arises. Lord Clarendon, instead of differing, as 
Mr. Lister says, from Dugdale, really agreed with him. In his 
original M.S. he had, as Mr. Lister might and ought to have 
seen in the appendix to the Oxford edition, written ^ Wednesday J* 
In the long subsequent transcription this was altered to the 4th — 
perhaps in deference to the newspapers of the time, the evidence 
of which seems still stronger than that of Dugdale. 

We now arrive at a question of real historical importance, on 
which Lord Clarendon's accuracy has been seriously and plau- 
sibly, though we think, as usual, unjustly impugned — 

' Fairfax, after his victories in the West, turned to attack the sole 
remnant of the King's military force, and prepared to besiege Oxford. 
Charles, by attempting to remain there, would inevitably have fallen 
into the hands of the Parliament Montreuil, the French envoy, was 
negotiating for his refuge with the Scotch army ; and engaged, in April, 
in the name of the French coiui;, that Charles, if he put himself in the 
hands of the Scotch, should be received as their natural sovereign — ^" be 
with them in all freedom of his conscience and his honour " — ^have pro- 
tection for himself and attendants, and military assistance in procuring 
a happy and weU-groimded peace. Montreuil, as it appears, made this 
engagement rashly^ and without having been duly authorised by the 
Scotch ; and after his arrival at their camp, was obliged to warn the 
Kling of his failure in obtaining a frdl ratification of these flattering pro- 
mises. Yet Charles's necessities obliged him to accept the doubtfril 
asylum ; and about the end of April, attended only by Ashburnham and 
Dr. Hudson, he escaped by night from Oxford in disguise, and travelling 
by circuitous routes, arrived, on the 5th of May, at the Scotch camp 
before Newark 

' Lord Clarendon has committed an important mis'Staiement in his 

history 
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lublisbed in the Clarendon Slate Papers, vol. ii. 
1, knowingly and wilfully falsified the facts out of his 
Bcottish nation. This \iew rests entirely on the com- 
B dates, as ahove stated — viz., that the engagement 
I of April — that Montreuil remained at Oxford till the 
' B did not reach the Scottish army till two or three days 
llut in his very first letter from that army, dated l6th 
%he informed the kin^ that 'he had found the Scottish 
■ averse to ratify the engagement, and therefore strongly 
1 from coming amongst them ' — facts that disprove 
on's statement, that the Scots had at first adopted, 
S rejected Montreuil's arrangement. 
I show that this inference is made from an imperfect 
ft the facts ; and that, even if it were admitted that Lord 
I were mistaken in supposing that Montreuil's engage- 
f made at Newark and thence transmitted to Oxford, 
e would not be of the importance attributed to it — in 
D at all &s to the substance of the affair. For this pur- 
tuit looJi to stages of the transaction, both earlier and 
" ' ■. Lister and his guides have done — who do not appear 
aware of some very important evidence on the sub- 
h exists in a work not referred to by them, 
leuil, who was the French agent for Scotland, had been 
mmanths fruitlessly employed in these negotiations, both in 
ll early in the year, and subsequently with the Scotch Com- 
in London. At length, in March 1646, he announced 
s about to proceed to fulfil his official duties in their 
Bphere — Scotland — and he obtained, not without difficulty, 
Bon from the English Parliament to proceed na Oxford, 
Ihe king then was : this arrangement was for tlie purpose 
ning, first with the king, and eventually with the Scottish 
Uhe secret negotiations which he bad opened with the 
■ Commissioners in London. Immediately on his arrival at 
B, which was between the 20th and 23rd of March, he ob- 
L from the king a writteii message to the Scotch Commis- 
Bj which begins in these words ; — 

^on what M. tie Montreuil hoik ahown ui of yoUr good auction 
rve us, we have tliought fit to give you this satisfaction.' — Clar. 

r"" .vol. ii, p. 218 — 
then proceeds to state the concessions which he is ready to 
ke. On this Montreuil has endorsed 

inie copy of what 1 sent in cypher liy his Majesty's command. 
rd March.'— Clar. St. Pap. vol. ii. p. 219. 
Hit ' — to the Scotch Commissioners 1 Thus then it appears, 
t altbougli Montreuil, in the earher gtages of the negotiation, 

found 
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And again ; There is a restriction in the king's engagement 
of the 1st of April, as to the persons who were to accompany him, 
which was no part of the original proposition, and was clearly a 
stipulation on the part of the Scots, received by Montreuil in 
answer to the communications of the 23rd and 24th of March. 

And further, we have a statement from Montreuil that, even 
after his first bad reception at Southwell, he at one time hoped 
that the Scots would have kept their promises, and ^ que le roy 
seroit requ comme a ete promis (ihj — a promise which must 
have been made, or at least confirmed, between the 23rd of March 
and the 1st of April.* These inferences from the documentary 
evidence would be enough ; but we have a decisive corroboration 
of them in the testimony of Mr. Ashburnham, who, vnth Dr, 
Hudson (pi whom more presently), attended the king in this fatal 
journey, and who thus in his ' Narrative ' (published a few yean^ 
since by his descendant the late Lord Ashburnham) describes an 
interview between the king, Montreuil, and the Scotch officers, 
soon after his first arrival in the army, at which his Majesty 
complained of their breach of promise. Lord Lothian, on the 
part of the Commissioners, denied all knowledge of any such 
treaty : — 

* Whereupon His Majestic desired the French agent to summe up 
his instructions from the Crowne of France, and to make a narrative of 
his negotiation thereupon^ with the Scotts Commissioners resideing in 
London ; which, when he had done, some of the Lords [Scotch Com- 
missioners with the army] did assure His Majestie that they were al- 
together ignorant of those particulars, and that therefore the Treaty 
being with their Commissioners at London^ and they being a distinct 
bodie of themselves, could not he responsible, or anie way concem'd 
therein. His Majestie then demanded how he came to be invited 
thither, and what reason they had to send Him word that all differ^ 
ences were recondrd, and that David Lesley was to have met him with 
a partie of horse. They answered that it was verie true^^ &c. — Ashh. 
par. ii. 76. 

This, even if we could carry the case no further, would be 
decisive as to the main fact — namely, of the treaty or agreement 
between Montreuil and the Scotch Commissioners in London, 
and clears him, as Clarendon had already done, from the charges 
of ' unpardonable rashness and presumption :' and Clarendon's 
error, if any, would be only this, that seeing in Montreuil's 
correspondence — which, as he informs us, was his sole authority 

* We might, if necessary, find much more to the same effect in Montreuil's cor- 
respondence in the first volume of Thurloe. It is very remarkable that, on a com- 
parison of the printed letters with the MSS. in the Carte and Ormond collection in 
the Bodleian, the former have been seriously garbled, and that some additionally 
important passages on this subject have been suppressed; but the published evidence 
stiffices for our purpose. 

—that 
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all that his majesty had desired, and thai I had promised him b 
be executed.'— 16. 221. 

The results of this interview at Royston were the subject o^ J 
long debates amongst the commissioners at Southwell, and yet 
Lord Lothian declared, a fortnight or three weeks later, that ho 
had never so much as beard of any treaty or conditions. 

But the following is still more conclusive. We find in the' 
series of documents a message — in French — evidently from the' 
Scotch Commissioners at London, excusing and accounting for the | 
bad reception M. de Montreuil had experienced at Southwell,? 
and announcing that it had arisen from misapprehension, hixC, I 
that the matter had now been explained and arranged in the con»i f 
fercnce at Royston. This important paper was written in London' I 
the same day that Montreuil's dispatch was written in SouthivelL' 1 
The following is a translattrm of it made by us, and the first, ai^ J 
iar as appears, that has ever been made of it. Our readers will* | 
see presently the object of this observation : — " 

Message in writing to his Majesty. — ' M. de Montreuil spoke with 
the Scotch deputies with the army before they had received all the neces- 
sary irapreBaions concerning the details of the design which 

given on Saturday last at Royaton by and Dumferralin . The 

difficulty was about advancing to meet the king ; but that is now set- 
tled, if the king will acquaint Montreuil of the time when the ScoU* 
shall meet him at the place already appointed. / am ordered by ikf 
Scottish deputies to assure you that tliey will not fail therein, and Ikat^' 
the king will be received as has been promised in the army, and that^' 
his conscience shall nol be forced. — Ixndoa, 16th April.' ' 

This was sent from London to Montreuil, and by him forwarded 
from Southwell to the king ten days before he left Oxfoid, and 
was therefore a direct invitation from both sets of Commissioners. 

But here arises another important circumstance. It is remark- 
able that the place in Clarendon's history, where the 'engage- 
ment' said by him to have been forwarded by Montreuil _^oni 
Southwell is inserted, was left in the original MS. a blank, thus — ''_ 

' which paper is here faithfoUy translated out of the original,'-— ■> 

(Vide the Engagement) — 
leaving a blank to be filled up by bis amanuensis with the tranjl-^ 
lation. This blank, however, the first editors filled up with the 
document signed the 1st April, on the probable supposition that 
this was the engagement referred to — and it is upon this fact that 
the whole charge against Clarendon rests. We have shown that 
the 'engagement' of the ist April, sanctioned by the London 
Commissiimers, would have fully justified Montreuil and sub- 
stantially Clarendon ; but is it not possible that this last quoted 
, VOL. LXii. NO. cxxiv, 2 M French 
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But we am still more surprised to find that the ^ave and ac- 
curate Lord Hailes, meetin-i in one of the letters ('2 Jan., 1647), 
published in his ' Memorials,' &c., this passage — ' It is said by 
sundry that Hudson was in this town (Newcastle), and spoke 
with Montreuil,' subjoins the following note on the name Hud- 
fion ;— 

' Probably Jeffrey Hudson ihe dwarf, of whom Mr. Walpolc has 
given ao entertaining an account in his " Anecdotes of Pwu ting." ' — Dal, 
JVem. vol. ii. p. 1S6. 
The king's plain-dealing chaplain mistaken for the queen's dwarf I 

To repair a little Lord Hailes'sabsurd injustice to this remark- 
able man, we shall here conclude his strange and heroic story. 

Dr. Michael Hudson, after a variety of romantic adventures 
and chivalrous attempts in the royal cause, and escaping from two 
or three prisons (one of them the Tower of London), headed in 
May, l648, an insurrection in Lincolnshire, against the Parlia- 
znent, but being defeated, retired to a fortified, mansion, called 
Woodcroft House, which was besieged and taken on the 6th June. 
* Hudson,' says A. Wood, ' ivith some of his courageous soldiers, 
went up lo the battlements thereof, where they defended them- 
selves for some time. At length, upon promise of quarteri they 
yielded, but when the rebels got in amongst them they denied lo 
make it good. Whereupon Hudson being thrown over the battle- 
ments, caught hold of a spout or out-stone, and there hung, but 
bis hands being heat or cut off, he fell into the moat underneath, 
much wounded, and desired to come on shore to die there. Where- 
upon, one Eghorough (servant to Mr. Spinks, the intruder into 
the parsonage of Curtan), knocked him on the head with the butt- 
end of his musket, which being done, one Walker, a chandler or 
grocer, in Stamford, cut out bis tongue, and carried it about the 
coiratry for a trophy. His body for ^e present was denied burial; 
yet, after the enemy left the place, he was by some Christians com- 
mitted to the earth.' — (Atk. vol. ii. p. 1 14.) ,• I 

The sum and crown of all this series of double duplicity on the 
part of the Scotch Commissioners, was the sale of the king's person 
(so confided to their honour and good faith) to the English Par- 
liament; on which — we really think, the most infamous tran- 
saction that ever disgraced a nation — and this almost equally 
disgraced two — Mr. Lister has no higher sentiment than is 
conveyed in the following apologetical casuistry, in which the truth 
of tbe fact and the delicacy of the feeling seem to us to be pretty 
much on a level — and that the lowest : — * 

' In January, 1647, Cliarles was delivered by the Scotch into the 
hands of the English Parliament; and, about the same time, the Knglish 
Parliament paid a sum of money to the Scotch — a cuincuJence which has 

txiiosed 
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«f April as the appointed day fur & general rising. Now the appointed 
day was early in February. Whicelocke, in his " Memorials," speaks 
of BimultaneouB risings befurc the ISchut' that month; and thesuhsequeiit 
rising at Salisbury took place on the llth of March.' — vol. i, p. 405. 

it is not quite correct to say, that Clarendun 'mentions the 
lUth April as the appointed time,' fur, inwhiit lie suys of thai day, 
he only repeats one of ' many ira|)ortunate and indiscreet nies- 
sages serit out of England ' — man;y such^ he says, came in the 
winter — 

-' and in the spring they sent him *' that the day was appointed the ISth 
of April:' >~Clar. Seb. toI. yII. p. 132. 

These last words being given as mtotation. After staling »overal 
.other ' messages of preparations, which Clarendon calls ' weak 
and improbable,' he g;oes on to say — 

' the day was positively appointed, and was so near, at the time that IiIb 
majesty had notice of it, that it was not possible for him to send orders to 
contradict it.' — CI. Reh. vol. vii. p. 133. 

But he does not say that the day thug hastily appointed was th« 
lath April, which had been formerly mentioned; and though to ^ 
cursory reader it might seem so, it is clear, on a little examina- 
tion, that such Was not, and could not have been. Lord Claren- 
don's meaning — because he says, the day finally notified to the 
king, was so close at hand, that there was no possibility of post- 
poning it. Now, this notification must have been made some 
time in February, between which and the ISth April there could 
have been amjile time to postpone it. Mr. Lister — citing, how- 
ever, no authority — says, that the appointed day was early in Feb- J 
ruary. We presume he infers this from a letter of Ormond'B' I 
dated Antwerp, the 12th February; but that letter seems to us, 
on the contrary, to negalivp the possibility of the day's having 
been early in February, for it says — 

' that the day, though put uif for a week longer, is yet so near, that 
Hulaey [an emissary out of England, who was thon with him] tliinks 
it necessaiy tn hasten back to set such persons to work as will receive 
_the word only by him.' — Clar. St. Pitji. vol. iij. p. 264. 
So that, alio wmg time for Halsey's journey and xetting jiersonn 
ia work, it is not possible that tlie day now fixed coidd have been, 
at soonest, before the end of February, or the Ix^inning of March 
— and we see no reason to doubt that it was on or about the 8tb 
(see various depositions in Thurloe) or the 1 1th March, the day 
on which the insurrection did actually take place — and in either of 
these cases the first appointed day would have been about the 
1st or the 4th March, The truth probably is, tliat the original 
design may have been for April, but that Cromwell's discovMf | 
,of plots, not only of the royalists, but of his own old Irientls, tUs J 
._ . Levelleiifc 
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beard from Scotland (then, be it remembered, a separate king-. 
(lom, with which Clarendon had no official commuDications) of 
the original intention, and, as commonly happens after a lapse of 
time, his memory retained its first impression, enforced as it 
would naturally be by the recollection of the fate of Montrose. 

Secondly — Clarendon says, that ' Gillespie, a seditious preacher,' 
was executed — when he should have said Guthrie — but Guthrie and 
Gillespie were both tried and both condemned (though the latter 
was subsequently pardoned), and Clorendon only mistook a name, 
in a case in wliich the name was of no historical consequence, for 
if he had merely said a sediiimis preacher, omitting the name 
altoftethor, the fact and reasoning would have been just as perfect 

But Clarendon adds, says Mr. Lister, that 'these two were the 
mdy victims ;' — that is not Clarendon's expression ; he says, ' it 
was much wondered at that no more of that tribe [seditious 
preachers], which had done so much mischief, should have been 
brought to justice.' And his observation was consistent with 
the truth — for the third victim, Govan, was not of that tribe, but, 
as Burnet says, an inconsiderable man, who was hanged for having 
deserted from the king's army to Cromwell's, and who, of course, 
did not enter into Clarendon's, or, we suppose, any other man's 
contemplation, as a victim of the same class with Guthrie and 
Gdlespie, 

In the account of Lord Clarendon's defence of his conduct re- 
lative to the Canary patent, Mr. Lister, who, it seems, has had 
access to the records in the Council office, asserts (ii. 452) that 
Clarendon was inaccurate in some of his statements — but he spe- 
cifies only two — one of some importance, the second of very little. 

Clarendon states the petition for charter was referred to the 
farmers of the customs, and Mr. Lister twice over makes hini say 
that they 'reported in its favour, which,' adds Mr. Lister, 'is Twt 
true — they dissented' (H).). Now Clarendon does not say that 
' they reported in its favour ' — those words are Mr, Lister'lk- 
What Clarendon says is, 

' The farmers did acknowledge that the design proposed would prove 
very profitable to the kingdom in many respecta (upon which they en- 
larged), and that in the end it would not be attended with any diminu- 
tion of the customs ; but for the preaent, they said they could not hut 
expect that the obstinacy and coDtradiction of the Spaniards would give 
such a stop to trade, that if His Majesty did not reimburse them fox, 
what ihej should fall short of the receipt of custom, they must look to b(k 1 
very great losers.' — Life, vol. ii, p. 373. ^ ' 

Surely there is nothing in this statement to justify Mr. Lister's 
attributing to Clarendon — as a falnehoud — that he had alleged 
that the farmers Lad ' reported in favour of it.' On the contrary, 

ius. 
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■ did, not know, or had forgotten, that the 
Hrriir*"*' was not acceBsarily the recall of 
■ft more frequent in those days, and 
I sending an ambassador extraordinary 



, without displacii^ the ordinary or resi- 

.ui2 .has, — in the first instance, — -the case 

t^rf\ii.'. is clear ham. documents which 

tiu .'li'.ivild have thought, must have seen. 

. .11 of j\rliiigton'8 letters one addressed to 

Tin tile key to the whole affair : — ■ 

Uki. — \\iA Hifl Majesty, considering to what 

ij liul ii speedy and effectual conclusion to his 

L.iiilM'il 1111 sending thither with all posHible ex- 

■'wii-li, lo assist you there in the quality of his 

f ''(TTi foiling that the satisfaction they will receive 

^wTll fil)ljp(e Uiem to a more than ordinary despatch. 

Hlni^ will carry with him the project of a treaty of 

» luay U/ijelhcr fiuish it there.' — Arl. Let, vol. ii, 

' tlie c&se Mr. Lister would find, on a 

mion Papers, Lady Fanshawe's Memoirs, 

Ktiitcbes. more inconsistency than he ottri- 

t Uluniiulon. It is clear that there must have been 

M< cftrrcspondence which has not yet onne to 

lOi isM'.ild probably reconcile, or at least account for 

itlioritifs, 

■ IV hole affair we conjecture to have been this. 
iiishawe despatched to England a report of 
^ :i,ilion. His proceedings were disapproved 

J out of the plague prevented any immediate 
[ ti^cn. The disapprobation of the ministry at 
orated by the death, on the 17th September, of 
The matter was in this state of abeyance;, till 
* til rpmoving Lord Sandwich &om the command of 
y some not dishonourable appointment, suggested the 
1 with new and more precise instructions to negotiate, 
yace with Fanshawe, the treaties between Spain and 
I, AS well as a treaty of commerce between England and 
rboth, at that crisis, matters of urgent importance. Sand- 
rpointment — not necessarily involving Fanshawe's recall— 
" i alwut the lOth Diicember ; but in January there was 
I London a treaty signed by Fonshawe on the 17th 
iber at Madrid, and conceived in the spirit of his former 
ntchcg which had been disapproved of. This treaty the 
inet detsrnuned Xp annul, and as » necessary consequence 
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(-iter, Aitzema, asserls also that the afFa.ii- was brought fo a close with 
t^nusual haite.'' 

(Signed) 

• The Hague, 5th Oct., 1838. It 'J. C. de Jongk, 

happens that this day is the Keeper of the Records.' 

anniversary of the sentence of 
Buflt, 5th Oct., 1666, now 172 
years ago.' 
[r. Lister might have made a similar inquiry, or at least ought 
' have consulted Aitzema,* before he ventured to charge Lord 

larendon with such a decided misrepresentation of an affair in 
liicli he was himself personally concerned. 

Here is another alleged inaccuracy. Lord Clarendon, recording 
le loss of his wife just before his fall, laments her — 

' The mother of all his children, and his companion in all his hanish- 
.ent, and who had made all his former calamities leas grievous hy her 
impany and courage.' — vol. ii, p, 406. 

To which Mr. Lister subjoins — 

'Thus does Lord Clarendon record this calamity in terms indicative 
'. affection and regret, hut characterised by his usual inaccuracy, for 
le had not been " his companion in all bis banishment," end hod not 
;en with him at Jersey or in Spain, or during the periods of his attend- 
ice upon the King at Paris and at Cologne.' — vol. ii. p. 401. 

Were the effusions of grief and gratitude ever before subjected 
I such bypercriticism ; as if these occasional separations should 
revent bis calling his wife the companion of all bis banishment ! 
: was, in fact, in those separations that she seems to have been 
sculiarly present to his heart and nnind. In Lis laborious and 
;rilous mission to Spam, it would have been perfect insanity 
I have thought of dragging after him bis wife and four or five 
ifant children, whom therefore be, per force, left at Breda, 
at they were the painful companions of his thoughts. He writes 
om Madrid, on the ]6tb August, lS60, to Secretary Nicholas, 
ho had been able to advance a little money to his family — 

' Greater necessities are hardly felt by any men than we for the pre- 
nt midergo, such as have ulmost made me foolish ; so that I have not 
r my life been able either to pay you any part of my debt, or to supply 
e miserable wants and distresses of my poor wife.' — vol. i. p. 361i 

And again in October — 

' I am not more troubled for the intolerable necessity my wife is in 
liough it almost breaks my heart) than that your wants are increased 
' your friendship to me, and by the great debt I owe you : yet I hope, 

there he truth and honour in this people, I shall shortly be able to 
y you a part, and to relieve her.' — vol. i. pp. 361, 362, 
-the great debt being .'JOO^. 

I J^uirei ifElal el dc Guerre dtp«\i 1621 jusq:\n 166a, par Lroit 

And 
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aries, and seldom if ever ottempted but on legaH or technical occa-- 
^iins. When, therefore, Mr. Lister corrects Lord Clarendon for 
soying a bill was lost on the second reading, which in fact may 
sxppear to have been lost in the committee, he does what it is very 
X>roper for him, when he is sure of his facts, to do ; but he should 
not forp;et, as he always does, first, that the error is genernliy of 
no kind of substantive importance ; and secondly, that it may be 
one which no care and diligence on the part of Lord Clarendon 
could have enabled him to obviate. ' He trusts,' says Mr. Listfir, 

* to a fallacious memory.' Mr. Lister, in the luxury of well-in-' 
<lexed libraries, forgets that Lord Clarendon had little else to 
trust to. But even untler these disadvantages we shall sec with 
liow little of inaccuracy Lord Clarendon is chargeable. 

Mr. Lister says <if the first bill for excluding the bishops from 
the House of Lords, which was brought in 1st May, l64l, pend- 
ing the bill of attainder on Strafford, and expressly designed to 
prevent the vote of the bishops in his favour — 

* Clarendon, with an maccuract/ of which the instances arc frequent, 
states that the Lords did not commit the bill, butTejected it on the se-. 
cond readhig.' — vol, i. p. 1 10. 
^whereas in fact — 

• the hill WM sent up to the Lords, read a first and second time, referred' 
to a committee, which refused to exclude the bishops from parliament, 
and, after two conferences with the Commons, was 6iiBlty rejected on 
the third reading' — 16. 

It is true that the Journals show that the bill was committed in 
the Lords, and after several debates, was only finally rejccteil in 
the last stage ; and yet Clarendon's historierll summary is sub- 
stantially correct. The bill for excluding the bishops from parlia- 
ment, for which the Commons wete so vehement, never in truth 
g;ot beyond the second reading in the Lords, for, on the first re- 
ference to a committee, instead of proceeding to examine and 
amend the provisions of the bill in the usual course, the Lords 
came to an abstract and distinct resolution— 
'That archhishopB and bishops shall have suffrage and voice in the 
House of Peers in parliament.' — Lords' Journals, 24lh May, 1640. 

This was a virtual ' rejection ' of the bill ; and, though the Lords 
proceeded to offer some minor compensations that bishops, &.c., 
should not be justices of the peace, privy counrillors, and so 
forth, the main, and indeed only object of the bill was gone ; and, 
so it was understood by the ttouse of Commons, as well as by 
Claretidon ; for the very day that this resolution was communicated- 
to the Commons, the lecoitd bill, 'for the abolition of episco- 
pacy,' was introducetl into the House of Commons, and with, 
■ ; vehement 
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' Clarendon's accountof the proceedings in pArliament (1660) with re- 
spect tu religion Ja meagre and inaccurate. He saya, " the business was 
kept Btill ut the committee, now. and then gaining ground, and then cast 
back again. And, by degrees, the headaofUiat party (Presbyterian) grew 
weary of the warmth of their prosecution, which they saw not lilcely to 
produce any nutahle point that they cared for. The king desired no 
more than that they should do nothing ; being sure that, in a little time, 
he should himself do the work best. And so, in September, when he 
adjourned them, he took notice that they had offered him no advice to- 
wards the composing the dissensions in religion, and therefore he would 
try, in that short adjournment of the parliament, what he could do to- 
wards it himself." (Life of Clarendon, i. 479.) /( would be well ifl/us 
intimation of the kijig's insincerity could be ihouijht as inaccurate as 
the statements whieJi precede and fallow it. The passive relating to 
the committee conveys the notion of long, frequent, and fluctuating dis- 
cussions, whereas the committee met only on two successive Mondays in 
July, and was then adjourned till near the end of October. Secondly, 
no such espreasion as Clarendon has mentioned appears in the king's 
speech at the adjournment, though something similar may be found in 
the speech nftlw lord cliancellor.' — vol, ii. p. 48, 

Here we see neither insincerity nor inaccuracy. The king' 
might not have been sorry thai they h&d done nothing, only be- 
cause he thought from the heats which had already appeared they 
could have done nothing useful, and hoped the matter might be 
better adjusted under his own mediation. As to the sittings of 
the committee, the inaccuracy is, we think, not Lord Clarendon's 
but Mr. Lister's, or rather Dr. Lingard's, from whom he silently 
linrrows the fact, though the Doctor does not charge Clarendoir I 
with any inaccuracy on this point. They appear to us to mistake J 
the whole matter. They state truly enough that the Grand Com- T 
mittee on religion, appointed on the 6th July on a special occSl ' 
sion, met but twice ; but (he committee of which Lord Clar 
speaks was ' a committee appointed before the king's return ti 
devise a government for the church,' in which the presbyte 
and episcopal parties were so balanced that ' the business fl 
still kept at the committee, now and then getting ground, and t] 
cast back again as the sober members attended.' (Clo) "' 
479.) It is true we have not found in the Journals the appoint^ * 
mcnt of any such committee eo nomine, but it appears that thei» J 
must have been some committee sitting on ecclesiastical aflairs, aH t 
Clarendon says, 'before the king's return,' for we find the follow- | 
ing entries : — 

' 9th May, 1660. — Mr. John Stephens reports a bill for establishing I 
ministers settled in ecclesiastical livinga, which was read a first time,'—' | 
(Jour, loco.) 

And again — 

* 16th May, 1650. — A bill for continuing of ministers in their par* I 
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one trifling vftriiktion as to the delay of the second readiilg^ whereai 
the delay was 6{ the first) agree in all points with the statementt 
of Clarendon. The mistake of one for Uie other of two oon-* 
temporaneous bills^ both for ecclesiastical restoration^ would be of 
little importance^ particularly as the object of Clarendon was only 
to mark the rise and progress of Bristol's personal enmity to 
himself, which first showed itself at this time^ and soon after led 
Bristol to impeach the chancellor ; but although it seems certain 
that Clarendon has erroneously attributed to one bill some of 
the parliamentary stages of the other^ we cannot but suspect tha| 
both the bills were involved, in and delayed by Bristol^s intrigue; 
for we find that, though the first bill did pass the Lords on the 
18th June, it did not — as Mr. Lister says it did— finally pass on 
that day, for it did not receive the royal assent for above six week$ 
after (30th July) ; and this is the more remarkable, ijecause on 
the 8th July the king in person gave the royal assent to two 
other bills, and in his speech earnestly pressed the Houses ' to 
despatch the other bills still depending before them.' — (Lords* 
Joum. loco.) So that we cannot account why the bishops' bill, 
which had passed both Houses three weeks before, was not on 
that day offered for the royal assent, except by the supposition 
that it was hung up by Bristol's intrigue^ and became in some 
way dependent on the fate of the other bilL This very probable 
supposition would reduce Clarendon's error to one merely nomi- 
nal, the first bill being in fact delayed by the means employed 
against the second; and all the circumstances so minutely and 
distinctly stated by Clarendon would become consistent with the 
real circumstances of the case. 

On the subject of the conferences between the ministers and 
some leading members of the House of Commons, for the pur- 
pose of forwarding the vote of supply for the first Dutch war^ in 
1664, Mr. Lister says — 

* We have no other account of these conferences than that which it 
given by Lord Clarendon ; but such is his inaccuracy on some points, 
in which we can refer to the evidence of the Journals, that it is plain 
that he trusted solely to a very fallible memory , and that his statement 
must be accepted with proportionate caution.' — ^vol. ii. p. 2'14« 

And, of this inaccuracy, he adds— 

^ The following example will suffice : — *' The parliament stiii pra^ 
mised fairly J and tiered upon consultation how and what money to 
raise. And now the king commanded the chancellor and the treasiurer 
to meet with those members of the House of Commons with whom they 
had used to consult, and to whom the king had joined others, upon 
irhbm, he was told, he might more depend, and to adjust t6gether wnat 
sum shduld be proposed, and how, and in what manner, to propose and 
6onduct it ItiMs abrnt the mantKof January *^ (ti& m Clarendon. 

2n2 iir802*> 
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' much discuBsion is said to have ensued, for the account of which we 
must rely entirely on Lord Clarendon's authority ; hut it is necessary to 
premise that reliance on this authority is considerably shaken by the 
inaccuracy of his statementfl, which appears on comparison with the 
superior evidence of the Journals.' 
And he adds, 

'Take the following examples :—" The novelty in this act," says 
Lord Clarendon, " so surprised the Lords, that they thought it worthy 
a very serious deliberation, and used not their customary expedition in 
the passing it." (Life of Clarendon, iii. 15.) It appears from the 
Jjords' Joumnls, that the hill being sent up from the Commons on 
Saturday, the 2lBt of October, was on that same day read a first and 
second time, and committed; and on Monday, Octoher the 23rd, was 
read a third time, and passed. (Lords' Journals.) " It happened," 
pursues Lord Clarendon, " to be an ill conjimcture when the terrible 
cold weather kept the Lord Treasurer from going out of his chamber for 
fear of the gout, of which the Chancellor laboured then in that extremity 
that he was obliged to remain in his hed, and neither of them had received 
information of this affair." (Life of Clarendon, iii. 15,) The parlia- 
ment met on the 9lh of October, and the Ijord Treasurer was present 
on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 17th, 20th, 2l8t, 23rd (un which two 
latter days the bill passed through alt its stages), 25th, 26th, 2'Ith,30th, 
31st, on which day the parliament was prorogued (not, as Lord Cla- 
rendon says, " to April following," but) lo the 20th February. (Lord^ 
Journals, October, 1665, passim.y — vol. ii, pp. 312, 313. 

As Mr. Lister repeats on this occasion his general chorg^ ] 
against Lord Clarendon, we must again suggest the general i 
cuse, that in Lord Clarendon's time there were no public recorctt I 
of parliamentary proceedings. One House knew what was danit J 
in the other only by hearsay ; and at this particular time Clw l 
rendon was, he tejls us himself, confined to his bed, and was ther»t I 
fore personally conversant of nothing but the conferences whiolip'l 
took place, he tells us, by his own bedside ; but after all sucltf 
allowances are made, it is clear that Clarendon's statement a 
diflferences, delays, and amendments in ike House of Lords ar» I 
irreconcilable with the Journals. The oidy solution of the diffi-t ■ 
culty that occurs to us is, that the bill lingered in the House of 
Commons longer than Clarendon seems to imply — it was ordered 
to be committed on the 14lh OctoTior, and a week having been 
spent in committee, it was not read a third time till the 21st. 
It was probably during this interval that some of the Lords ob- 
serving the objectionable amendments, may have consulted the 
Chancellor as to their future conduct, if the bill should come to 
their house with the objectionable clauses, and that Clarcndopj 
confined to bis bed, represents as occurring in debate in the Houia I 
of Lords, what had really occurred in private conference amongrt 4 
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royal assent^ which it only received on the very day of the proro« 
gation — so that Clarendon is literaUy right. 

d. Mr. Lister says that three other important bills were intro- 
duced after the supply-bill had passed — but he has not noticed 
that two of them were intimately connected with the supply-bill— 
one for granting an additional supply of 120^0002. to enable 
the king to reward the services of the Duke of York — the other — 
the celebrated Five-mile Act, which the king was very reluctant 
to pass, but which was the price* of the supply-bill. So that these 
bills might be considered as the complement of the supply-bill, 
and they all received, as was natural, the royal assent together. 

4. Mr. Lister says the parliament was prorogued not, as Lord 
Clarendon says, to April, but to February. Mr. Lister had not, 
it seems, read the king's speech, in which his majesty said ^that 
it was not probable that they should meet till April next ; but, 
lest any occasion should arise for their earlier meeting, he had 
given orders for proroguing them till February.' So that Lord 
Clarendon was clearly right in stating the real time of the intended 
meeting of the parliament, instead of the nominal day to which it 
was to be prorogued. 

When Mr. Lister, writing critically, and with all the documents 
before him, is liable to fall into such inaccuracies, he should be 
more indulgept, if not respectful, to the venerable name of Lord 
Clarendon. 

In regard to an important bill for the better examining public 
accounts, which, after much zeal about it, the Commons had per- 
mitted to drop, Mr. Lister says, 

* Lprd Clarendon makes no allusion to this strange conduct on the part 
of the Commons ; but, with that inaccuracy of which we have such 
frequent instances, mentions the bill for accounts as if it had been 
dropped in the Lords, saying that it " remained still in the House of 
Lords, not fully discussed." (Life of Clarendon, iii. 182.)' — vol. ii. p. 
321 (Note). 

Mr. Lister's inaccuracy i^ more substantial than that which he 
imputes to Clarendon ; for Clarendon does allude distinctly and 
strongly to this conduct of the House of Conmions, and, after 
giving a very long account of the factious motives which were at 
the bottom of the proceedings of the House of Commons, and of 
the odium^ he himself incurred by opposing it, he says — 

^ But they [the Oppositbn] and their friends could not keep up the 
same spirit of stubbornness in that House [of Commons], so that the 
bill for accounts remained still in the House of Lords not fully dis^ 
cussed.' — vol. iii. p. 182. 

* * A good agreement still subsisted between the king and the parliament— -they 
on theii parts ^nanifi^ously voted him the gufply demanded, and lie tp gi^^tify thei|i 
pas6e4 the Fivt-mile Act,^ — Hume^ c, 64, Vol. vu. p. 41 3. 

And 
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Clarendon does; and, what is the greatest difficulty of all, the 
answer of the House of Commons to the speech, in recapitu- 
lating its topics, seems still more at variance with the recorded 
speech. If, therefore. Clarendon was inaccurate in his version, 
he at least was so in common with his contemporaries, and above 
all with the two Houses of Parliament, and he assig^ns to the 
speech the meaning which, though not expressed in terms, it was 
meant, and by the whole country understood, to convey. 

We have thus accomplished the first duty we proposed to our- 
selves in this article, of examining every <me, without exception, of 
the instances upon which Mr. Lister has founded his general 
and particidar charges against Lord Clarendon of habitual inac- 
curacy and mis-statement. We at least have meant to do so, and 
if any one has escaped us, it is an involuntary omission. Our 
readers will have observed that ihey are for the most part such 
insignificant questions as no one who had not an interest in es- 
tablishing a character as a Register of mere dates would ever 
have dreamed of mooting. It may be thought that we might 
have been satisfied with producing a few exemplary cases — but 
that course we felt would have been liable to a suspicion that 
we had selected what we could answer, and passed over what we 
could not; we have therefore thought it better to go through 
all the cases in which the charge has been directly made — and 
what we now ask is the result ? la it not that the majority of the 
charges, great and small, (if any can be called great,) have been 
completely disproved — and shown, as we think indisputably, to 
have arisen from Mr. Lister's own inaccuracy or ignorance, or 
those of other ivriters whom he has chosen to copy — and that, in 
the few cases in which there seems to be some real obscurity or 
confusion in Lord Clarendon's statements, there can be no sus- 
picion of any intention to deceive, nor indeed any deception? 
Quite the contrary. There is not, in our judgment, any one 
case in which, whatever /ormai errors may appear on the surface, 
the broad facts^—lhe real motives — and the substantial results of 
the affair are in any degree misrepresented. 

We should not, however, do full justice to this part of the 
subject if we did not give our readers some measure of Mr. 
Lister's orm accuracy, and of his spcdal fitness to pass condem- 
nation on Lord Clarendon in that particular. One very remark- 
able instance occurs within the first ten pages of the work, on the 
subject of an antiquated scandal about a young lady of the nobie 
family he has married into, and which he has had the candid bad 
taste to revive ; but in explaining the story he has contrived 
to make such a mass of critical, chronological, genealogical, and 
philological blunders as it would take two or three pages to un- 
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They are therefore always diBtingiuflhed from the regular horse. . Theilr 
name is supposed to be derived tom the device of a dra^n*$ head on 
|he lock of their C£ffbiiie8.'--^vol. i. p, 205 (note). 

We have never met any author who supposed any such ab- 
snrdity* Some, indeed^ have imagined that they were called 
dragons, (Fr., whence our dragoons)^ because they wore a 
dragon on their standards; but both the ensign and the name 
were clearly derived from their activity and power of fightings as 
Mr. Lister truly says^ equally on horseback and on foot^ as the 
dragon was fabled to be equally formidable in the air or on the 
ground. 

Sometimes he seems to go out of his way to make a blunder^ 
with no visible motive unless he is prompted by hereditary 
enmity to the piemoiy of James II. When the Duke of York^ 
then lord high admiral, went to sea in command of the fleet— 

^ Pepys says that the substitution of Albemarle [as Lord High Admiral 
ad interim] for the Duke of York is a thing that do cheer my heart ; for 
the other would have vexed us with attendance, and never done the 
business.' — Lister, vol. ii, p. 329. 

What, if it were ever so true, has this to do with the life of 
Clarendon — whether Pepys preferred Albemarle to the Duke of 
York, and for what reason? but it does startle one who knows 
anything of Pepys' history to find him in an3rthing like a dis- 
paragement of his great patron the Duke of York. The fact is, 
tb?it Mr, Lister has contrived to piake two egregious and sub- 
stantial blunders in this short quotationj as will be seen by giving 
the whole sentence as Pepys wrote it : — 

'The Duke [of York] did give us [the navy board] some commands, 
and so broke up, not taking leave of him. But the best piece of news 
is, that, instead of a great many troublesome lords [a Board of Admi- 
ralty], the whole business is to be left with the Duke of Albemarle, to 
act as admiral in his stead. For the other [a Board] would have vexed 
us with attendance, and not done the business.* — Pep, vol. i. p. 333. 

We really believe that this is a mere mistake ; we have indeed 
no suspicion that Mr. Lister ever wilfully garbles his author- 
ities : but he is so flippant and so prejudiced, that he dashes off 
quite unconsciously into this kind of misrepresentation. 

Our readers must have already observed that Mr. Lister deals 
largely in epithets — a dangerous style of history writing, even 
when, as in Gibbon, they are carefully and strikingly appro- 
priate, and employed to describe epig?:amniatically, as it were, 
some peculiarity of action or character — but they become nauseous 
when taken, as by Mr. Lister, ready made from the last book he 
has been looking into-r-mere commonplaces, generally of vitupe- 
ration, introduced to stilt or to stiflen his style, and possessmg 

neither 
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right side — above all ta a civil war, which is in itself of a dis- 
piriting nature, superadding to the ordinary risks of the soldier, a 
nearer solicitude about one's fjimily, and more awful doubts as to 
the legality of one's cause. There are abundant traces of the 
operation of these disheartening feelings in our civil wars, par- 
ticularly on the royal side : and we do not know how much of the 
spirit of the cavaliers may have been excited by the brilliant 
audacity of Rupert, though we can easily imagine how deplorable 
might have been the effect on the ting's cause if the next to him 
in rank, and the nearest in blood, bad afforded the least suspicion 
of personal or political timidity. 

In the case of EdgehiU, Rupert, accoiiling to Mr. Lister's own 
statement, displayed courage, promptitude, and skill, by charging 
at the moment when the enemy was thrown into confusion by an 
unexpected desertion, and he routed those he attacked. It is 
said, indeed, that he pursued them indiscreetly, and so exposed the 
infantry; but the indiscretion of a victorious cavalry is the com- 
mon compMnt of strateg^ts; and, after all, Mr. Lister admits 
that Rupert returned in time to counterbalance the check re- 
ceived in his absence, and to make it at worst a drawn battle ; had 
all behaved like Rupert, it would have been a decisive victory. 
We are sorry that Mr. Lister has fallen into the vulgar cant about 
the ' curse of nepotism.' Rupert was at least a brave soldier, and 
no other of the king's ofRcers seems to have deserved or acquired 
more confidence with the soldiers, or more success in the field. 
He was moreover, not merely a sensible, but a clever and iti'* i 
genious man, and passed through a long life, tried by extremes aS I 
adversity and prosperity, with a pure and amiable private charac- 
ter, and an unblemished public reputation. We wonder it did 
not occur to the Register-General, that Prince Rupert might have 
been a man of talent, though he was the king's nephew ! 

Againj of the surrender of Bristol by Rupert, in 1G43, he 
thus speaks : — 

' That rash and turbulent trooper here displayed his prtsumptuovs 
inefficiency too glariTigiy not to be apparent, even to tlie eyes of hig 
partial uncle ; and the king revoked liis commission, com ma q tied him 
to quit the kingdom, and sent a warrant for his apprehension, to he 
used condidonally, in case of his refusal to obey the order.' — vol. i. p. 207. 
And in support of this he quotes and refers to Charles's letters in 
Ellis's collection — but these letters impute to Rupert ' not rasA- 
Tiess,' ' turbulence,' and 'presumption,' but the very contrary quali- 
ties — pusillanimity and meanness. So that Mr. Lister, in repeating 
the cuckoo-note of Rupert's habitual temerity, has fallen into an 
egregious mistake. It is only just to add, that, when the king had 
recovered bis £rst surprise and soiiow for so severe and unex- 

pected 
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Pepjs says these first rumours * were hard to answer, 

90X9 so far were they from being confirmed^ that in the 

isnons and minute details which follow^ concerning these 

i fights^ there is not a charge^ nor even a hint, of any 

ithe part of the Prince : and one of the points which 

^a been the hardest to answer, if true, namely^ that the 

l^e out on Friday [25th May] were not despatched till 

4ay [30th], was not against Rupert but Secretary Coven- 

j. was notoriously false, and is contradicted by Pepys him- 

^8)j and again officially (i. 422, 4to. edit.). The truth 

^the cause of the mischief was twofold, l^ the separation 

^o squadrons (which was advised by the seamen, and would 

/[gen prudent if the information on which it was resolved had 

jorrect), tad, 2% the rashness of Albemarle (who, says Cla- 

r^ ' was always, on sight of an enemy, as impatient to fight 

^tpert himself) in provoking an unequal contest before 

tft h^ rejoined him. 

ps scries of mistakes and misrepresentations Mr. Lister 
j^ with another charge of inaccuracy, or something worse, 
j^t Lord Clarendon : — 

Lord Clarendon, writing long afterwards, probably represents what 
said in his own defence. " The order," he suys, " never came 
ce Rupert's hands till he had turned his sails upon the thunder 
cannon." (Rupert being at St. Helen's, and the action off the 
iPoreland, and Pepys says the guns were not heard even at 

per !) •—vol. ii. pp. 362, 363 {Note). 

Now^ before we come to inquire whether Rupert was in a 
lation to have heard the guns, we shall show that Mr. Lister 
\ made in this passage two most egregious blunders. The 
t day's fight (the cannonade of which is here referred to) was 

off the North Foreland: the fleets met half-way across the 
irth Sea, and as the fight proceeded, the Dutch retired close 
with the Flemish coast, between Dunkirk and Ostond {Da^^ 

8 Narrative, Pep, 1-411; CampbelVs Lives, ii.3oG) : — and 
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Pepys says that the guns were not heard even at Dover !' 

I word ei>en and the note of admiration (!) being Mr. Lister's 
tk. It is true that Pepys does state, as an extraordinary fact, 
t the guns were not heard at Dover ^ — but why extraonlinary? 
»iUBe they were heard in London. This seems so incredible a 
Representation on Mr. Lister's part^ for so insignificant a pur- 
ics that we shall quote one of the passages from Pepys : — 

4th.— Saw a letter from Strowd, Governor of Dover Castle, which 
B that the Prince Rupert came thither the night before with his fleet, 

but 
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as Lord Clarendon saj-s, (ami Burnet agrees with Iiim. i. ."397,) 
the thunder of the cannon, turned his sails, and, 'hastening' 
(Lydiard's Nao. Hist. n. 583) towurds the (jiuirter where he 
heard the firing, came up with the Duke.* 

Thus the whole course of events becomes clear, and Rupert's 
courage and Clarendon's accuracy are equally vindicated. 

The last case which we should! think it necessary to discuss 
controversially with Mr. Lister is one of some curiosity and im- 
portance, namely, the examination of the conduct of the chancellor 
on the discovery of the marriao^e of his daughter Anne to the 
Duke of York, in which Mr. Lister, in imitation of some living 
authorities, is very unjust to Clarendon : but we really have not 
S))ace to scrutinize in detail the mass of misrepresentation, affected 
candour, and real censure, with which he treats this affair. 

Mr. Lister seems in doubt which to pronounce Clarendon a 
monster or a hyjwcrite, or rather seems to impute that he was 
both, in the e3:cessive vexation which this alliance caused him ; 
but he chooses to overlook several circumstances, by which the 
chancellor had jirepared Aw readers for 'his very immoderate 
passion,' as he honestly calls it. He had previously to this affair 
foreseen such a storm of envy autl malice against him that he 
should not be able to stand the shock. He bad offended (and 
this never should be for a moment forgotten in the discussion 
oi all personal imputations against Lord Clarendon) the two 
great parties that divided public opinion and political power — 
the commonwealth men, by his loyalty — the cavaliers, by bis 
motleratinn. This, his great, his transcendent merit, was, we 
hesitate not to say, tbe sole cause of the persecution he suffered in 
his lifetime, and of the obloquy which has pursued, however 
ineffectually, his memory. A less honest man would have made 
fewer enemies. He was conscious of this; and, as he would not 
rise to the bold flights of party fre-nzy, nor stoop to the base arts 
of personal popularity, he felt that his sole political reliance wag 
his character for upright intentions, and the king's confidence i 
It was, therefore, not surprising that an intrigue of a nature 99 i 
entirely unexpected, and which threatened the loss of tiiat c' 
raeter and that confidence, should have created extreme agitatit 
in a mind already ill at ease. But, moreover, when that inti' 
turned on the dishonour of a most promising and beloved c 
within what bounds would the cold criticism of Mr, Lister limiyl 
the expression of a father's agonies ? 

This aflliction would be further enhanced hy the consideration 1 

• Sea al>D Diydun's ' Anniw Mirabilis ;' — 

' With Biieh kind pasaion faastog the Priuce to fight, 
And $i>ieiLd3 his ttyini; cauiaBS to <Jie isiiniJ,' &(:.— btaoins lOi 
VOL. LXir. NO. CXXIT. 2 o 
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We could show that all through this part of the case Mr; 
Lister misquotes and misrepreseots Clarendon ; but it is sufficient 
for the vindication of Clarendon's character, as to the point on 
whioh Mr. Lister thinks to confute him by an extract from Evelyn, 
to state that Eveljn, in the very entry alluded to, mentions the 
alarm at ' the fatal sichnesse of the Princesse of Orange ! ' 

Mr. Lister now arrives at a class of cases in which Lord Claren- 
don's critics have treated with equal harshness and injustice some of 
the most prominent acts and principles of his administration, from 
the Restoration to his fall : — such as the repeal of the Triennial 
Bill— the Act of Uniformity — the Five Mile Act — some king's 
sjwechcs allcg;ed to contain unconstitutional doctrines — and several 
other important public measures. In most of these cases Mr. 
Lister will be found exhibiting a fair but feeble inclination tn 
vindicate Lord Clarendon; though he seldom ventures to meet his 
antagonist face to face, and break a lance with him in a clear and 
g;eneroU8 defence of what he knows to be right, he generally con- 
trives, by side-winds, inuendoes, and arguments, to arrive at a just, 
though timid conclusion. We had prepared from a careful study 
of the original materials, and have now actually in type before us as 
a part of this article, a detaile<l examination of all these cases, in 
each of which Lord Clarendon is, in our opinion, completely vin- 
dicated ; but as such discussions are not strictly within our original 
design — which is to counteract Mr. Liiter's errors — and as their 
insertion would lengthen inordinately an article already much too 
long, we are obliged to sacrifice — for the present at least — our 
intended contribution to the more perfect vinihcation of Lord 
Clarendon on those points; and we shall at once follow Mr. 
Lister to the closing scenes of his political life. 

Mr. Lister towards the conclusion of his work, has collected 
into one view, with sufficient ability and clearness, the various 
causes of Clarendon's unpopularity in the country and disgrace 
at court, and has shown that the most influential were really the 
most honourable parts of his character ; — integrity that would not 
swerve from duty to conciliate party, and morality that would not 
flatter profligacy to preserve power — these were the real causes; 
the specific allegations were mere pretences. The only one 
that could he proved — the sale of Dunkirk — was, we agree with 
Mr. Lister, a measure not merely defensible but politic — con- 
curred in by the whole cabinet, and sanctioned by the long ac- 
quiescence of the parliament: the rest were either ridiculous, 
trivial, or notoriously calumnious; and in his whole conduct 
the worst that could be justly laid to his charge were the indis- 
cretions, and these chiefly verbal, of an upright but (juick- 
2 o 2 tempered 
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fnhis ebullition of temper was anywhere charged against him as a 
(breach ut' the privileges of the House of Commons ; on the con- 
'trary, it appears that those who endeavoured to give the worst 
mlours to the transaction never carried it higher than that it was 
n undue severity towards the Mny'it servant, and consequently an 
asult to his Majesty. 

' That the chancellor's behaviuur was a greater a^on( to/iimthaii to 

wuing — that a servant should undeigo auch reproaches in the kimj's 
own presence, &c." ' — vol. iii. p. 24. 
And finally, the proviso inserted by Downing in the bill, — ^without 
the concurrence or knowledge of any of the responsible servants 
of the crown, — was only a part of the whole scheme previously pre- 
pared ' for new modelling the Exchequer,' of which the immediate 
motive was to increase the influence and profits of Doummg him- 
self, as one of the Tellers, who would by this scheme receive fees 
on all the public money, ' make his office the sole receipt, and 
the rest neither receive nor pay but by his favour and consent ' — 
(Life, ii. 17). 

Mr. Lister often and very properly justifies Lord Clarendon 
for expressions and proceedings which, however suited to those 
times, are not quite consistent with our present views of ministe- 
rial duties — but this case really needs no such apology ; we do not 
doubt that Lord Liverpool or Lord Grey would, in the cabinet or 
the closet, have made use of language quite as strong as Lord 
Clarendon's against any subordinate officer of their government, 
who, happening to be also a memher of the House of Commons, 
should — in furtherance of a double intrigue to overthrow the go- 
vernment and carry a pecuniary job for himself — propose an 
amendment to the Appropriation Act. Even when there has 
been no intrigue and no job, wc are familiar with instances in 
which a vote in the Himse of Commons was visited with much 
greater and more public severity than Clarendon's reprimand to 
Downing. 

If the long and virtuous life, if the purity of his constitutional 
principles (with reference to the constitution as it then existed) — 
if even the common sense and experience of this admirable man, 
did not sufficiently vindicate him from the many bitter charges 
made by recent Whig writers — the causes, the objects, and the 
means for and by which he was removed, wonld be a tri- 
umphant justification — they are thus summed up by Mr. Lister : 

' But powerful agents, Arlington and Sir Willium Coventry, laboured 
diligently on the other side ; and baser creatures, the mistresH and the 
panders, Castlemaine and her crew, and Brouncker and May, cxercieed 
an undue influence on the facile auture of the king. They Buccessfully 
appealed to the pride of his weakness, and to the obstinacy of his irre- 

Bolution. 
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CommcHis were proceeding in defiance of all law^ on a plea of 
political expediency ; why was not Clarendon to adopt what every- 
body urged upon him as a measure of political expediency ? — to 
say nothing of the significant hint conveyed in the adoption by 
the House of Commons of the forms by which Strafibrd had been 
murdered. When Seymour appeared with the impeachment at 
the bar of the Lords^ it was founds says Mr. Lister, (after Gray^) 
that he had> by mistake, carried up the impeachment of Strafford$ 
a copy of which had been lying on the Commons' table as a pre- 
cedent. We see reason to doubt the fact ; but if it was so, such 
a mistake would have looked very like a menace. 

We have now finished our dry and tedious> but, we trust, not 
unprofitable task, of examining all the cases in which the credit 
or character of Lord Clarendon have been directly impugned iu 
Mr. Lister's work, omitting an important class in which they are, 
as we think, imperfectly vindicated. This peculiar object has 
necessarily made our discussion a series of minute controversies ; 
and the injurious epithets and hostile spirit with which Mr. Lister 
has assailed characters which we revere, and principles which we 
approve, may have occasionally given something too much of sharp- 
ness to our replies; but these differences cannot prevent our 
admitting, that, numerous and important as Mr. Lister's errors, 
both in fact and in taste, undoubtedly are, his work is not alto- 
gether without merit : the narrative portion, indeed, is infinitely 
better than ^the discussions and investigations' on which he 
seems to pride himself, and which have afforded the chief objects 
of our criticism. 

If, in a second edition — ^which, i^Hth this view, we hope 
the work may reach — Mr. Lister could be persuaded to re- 
consider the evidence on which he has made so many, as we 
think, unfounded charges — ^if he would judge for himself the 
characters of men, with reference to their political constitution 
and the state of society in their day, with a candour and charity 
which we believe to be congenial to his own nature— if he would 
exert as much diligence and ingenuity in explaining the real, as he 
has thrown away in making fictitious, difficulties — and if, above 
all, he could ^ screw his courage to the sticking place,^ and 
speak of Lord Clarendon independently and unreservedly as 
he feels — if, we say, Mr. Lister could be persuaded to make such 
revision and amendents — his work might be accepted as a useful 
compilation of all that is known, or, we fear, knowable, of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and, so far, a valuable addition to our historical literature. 
The last chapters of the work, in which Mr. Lister sum's up and 
balances Lord Clarendon's defects and merits as a statesman and 
as an author, are candid and judicious, conceived with judgment, 

and 
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— story of his weeping willow, 348. 

Pope and Wieland the t>est commenta- 
tors of Horace, 306. 

Porter, G. R., his < Progress of the 
Nation, in its several Social and Eco- 
nomical Relations, from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to the pre- 
sent time,' 186* See Atlantic Steam 
Navigation. 



R. 



Raczynski, le Comte A., his ' Histoire 
de I'ArtModerne en Allemagne,' 131. 

Raumer. Frederick von, his * Contribu- 
tions to Modern History ; from the 
British Museum and the State-Paper 
Office,' 452 — ^his materials miserably 
and ignorantly garbled, 455 — ^the 
work an entire failure, ib. 

Record commission, 453. 

Kevans, S., his * Advantages of Counter 
Exchange with the United States of 
America,' 186. 

Robert, Leopold, notice of his life and 
works, 132. 

Rochfort, expedition to, 11. 

Royal Academy, 152. 

Rueda, Don Manuel Martinez. See 
Spanish Bull-Feasts. 



S. 



Spanish Genealogj and Heraldry, 89 — 
M. Achille Jabinal's Armeria Keal de 
Madrid, ib. — ^heraldic peculiarities of 
Spain, ib. — ^'el Tizon de Espana,' 90 
— science of genealogy a leading 
branch of the literature of Spain, 9& — 
the Basques, 100 — ^their language, ib. 
— system of Spanish nobility derived 
from the Goths, 101 — the hidalgo, 
102— the don, t6.— the < infante,' 104 
— ^the gprandees, ib. — ^the titulars of 
Castille, ib. — ^the duke and count, 105 
— ^the baron, 108 — Spanish law of de- 
scentj ib. — the dosel, 109 — Madrid life 
of a grandee, 112 — ^low origin of the 
ministers of Spain, 114 — effects of 
absenteeism, 116 — ^a levee day at Ma- 
drid, 117 — arms of cities, 123 — ^he- 
raldic legends, ib. — ^arms of the Vir- 
gin, 129. 

Sculpture, the climate and habits of 
England uupropitioiis to, 137. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, 444. 

Soult, Marshal, 'Considerations Mili- 

. taires sur les M^moires de ; et sur. la 
Bataille de Toulouse, par T. Chou- 
mara,' 161 — * Examen de I'Ouvrage de 
M. Choumara, par leG6n6ral Juche- 
reau de St. Denis,' ib. — ^the object of 
the works to claim for Marshal Soult 
the victory in the battle of Toulouse, 
ib. — ^proposal to erect a monument on 
the heights of Calvinet in memory of 
this battle, 163 — subscription and 
grant of the French for carrying it 
into effect, 165 — ^the French accounts 
of the battle analyzed and refuted, 167. 

Steam Navigation, 186. See Atlantic 
Steam Navigation. 

Spanish Bull-feasts and Bull-fights, 385 
— bull-fights of the Romans, ib, — 

- Thessalian bull-fights, 390 — African 
and Moorish , huntings of the wild 
boar, 391 — first account of the cele- 
bration of a Spanish bull^fight, ib, — 
the original fighters probably Moors, 
ib, — ^the bull-feast extended to Italy, 
392— one celebrated in the Colosseum, 
ib, — ^bull-runnings established in Eng- 
land, ib. — deadly weapons used by 
the Spaniards in these combats, ib. — 
the reign of Philip IV., 393— bull-fight 
given by him to Charles I. described 
by Salgado, ib. — and by Howell, 394 
—a bull-feast at-Madrid in 1833 de- 
scribed, 395 — birth, parentage, and 
education of calves, 398 — attempts to 
suppress the bull-fight, 401 — esta- 
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lition, 232 — extracts from his diary, 
ib. — characteristic anecdotes, 234 — 
his accomplishmeDt in singing, ib, — 
and talent of mimicry, 235 — sets out 
with Mr. Pitt on a tour to France, ib, 
— overthrow of the coalition ministry, 
ib. — attends York county meeting, 
236 — dissolution, 237 — is proposed 
and almost unanimously elected for 
the county, ib. — makes a tour in the 
south of France, accompanied hy 
Isaac Milner, 239 — his character, 240 
— supports Pitt's motion for parlia- 
mentary reform, ib, — his sentiments 
on party connexions, 242 — new era 
of his life, 243— extracts from, and 
remarks on, his devotional journal, 
246 — opens the state of his mind 
to the Rev. John Newton, 250— 
enters upon his labours for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, 254— 
* private table-talk,' 261 — visits Han- 
nah More, &c., 262 — instances of 
restlessness and vagrancy, ift.— esta- 
blishment of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, 264 — ^publishes his Practical 
Christianity, 266 — moves an amend- 
ment on the address in favour of peace 
with France, 268'-8upports the trea- 
son and sedition bills, "269 — his mar. 
riage, 271 — last interview with Burke, 
ib. — his account of Pitt's return to 



office in 1804, 273 — his speech 
against Lord Melville, 274 — ^his cha- 
racter of Pitt, 275 — characteristic 
anecdotes, 276 — retires from the re- 
presentation of Yorkshire, and sits for 
Bramber, 280 — retires from Parlia- 
ment, 281 — pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, 282 — his death, 284— and 
burial in Westminster Abbey, ib, — 
amiable and attractive character of 
his Christianity, 285. 

Wilkie, Sir David, observations on his 
style of painting, 142 — ^his portraits, 
143. 

Wilkinson, Mr., his ' Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Egyptians' noticed, 390. 

Wolfe, General, his personal character, 
14 — ^his presentiment of his fate, 15 — 
his opinion of the conduct of the ex- 
pedition to Rochfort, 16. 

Wordsworth, William, Esq., his sonnet 
on Hay don's picture of Bonaparte at 
St. Helena, 160. 

Wright, Thomas, Esq., his ' Queen Eli- 
zabeth and her Times;' a series of 
original inedited letters, 461 — causes 
why the author has completely failed 
in his object, ib. — ^numerous mistakes 
in transcription, 463 — want of judg- 
ment in his selections, 464 — ^his plagi- 
arisms, 473. 
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